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LEFFERTS MASON DASHIELL 


On February 28, 1938, Lefferts M. Dashiell, treasurer of The 
Rockefeller Foundation since 1932, died suddenly at his home in 
Fair Haven, New Jersey, of a heart attack, Prior to becoming 
treasurer of the Foundation Mr, Dashiell had been its assistant 
treasurer for eighteen years, Thus his service to the organization 
had spanned almost the entire period of its existence. 

Mr. Dashiell was born in Minneapolis on July 315, 1874. After 
his graduation from Brown University in 1897, he entered busi- 
ness in the financtal district of New York. He became associated 
with the Foundation in 1914 by appointment as its assistant 
treasurer. He served in that capacity under Louis Guerineau 
Myers until the death of the latter in 1932. Thereupon Mr. 
Dashiell was elected treasurer. He was also treasurer of The 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, of the General Educa. 
tion Board, of the China Medical Board, Inc., of the Spelman 
Fund of New York, of The Davison Fund, Inc., and of the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene. 

Transparent integrity and an inherent sense of responsibility 
and trusteeship are indispensable qualities in a treasurer, and these 
Mr. Dashiell possessed to a unique degree. Indeed these qualities 
were part of the man himself-—-indomitable traits that were re- 
flected in his thoughts, words, and deeds. 

He was an individual of frankly expressed loyalties, but this 
frankness was combined with a wide tolerance and a calmly judi- 
cial mind, He was not given to prejudging a person or a situation, 
and his even temper and quiet friendly manner attracted and en- 
couraged the confidence of others. He was self-effacing, never 
crowded anybody for place or preferment, was generous in his 
recognition of merit in others. In brief, he was a very human man, 
a delightful companion, a completely dependable friend. 
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To THE TRUSTEES OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION: 


GENTLEMEN: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a gen- 
eral review of the work of The Rockefeller 
Foundation for the period January 1, 1938, to 
December 31, 1938, together with detailed re- 
ports of the Secretary and the Treasurer of the 
Foundation, the Director of the International 
Health Division, the Directors of the Medical 
Sciences, the Natural Sciences, the Social Sci- 
ences, and the Humanities, and the Vice-Prest- 
dent in charge of the program in China. 

Respectfully yours, 


RAYMOND B. Fospick 
President 
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PRESIDENT’S REVIEW 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


URING 1938 The Rockefeller Founda- 
1) tion appropriated a total sum of over 

$15,000,000. Of this amount, speaking in 
terms of rough classifications, $3,800,000 was 
given to the medical sciences, $3,800,000 to the 
social sciences, $3,000,000 to the natural sciences, 
$2,500,000 to public health, $1,000,000 to the 
humanities, and $300,000 to rural reconstruction 
in China. 

The Foundation’s income during 1938 amounted 
approximately to $7,000,000. In appropriating 
$15,000,000 it was necessary, therefore, not only 
to use up the balance carried over from earlier 
years, but to dip into the principal fund to the 
extent of $3,765,000. The details of the Founda- 
tion’s finances during 1938 appear on pages 79 
to 80 and 381 to 478 of this report. 

In carrying out its 1938 program the Founda- 
tion operated in forty-two countries in all parts 
of the world. Eighteen of these countries were in 
Europe, five in Asia, two in Africa, five in South 
America, ten in North and Central America and 
the West Indies, and two were islands of the 
Pacific. 

Twenty-five per cent of the money given went 
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to foreign countries, and the remainder, 75 per 
cent, was for work in the United States. 

It was found advisable in 1938 to make large 
appropriations to four different institutions. Two 
of these grants were for current support over ex- 
tended periods and two were for endowment. 
These account, in part, for the relatively large 
total of funds appropriated during the year. To 
the China Medical Board, the Foundation gave 
$1,580,000, under an earlier authorization, for 
expenditure over a period of approximately four 
years. Previously the Foundation had made an- 
nual appropriations to this Board toward the 
maintenance of the Peiping Union Medical Col- 
lege. Support over a relatively long period has 
now been given to enable both the Board and the 
College to plan with reasonable assurance for the 
immediate future. 

To the University of Chicago, the Foundation 
appropriated $1,500,000 for the endowment of 
biological research. The Foundation has made 
grants for the current maintenance of this work 
for a number of years, and the program has so 
clearly demonstrated its quality that stabilization 
of Foundation support seemed wise. 

To the American University of Beirut, the 
Foundation appropriated $1,000,000 toward the 
endowment of its medical school, including nurs- 
ing and premedical subjects. This action has been 
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in contemplation for a number of years, and it is 
now believed that the University is in a position 
to raise the supplementary sums required and 
thus make a substantial addition to its resources. 

To the Spelman Fund of New York, the Foun- 
dation appropriated $2,000,000 for use over a five- 
year period in support of the Fund’s program in 
public administration. Both the Foundation and 
the Spelman Fund are interested in research and 
training in public administration. The Foundation 
has given assistance to academic institutions, the 
Fund to nonacademic institutions. The latter type 
of program promises significant results and inas- 
much as the resources of the Spelman Fund were 
practically exhausted, the Foundation made it 
possible for this experienced organization to con- 
tinue its work over the next five years. 

Among other large appropriations and pledges 
made during the year were the following: 

Yale University: Support of the In- 

stitute of Human Relations $700 ,000 


Washington University School of Medi- 
cine (St. Louis): Maintenance of its 
Departments of Medicine, Surgery, 


Pediatrics, and Obstetrics 400 , O00 
Graduate Institute of International Stud- 
ies, Geneva: General expenses 316,000 


State Institute of Public Health, Stock- 
holm: Half the cost of construction 
and equipment 2°70 ,000 
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University of Toronto School of Nursing: 

Endowment $255,000 
University of North Carolina: for work 

in drama: Endowment ($150,000); cur- 

rent expenses ($33,000) 183,000 
Social Science Research Council: Confer- 

ences and planning in connection with 


research in the social sciences 150,000 
University of Chicago: Support of psy- 
chiatric teaching and research 150,000 


The Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine: Support of the Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine 150,000 


Washington University School of Medi- 
cine (St. Louis): Support of the De- 
partment of Neuropsychiatry 150,000 


Except in the field of public health, the Founda- 
tion is not an operating organization. It conducts 
no researches of its own. Its activities are con- 
fined to grants to other agencies — universities, 
laboratories, and research institutes — and to 
the training, through fellowships, of competent 
personnel in the various fields of knowledge. 


A MILLION VACCINATIONS 
Two years ago in this Review it was reported 
that jungle yellow fever, spread by some vector 
other than the 4edes aegypti mosquito (formerly 
called the stegomyia), had been discovered in wide 
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areas of South America. In the last two years 
outbreaks of this disease have been observed from 
7°30' North Latitude to 27° South Latitude; from 
the eastern slope of the Andes to the mouth of the 
Amazon; at altitudes varying between sea level 
and 5,000 feet; in regions of dense jungle growth 
and in prairie districts where the infected forests 
cover not more than § per cent of the land area; 
in sparsely populated regions and in heavily popu- 
lated agricultural districts; in the form of epidemic 
waves and under conditions suggesting permanent 
local endemicity. Jungle yellow fever has proven 
to be not only a constant source of virus for the 
reinfection of towns but also an important public 
health problem tn 1ts own right. 

In any discussion of fungle yellow fever empha- 
sis must be given to the fact that this term is one 
of epidemiological significance only. Clinically, 
pathologically, and immunologically, it has so far 
been impossible to differentiate jungle yellow 
fever from the classical aegypti-transmitted va- 
riety. Strains of virus isolated from jungle cases 
differ no more from strains isolated from urban 
cases than do these latter from each other. Jungle 
strains can be transmitted in the laboratory by 
Aedes aegypti just as the urban strains can be 
transmitted by various species of jungle mos- 
quitoes found in Africa and by others found in 
South America, 
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Field observations have, during the past four 
years, failed to indicate that any of the minor 
aegypti-transmitted outbreaks during this period 
have been due to virus coming from a previous 
acgypti-transmitted infection. Rather these ob- 
servations have suggested in each instance that 
the town had been invaded by a virus from near-by 
jungle districts. Were it not for the existence of 
the jungle infection, yellow fever might have dis- 
appeared permanently from the Americas in 1934. 
Although the clinical picture of yellow fever is 
the same whether the infection develops in the 
town or in the jungle, the epidemiology of the 
two types ts quite different. Aegypti-transmitted 
yellow fever is generally acquired indoors; it tends 
to involve all nonimmunes of all ages living in 
infected houses, and spreads from place to place 
along the routes of human travel. The disease fol- 
lows a mosquito-man-mosquito cycle and is easily 
controlled by reduction of the numbers of the 
mosquito vector. 

Jungle yellow fever, on the other hand, is 
usualiy acquired in or at the edge of the forest 
during working hours by those whose occupation 
takes them to the woods, It does not tend, in the 
absence of aegypti, to involve other members of 
the household living under the same roof with in- 
fective cases. Exceptions to this rule generally 
indicate that the other members of the household 
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also visit the jungle, or even that the house itself 
is in very intimate contact with the forest. The 
disease in man is apparently an accidental one 
occurring in the course of some cycle of infection 
in the jungle of which man is not an essential part. 
The infection apparently spreads throughout 
jungle areas without relation to routes of human 
travel. The only reasonable hope of prevention 
lies in individual immunization by vaccination. 

A year ago the Foundation announced the suc- 
cessful development in the laboratories of its In- 
ternational Health Division of an effective virus 
(known as 17 D) for vaccination against yellow 
fever. By the end of 1937, 40,000 persons, largely 
in Brazil, had been vaccinated, and subsequent 
tests showed that fuil or partial immunity had 
been acquired in over 90 per cent of the cases. 
During the week ending December 10, 1938, the 
number of people vaccinated passed the million 
mark, the total for the year being 1,059,252. This 
result was made possible by the vigorous initia- 
tive and the generous cooperation of the Brazilian 
Government. The wide use of virus 17 D among 
exposed populations during active outbreaks of 
jungle yellow fever in 1938 has resulted in a mass 
of field observation almost as conclusive as 
laboratory experiments. Local physicians and 
field workers report a sudden reduction in ob- 
served cases in infected districts shortly after 
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mass vaccination and cite instances in which in- 
dividuals who failed to be moculated contracted 
the disease later in infected forests, while vac- 
cinated members of the same groups escaped. 
Field experience suggests that the protective ef- 
fect of vaccination begins not later than a week 
after inoculation, although laboratory tests fail to 
show demonstrable antibodies as early as this. 
Eight cases of yellow fever were reported during 
the year from among those who had been vac- 
cinated. Investigation, however, showed that in 
six of these cases the onset of the disease was 
within four days of vaccination. 

The duration of the immunity induced by virus 
17 D can be determined only by future studies. 
Of twenty-one persons whose blood was tested 
one year after vaccination, nineteen were found 
to be still immune. Monkeys vaccinated two and 
a half years ago are still completely immune. The 
average duration of postvaccination immunity 
must be determined by fundamental investiga- 
tions before a reasonable vaccination program 
covering a period of years can be drawn up for 
exposed populations. 

While vaccination promises to be of great aid 
in preventing the transfer of yellow fever by the 
human host from one locality to another, it can- 
not of course eliminate the virus in the jungle nor 
block its dissemination through contiguous forests 
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in the tropics. Lurking somewhere in these forests 
are unknown vectors and other hosts than man: 
and a great deal of work remains to be done before 
they can be accurately identified. Field work by 
the members of the Foundation’s staff during 1938 
resulted in the capture of three species of mos- 
quito, other than aegypti, infected with yellow 
fever virus. Moreover, the bodies of howler mon- 
keys were discovered in the woods where they had 
died at the time human infections of yellow fever 
were occurring in the same areas. Up to the pres- 
ent all attempts to isolate yellow fever virus from 
wild animals have failed. Investigations regarding 
immunity to yellow fever in several thousand 
wild animals captured in infected forests have 
given some very interesting results but final inter- 
pretation cannot at the moment be made. It has 
been reasonably established that the discovery of 
protective substance in the blood of monkeys 
indicates that the animals have had yellow fever. 
Protection tests on the blood of 1,212 monkeys 
captured in Brazil and Bolivia have yielded 189, 
or Is per cent, of positive results. While it is too 
early to decide upon the role of these animals in 
the epidemiology of jungle yellow fever, the avail- 
able data leave little doubt that monkeys are in- 
fected in the woods at the time human cases occur. 
It is difficult to fit all the observed facts into 
any simple mosquito-monkey-mosquito cycle of 
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infection, and the search 1s continuing for other 
factors. Jungle yellow fever occurs under such a 
wide variety of natural conditions that it seems 
reasonable to anticipate that no single set of 
factors, operative throughout, will be discovered. 

Meanwhile it is a pleasure to report that no 
case of aegypti-transmitted yellow fever was ob- 
served in any locality in the Americas in 1938. 
This is the result of hard-won knowledge and 
eternal vigilance. As one looks back to the early 
beginnings of the fight against yellow fever under 
the leadership of pioneers like Walter Reed and 
Carter and Finlay and Gorgas, it is possible to see 
how great the advance has been. We know now 
that the solution of the mystery is much more 
complex than Reed and his associates imagined. 
But although yellow fever is still a serious public 
health problem, there are substantial grounds for 
believing that the battle is at least half won. 
Unless the disease should break out in some coun- 
try like India, for example, where it has never 
before been found, the future would seem reason- 
ably assured. 


THE THREAT TO THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE | 
If Orson Welles, in his now famous broadcast of 
Octoher 30, 1938, had announced not that the 
Martians had landed in New Jersey, but that a 
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mosquito called dnopheles gambiae, a native of 
Africa, had arrived on the American continent, 
there would have been no public alarm. Indeed it 
is doubtful if there would have been any public 
interest. But Anopheles gambiae is potentially a 
much more dangerous invader than the Martians 
would have been. H. G. Wells’s Martians, it will 
be remembered, were unable to adjust themselves 
to life on this planet and quickly died. Anopheles 
gambiae, striking from Equatorial Africa, has in- 
vaded South America and is making itself very 
much at home in Brazil. 

Who is this new invader of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and how did it get here? Anopheles mos- 
quitoes are malaria carriers; the 4uopheles gambiae 
is the most dangerous member of a dangerous 
family. Although the species has hitherto been re- 
ported from Algeria and Morocco, and from 
Southern Arabia as well, its principal home is the 
African tropical belt, extending from the southern 
border of the Sahara Desert south to the Zambesi 
River. It is the scourge of Central Africa, a carrier 
of a serious and often fatal type of malaria, some- 
times complicated by the so-called “blackwater” 
fever. Until 1930 this species of mosquito was not 
known on this side of the Atlantic. In that year, 
however, or shortly before, it crossed the ocean, 
apparently by airplane or on one of the fast 
French destroyers which at that time were work- 
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ing in connection with the French air lines be- 
tween Dakar in West Africa and Natalin Brazil. 
The species was first discovered in 1930 within 
the city limits of Natal by Dr. Raymond C. 
Shannon, a member of the Foundation’s staff, 
during a routine mosquito survey In connection 
with the Yellow Fever Service. The seriousness of 
its presence was immediately recognized, but it 
was hoped that the invasion might be localized by 
natural conditions unfriendly to the invader. 

These hopes were disappointed. In 1930 and 
1931 there occurred in the vicinity of the breeding 
area in Natal an outbreak of malaria of a severity 
unprecedented in the annals of the city. The Yellow 
Fever Service was compelled to undertake gambiae 
control in order to maintain an efficient staff for 
its own work, By 1931, following prevailing 
winds, gambiae mosquitoes had traveled up the 
coast 115 miles. Two years of severe dry seasons 
seemed to check the invasion, and then, with the 
recurrence of norma] rainfall, the onward flight 
started again. 

In recent years severe epidemics of gambiae- 
carried malaria have occurred in localities over 
two hundred miles west and north of Natal. In 
the Jaguaribe Valley of the State of Ceara alone 
there were over fifty thousand cases of malaria 
in 1938. Over go per cent of the population was 
affected, with mortality in certain districts esti- 
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mated at Io per cent. So disabling and wide- 
spread was the epidemic that, in some parts, crops 
were not planted and salt production was greatly 
reduced because of lack of labor. It is estimated 
that as a result of the ravages of this mosquito 
nearly every person in these affected areas will be 
on government relief in 1939. 

George E. Vincent, formerly president of the 
Foundation, in his report for 1928 wrote, “It has 
been said that a good malaria fighter must ‘learn 
to think like a mosquito.’ He must ask: Which of 
many kinds of anopheline mosquitoes shall I try 
to imagine myself? How far is it possible to fly? 
When and where is food to be had? Which blood 
is to be preferred, human or animal? How can one 
get into a screened house? Where shall one rest 
after a good meal? Where is the best place to 
deposit eggs? Is the water of the right kind and 
temperature? Is it stagnant or flowing? Is there 
vegetable growth to protect eggs and larvae from 
fish?’ Fortunately, through the work of the 
Foundation’s staff and others in Africa, much is 
known about the gambiae. It breeds prolifically 
and rapidly, requiring only seven or eight days to 
develop from egg to adult, a fact that makes 
breeding possible in very temporary water collec- 
tions. It has variable breeding habits, but seems 
to prefer stagnant, sunlit water. It has a high 
infection rate. During the outbreak in the city of 
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Natal in 1930, 62.8 per cent of 172 specimens of 
gambiae caught and dissected were found to be 
infected with malaria, a rate higher than any- 
thing hitherto known in the Americas. The gam- 
biae seems to prefer human to animal blood; of 
over a thousand specimens tested in 1931, 82.3 
per cent contained human blood. It is a domesti- 
cated insect; it usually bites indoors, not outdoors. 
Fairly reliable flight records show a distance of 
over three miles. 

Late in 1938 representatives of the Brazilian 
Health Service and of the Foundation staf investi- 
gated the infected area in North Brazil. They 
visited Séo Goncalo and Baixa Verde, both of 
which have had heavy outbreaks of malaria fol- 
lowing the introduction of gambiae to the region; 
and the lakes about Assi. They also went up the 
Jaguaribe River through Jaguaribe Mirim, Ouro 
Branco, and Ic4, to Lavras. This visit confirmed 
the seriousness of the situation. Once the gambiae 
gets into a river valley it spreads up the valley 
unless blocked at some point by natural or arti- 
ficial barriers. 

With the assistance of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion an anti-gambiae service 1s now being organ- 
ized. Except for the distribution of quinine by 
field personnel working in infested districts, this 
service will not have the responsibility for med- 
ical care of the sick in dispensaries or otherwise. 
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Inasmuch as there is insufficient time to de- 
velop a separate agency, it will be organized as 
a part of the existing local Yellow Fever Service. 
This affiliation will make possible the utilization 
of the wide experience of the Yellow Fever Service 
in the infested area and will provide a group of 
trained men accustomed to working under dis- 
cipline. It is hoped by this method to confine the 
gambiae to the relatively arid areas which it now 
occupies, and possibly even to exterminate it 
there. If the gambiae should break through to the 
well-watered Parnahyba and Sao Francisco River 
Valleys, it is feared that it would be impossible 
to prevent its spread to a large part of South, 
Central, and perhaps even North America. The 
Parnahyba Valley is 500 miles from Natal; the 
gambiae mosquitoes are already nearly halfway 
there, 

In 1938 the International Health Division of 
the Foundation set aside $100,000 for expenditure 
in 1939 on the problem of the gambiae in Brazil. 
The Government of Brazil has also earmarked 
substantial sums. Funds will be released for con- 
trol measures as soon as the plans of attack are 
drawn. 


A MORAL EQUIVALENT FOR WAR 
“Human nature being what it is theremusteither 
be adventures of peace or adventures of war.” 
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Perhaps no group of men have been more success- 
ful in finding in their own activities a moral 
equivalent for war than public health workers. 
Their lives are spent on the firing line and they 
know the drama of advance and retreat, of suc- 
cessful strategy and of failure, against mankind’s 
most persistent and relentless enemy. 

In its public health work The Rockefeller 
Foundation maintains its own scientific staff. 
While it supports, through grants, the public 
health activities of other institutions, for the most 
part it pursues its own program in the field, oper- 
ating on a world-wide basis. This program dates 
back to the creation of the Foundation in 1913— 
and even earlier, through the activities of the 
Rockefeller Sanitary Commission. 

In 1938 the technical staff of the International 
Health Division of the Foundation consisted of 
seventy-two people: sixty doctors, five sanitary 
engineers, two public health nurses, two ento- 
mologists, a biochemist, a physicist, and a zoolo- 
gist. Of this total, twenty-nine were stationed in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico; twelve 
in South America; seven in the Caribbean region; 
sixteen in Europe, Africa, and the Near East; five 
in India; and three in the Far East and the South 
Pacific region. 

The heart of this far-flung program is the labo- 
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ratory. Unless field work in public health goes 
hand in hand with increasing knowledge it be- 
comes stagnant and stereotyped. The work in 
yellow fever, for example, could never have pro- 
pressed, either in revealing new and dangerous 
aspects of the disease, or in gradually perfecting 
the safeguard of vaccination, if it had not been 
for the strong reliance placed on laboratory tech- 
nique. 

In 1938 the laboratories of the International 
Health Division, located in New York, had under 
investigation the following specific subjects: yel- 
low fever; influenza, the common cold, and re- 
lated infections of the upper respiratory tract; 
malaria; and physicochemical studies of the nature 
of viruses. In addition, the laboratories serve as a 
center for the training of personnel, the main- 
tenance of standards, and the scientific coordi- 
nation of the Division’s field work in the thirty- 
eight countries where it is now operating. 

During the year the International Health Di- 
vision carried on its yellow fever work not only 
in Brazil and in near-by countries of South 
America, but also in Africa, with headquarters at 
Entebbe, Uganda. Malaria investigations or con- 
trol operations were conducted with Foundation 
cooperation in Florida, Chicago, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Cuba, Italy, Albania, Cyprus, Greece, 
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Portugal, Egypt, and Madras. Other diseases 
studied in 1938 were tropical anemia, rabies, 
syphilis, and tuberculosis. Investigations in men- 
tal hygiene were supported in Tennessee and 
Maryland with a view to determing whether 
there is an opportunity for effective work by 
health departments in this field. A unique project 
was continued in the Fiji Islands, where a school 
is maintained for the training of native medical 
practitioners for service in the islands of the 
South Pacific. Moreover, two comparatively large 
grants were made by the International Health 
Division: (1) $270,000 to the State Institute of 
Public Health in Stockholm, representing ap- 
proximately half the cost of building and equip- 
ment; this Institute will provide educational and 
laboratory facilities in developing a national pro- 
gram of public health; (2) $255,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, for endowment of the School 
of Nursing. 

Within the field of public health the activities 
of The Rockefeller Foundation are constantly 
shifting as old programs are completed and new 
opportunities discovered. A fundamental policy 
is to limit the work to exploration, pioneering, and 
experiment, avoiding prolonged support of any 
activity which has become routine. 

The expenditures of the International Health 
Division in 1938 approximated $2,500,000, 
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PRIVATE VERSUS PUBLIC SUPPORT 
OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 

A recent writer has suggested that scientific re- 
search should not be left to the uncertainty of 
private philanthropy but should be made a respon- 
sibility of the government. Without attempting 
to argue the theory implied in this broad con- 
tention, it is Interesting to analyze what is happen- 
ing in the field of medical research. While exact 
statistics are wanting, it seems evident from those 
available that tax sources today in the United 
States are providing as much money for research 
in medicine as all other sources put together, ex- 
cluding industry, but including private hospitals 
and universities, foundations, and individual 
donors. 

This somewhat astonishing statement becomes 
credible when one considers not only the sums de- 
voted directly to research by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Division of Animal Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture, the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, the National 
Institute of Health of the United States Public 
Health Service, the National Cancer Institute, 
and the special grants of the WPA, but also the 
monies spent by states and cities on medical re- 
search through local Jaboratories. Each of the 
states of the union maintains a laboratory di- 
vision In its department of health, and in many 
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of these active investigation is under way. The 
best illustration, perhaps, is the Division of 
Laboratories and Research in the New York 
State Department of Health. New York City and 
Detroit are examples of local governments main- 
taining excellent laboratories in which important 
research activities are being carried on. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that tax-sup- 
ported state universities have the same interest in 
research as the privately endowed institutions. Of 
the seventy-seven medical schools in the United 
States recognized by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, thirty-five are maintained by taxation. In 
this connection it should be noted that the trend 
is in the direction of larger funds for research in 
tax-supported institutions as against diminishing 
funds in private institutions. A recent study shows 
that for the eight-year period ending in 1936, re- 
search funds in al] fields of knowledge decreased 
16 per cent in the leading private institutions of 
the United States and increased 41 per cent for 
the same period in the state institutions. 

In other words, with the declining yield from 
investments on the one hand, and with the widen- 
ing activities of public agencies in health and 
education and welfare on the other, the trend 
toward greater governmental participation in the 
costs of research is inevitable. When one considers 
that 70 per cent of the hospital beds of the coun- 
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try are paid for by government, and that of the 
billion dollars or more for annual hospital main- 
tenance, 46 per cent comes from taxes and 46 
per cent from patients, as against only 8 per cent 
from endowment funds, gifts, community chests, 
and other private sources, the development to- 
ward a larger degree of government support of 
medical research is understandable. 

The experience of Europe in medical research is 
interesting and perhaps significant. The great 
majority of continental universities belong to the 
governments and are responsible to the minis- 
tries of education. Institutes of medical research 
have likewise been traditionally supported by 
special government grants. In France the Pasteur 
Institute is the only important exception to this 
generalization. In Germany, whatever may be the 
present or future state of science, the world should 
remember with appreciation the enlightened atti- 
tude which flourished there under the state sup- 
port at a time when medical research breathed 
but feebly elsewhere. 

England has outstanding private institutions 
like the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the component medical divisions of the Uni- 
versity of London, in all of which medical re- 
search of a high type is carried on; buc at the mo- 
ment a large measure of support and initiative is 
provided by the Medical Research Council, a 
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government organization established in 1920 
which receives £195,000 a year from the Treasury. 
This fund the Council expends on direct research 
projects, fellowships, grants in aid, and institu- 
tional support. Under the progressive leadership 
first of Sir Walter Fletcher and later of Sir Ed- 
ward Mellanby the Council not only has avoided 
the dangers of political influence but has main- 
tained a standard of quality and imagination in 
its work which today gives Great Britain a leading 
place in medical research. 

With the need and the promise of research in 
medicine as real as they are in our generation, the 
question of private versus public support would 
seem to be of secondary interest. At least the argu- 
ment belongs in the field of public policy rather 
than in the field of medicine. Whatever the source 
of funds for research, medicine is bound to profit. 
Walter Reed and his colleagues blazed the trail in 
yellow fever with funds furnished by the War 
Department, while Theobald Smith initiated his 
epoch-making studies of protozoal diseases as an 
associate of the Department of Agriculture. On 
the other hand, the work of Whipple and Minot 
in anemia, of Avery in pneumonia, of Banting in 
the discovery of insulin—to mention only a few 
out of many ~~ has been done with the support of 
private funds. 

Moreover, @ spirit of cooperation and reciprac- 
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ity has been exhibited by both sides. The large 
private foundations have not hesitated to aid 
government institutions, state and federal, in the 
support of significant research undertakings. On 
the other side, through WPA grants and through 
the allocation of the research funds of the National 
Cancer Institute, the Federal Government has 
shown the same liberal attitude, making no dis- 
tinction between privately endowed and tax- 
supported institutions. 

That both public and private research have 
their own peculiar weaknesses is admitted. Gen- 
erally speaking, the salaries in tax-supported in- 
stitutions are too low, and the best talent is apt 
to be attracted to the private institutions or to 
industry. Moreover, there is at least the possibil- 
ity that public opinion, impatient for quick 
results, may insist that tax money be directed to 
immediate utilitarian ends. In cancer research, 
for example, there might conceivably be pressure 
to look for a “cure”; whereas in the opinion of 
many scientists the attack on this problem must 
be through slow studies on the fundamental bi- 
ology of growth. Again, government-supported 
research usually follows the tradition of govern- 
ment budgeting: i.e, the purpose of the appro- 
priation is first determined, then the amount to 
be spent is fixed, and finally the personnel is se- 
lected. Privately supported research can, and 
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frequently does, reverse this process by first find- 
ing the able men, and then building the research 
project, whatever it may be, around their special 
talents. First-class brains are not made to order 
nor can they always be found for particularized 
tasks. 

On the other side of the picture, it is a question 
how much longer, under present economic con- 
ditions, private research institutions can continue 
to secure adequate support from private sources. 
Private organizations cannot dream of matching 
the sums for research to which government has 
access. Within the year, by a single appropria- 
tion, Congress made available for research in 
cancer a sum of money for annual expenditure 
that is comparable in amount to all the grants 
from private sources in the United States put to- 
gether. The actual decrease of research funds in 
private institutions presents a problem of crucial 
importance which is involved with larger ques- 
tions relating to the whole future of universities, 
institutes, and laboratories dependent on private 
sources for support. As far as medical research is 
concerned — limiting the discussion to this one 
field—it would be a tragic outcome if through 
lack of adequate funds the initiative and intel- 
lectual leadership which these private institutions 
have given to medicine were gradually crippled 
or curtailed, Without in any way minimizing the 
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value and significance of publicly supported re- 
search, it is undoubtedly a fair statement that in 
private institutions originality, spontaneity of 
thought, variation, independence, conviction, and 
tenacity have had a peculiarly rich soil in which 
to flourish. 

Both types of institution, public and private, 
have a contribution to make. Both movements 
are of the greatest scientific and social impor- 
tance. Each supplements the other. Neither could 
occupy the whole field. To think of them as com- 
peting interests is to misunderstand their quali- 
ties. There is too much work to be done and this 
golden age of medical research in which we are 
now living promises too bright a future to justify 
any present charges of encroachment from either 
side. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 
IN THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 

During 1938 the Foundation appropriated in 
the medical sciences a total of approximately 
$3,800,000, This does not include the appropria- 
tion to the China Medical Board described on 
page 6, which was made under a previous au- 
thorization. 

Since 1932 the major activity of the Foundation 
in the medical sciences has been in psychiatry, 
neurology, and related subjects. In the medical 
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sciences as in other divisions, however, the 
Foundation has not considered it wise to confine 
its program rigidly to the subjects adopted for 
special emphasis. Indeed, during 1938, in addt- 
tion to the appropriations for psychiatry, ap- 
proximately twice as much was given for de- 
velopment and research in other fields. Of the 
total of $3,800,000 appropriated during the year, 
roughly $1,200,000 was devoted to the general 
field of mental hygiene; $2,600,000 went for other 
types of support. This ratio does not mean that 
the Foundation’s primary and long-time empha- 
sis has been altered. It means rather that the 
Foundation does not hesitate to step outside its 
own self-imposed limitations if more significant 
opportunities appear. 

The principal grants in 1938, other than in the 
field of psychiatry and neurology, were in con- 
nection with the general development of certain 
departments in the medical schools of five unt- 
versities: Washington University in St. Louis, the 
Johns Hopkins University, the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, the University of Oregon, and 
Stanford University. For this purpose a total of 
$1,725,000 was appropriated. Yale University was 
given $700,000 for the use of its Institute of 
Human Relations. The Foundation’s grant was 
designed to stabilize the finances of the Institute 
and to enable it to work out a program at a per- 
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manent level of support. An appropriation of 
$66,000 was made to the Research Council of the 
Department of Hospitals of New York City to- 
ward the cost of research in chronic diseases over 
a period of three years. This project is based 
upon the cooperation of Columbia University 
with the City Department of Hospitals. A re- 
search staff from the University, already organ- 
ized, will work in the 1,500-bed hospital which is 
being erected on Welfare Island for the care of 
patients with chronic diseases. 

The principal appropriations in 1938 in the 
field of psychiatry and neurology were as follows: 
(1) $150,000 was given for the support, over three 
years, of the Department of Neuropsychiatry in 
Washington University, St. Louis. An essential 
feature of the plan is the cooperation of neuro- 
anatomy and experimental psychology with clini- 
cal psychiatry. (2) The London County Council 
was given $127,500 for support, over a period of 
five years, of the psychiatric research carried on 
by Maudsley Hospital, London. This Hospital 
offers advanced training to the personnel of the 
entire hospital system of the Council (35,000 
beds). It teaches psychiatry to medical students 
and is the principal English center for refresher 
courses in psychiatry for panel practitioners. (3) 
An appropriation of $100,000 was made to Colum- 
bia University in support of teaching and re- 
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search in neurology over a period of five years. 
The recent merger of the Neurological Institute 
with the Presbyterian Hospital, affiliated with 
Columbia University, provides an opportunity at 
the Medical Center for close cooperation between 
teaching and research in neurology on the one 
hand and the work of the various departments of 
the Medical School on the other. (4) McGill 
University in Montreal was given $51,000 for 
expenditure over four years in support of studies 
of epilepsy and dementia to be carried on in the 
Neurological Institute of the University. 


TASKS AHEAD FOR MEDICINE 

The reason that The Rockefeller Foundation, in 
the medical sciences, is concentrating its efforts 
on mental hygiene is because it believes that at 
the moment that field represents one of the most 
underdeveloped areas in all medicine. In no other 
field is the need more desperate or the potentiali- 
ties for useful advances more promising. It 1s not 
necessary to recall the fact that cases of mental 
and nervous diseases occupy more hospital beds 
in this country than all other diseases combined. 
One has only to look about him at the tragic €X- 
amples of human maladjustment and inade- 
quacy in everyday life. Because the field is rela- 
tively so difficult, it has lagged far behind other 
developments in medicine, It has been invaded 
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all too often by the incompetent practitioner or 
the charlatan. One wonders if even its terminology 
is much more accurate or significant than the 
terminology of general medicine in the period 
when doctors discoursed learnedly of the body’s 
“humouts.” 

But with all the need that exists in this field it 
would be foolish to shut one’s eyes to the fact not 
only that other fields are also backward but that 
science ts on the threshold of great events in 
medicine; adequate support in a dozen different 
areas might well bring results of incalculable 
benefit to human health and welfare. Cancer is 
of course one of these areas that immediately 
comes to mind. Obstetrics is another because the 
maternal mortality rate in the United States re- 
mains a national disgrace. No single organization, 
whether it be a foundation or even a government, 
can begin to meet all the needs and opportunities 
that present themselves on every side. On the 
other hand, no organization working in the field 
of medical research can fail to be aware of the in- 
viting paths along which, with trained personnel 
and adequate financing, substantial progress 
could be made. 

A ccmplete or comprehensive list of these 
promising paths would of course lie beyond both 
the limitations of this Review and the compe- 
tence of the writer; but it is possible to mention 
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a few of them which in recent years have been 
brought persuasively to the attention of The 
Rockefeller Foundation. The funds of the Founda- 
tion could not possibly be spread to cover them, 
but in our opinion they represent unique oppor- 
tunities in teaching and research where large 
sums could effectively be spent. 

1. Chemotherapy. The recent amazing develop- 
ment and application of sulfanilamide, and the 
earlier successes of salvarsan in syphilis and of 
tryparsamide in African sleeping sickness, sug- 
gest the possibility of a broad frontal attack, 
through organic chemistry, upon some of the hid- 
den secrets of chemical substances. The possibil- 
ity, indeed the probability, that further chemical 
compounds, synthesized in the laboratory, will 
have specific action on the infective organisms 
causing particular diseases in man and animals, 
opens a door to a future of immense significance. 
Work of this type is well under way in Germany, 
and in Great Britain an annual grant from the 
government of £30,000 was recently made to the 
Medical Research Council to develop research 
in chemotherapy on a comprehensive scale, In the 
United States research in this field could be 
greatly stimulated, and funds of considerable 
magnitude over a period of years could profitably 
be employed. 

2. Dermaiology. No organ of the body is more 
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vital than the skin, which protects other organs 
from external injuries and particularly from the 
effects of temperature variations. In view of this 
fact it is a matter of concern that dermatology has 
lagged so far behind many other branches of 
clinical medicine. While this may be due in part 
to difficulties inherent in the subject, it is obvious 
that in America at least the lack of adequate 
facilities for study in the way of well-organized 
clinics and laboratories has been an important 
factor. Though active research on skin diseases is 
going on in several medical centers in this coun- 
try, we have no departments or institutes of 
dermatology which would compare favorably with 
the best in Europe. The recent weakening of the 
great German and Austrian centers of dermato- 
logical teaching and research through the dis- 
placement of eminent men in this field makes it 
all the more important that American efforts be 
strengthened. 

3. Pharmacology. Though no subject in medicine 
would seem more important than pharmacology, 
which deals with the action of drugs and their use 
in disease, this field of medicine is hampered by 
lack of adequate financial support. In twenty-five 
recognized American medical schools there are 
no separate departments of pharmacology, the 
subject being combined for economic reasons with 
physiology or biochemistry. In many other 
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schools where there is a separate division, the 
subject receives but meager support. This situa- 
tion is doubtless responsible for the failure of 
pharmacology to attract recruits and for the 
shortage of outstanding younger men to fill pro- 
fessional chairs which are becoming vacant. 
Larger support is needed not only to promote 
fruitful research in this important field but also 
to improve the teaching on the applied side— the 
administration of drugs— which is notably weak 
in most American medical schools. 

4. Legal or Forensic Medicine. This subject, 
which may be defined as the application of expert 
medical knowledge to the administration of jus- 
tice, is in most places in the United States para- 
lyzed in its development by the existence of the 
coroner system. It is a curious fact that in spite of 
the insistent teachings of popular murder mystery 
stories to the effect that intelligence and technical 
skill are requisite for the unraveling of crime, the 
American public proceeds on the assumption that 
almost anybody can be named coroner and 
thereby have the responsibility of determining the 
cause of death of any victim of violence, or of any 
unexplained death. The medical profession shares 
with the legal profession serious responsibility for 
the backwardness of this field, and the status of 
legal medicine in the United States makes a 
shabby comparison with that in Switzerland, 
Denmark, Scotland, or Germany. A foundation 
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devoting its attention to the development of this 
subject would find that a beginning had already 
been made at one or two American universities, 
but it would need to be prepared to foster and 
develop teaching and training in this field over 
perhaps fifteen or twenty years. 

s. Industrial Medicine. There are no medical 
schools in the United States with departments of 
industrial hygiene which are fully adequate for 
the instruction of physicians going into this field, 
or competent to provide expert advice and direc- 
tion to industries confronted with the health prob- 
lems of their personnel — problems which often 
derive from the nature of the industry itself. With 
the support of sufficient funds, such departments 
could easily and effectively be developed, and 
the result would be a clear-cut and much-needed 
accomplishment. It is noteworthy that in the com- 
prehensive plans for the protection of the health 
of its people, the Russian Government is giving 
special attention to industrial medicine. Effective 
institutes for the study and prevention of indus- 
trial diseases have been established at Moscow 
and Leningrad, and a great museum designed to 
show health hazards in mines and factories has 
been organized at Kharkov. Similarly the Kaiser 
Wilhelm-Institut fir Arbeitsphysiologie at Dort- 
mund, Germany, is without parallel in the United 
States. 

6, Dentistry. Although America leads the world 
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in dentistry, it is a leadership based more upon 
ingenuity of a mechanical sort than upon the 
amount or character of research done on the anat- 
omy, pathology, or physiology of the oral cavity. 
Almost no dentists are trained in such a way that 
they can do research of a quality comparable to the 
research in medical schools on medical and surgi- 
cal problems. Until our dental schools are brought 
more closely into line with our medical schools, 
much of the mechanical brilliance of American 
dentists will remain that and nothing more, and 
the essential curative and preventive measures 
will go unstudied. 

Owing largely to the support and stimulus of 
the Carnegie Corporation an auspicious beginning 
in this field has been made. But the field is vast, 
and large sums are necessary adequately to cover 
if. 

7. Public Heaith, If it is assumed that the sup- 
port of departments of preventive medicine and 
public health in American medical schools is in any 
sense proportionate to their opportunities for so- 
cial service, this assumption should be immediate- 
ly corrected. Relatively few of the seventy-seven 
recognized medical schools in the United States 
which are producing the doctors for the future 
have adequate instruction in preventive medicine 
and public health. Large sums could effectively be 
employed over the next ten or fifteen years to 
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advance the status of preventive medicine by the 
simple process of giving students in medical 
schools adequate training in the subject. 

8. The Diseases of Advancing Years. Here is a 
field of research, at present inadequately sup- 
ported, but one that is sure to be of increasing 
importance as the population gains in the number 
and proportion of older people. The circulatory 
failures, high blood pressure, chronic kidney dis- 
ease, rheumatism, and the faults of nutrition in 
elderly people are only a few examples of subjects 
in a wide and at present largely neglected area. 
Concentration on this group of diseases, backed 
by sufficient funds, would undoubtedly prove 
highly productive. 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Many of the brilliant advances of science can be 
described in terms of the progressive discovery of 
smaller and yet smaller units of nature. From the 
atoms of Democritus to the atoms of the nuclear 
physicist is a far cry, not only in time but in the 
very character of the contrasting concepts, and a 
guiding principle in the long sequence of experi- 
ments which has brought us from the one to the 
other has been the natural philosopher's persistent 
desire to find the ultimate littleness of things. 

In this search progress has been made at an un- 
even rate. During the nineteenth century, when 
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biology was proclaiming the ceil as the unit not 
only of the structure but of the physiological 
activity of the living organism, the physical 
sciences had already advanced to a point where 
they were dealing with the molecule and the atom. 
In the twentieth century, the physical sciences 
have probed inside the atom, have blasted it 
apart, and have identified several of its constit- 
vent elements. In that progress toward greater 
refinement of detail, the biological sciences have 
also shared. Using many of the delicate and exact 
instruments which the physicist devised in his 
attack on inorganic material, they are beginning 
the description and analysis of biological phe- 
nomena, not in terms of cells as units, but in 
terms of genes and other critically important sub- 
divisions of cells; and recently even in terms of 
molecular structure and forces. This marks, for 
the biological sciences, an advance which may 
prove to be as revolutionary and significant as 
the discovery of the living cell in the nineteenth 
.. century. A new biology— molecular biology—has 
begun as a small but significant salient in the 
whole field of biological research. 

Biology has always had to wait on the develop- 
ment and application of the physical sciences be- 
fore it could go very far along the road. Without 
physical optics there would have been no mictro- 
scope, and until the perfection of the microscope 
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the biologist was in the main limited to what his 
unaided senses told him. It was by means of the 
compound microscope that the development of 
the cell theory was made possible in the nine- 
teenth century. Similarly it is by means of the new 
tools and techniques developed in many instances 
by the physical sciences that the door to a biology 
of molecules has only recently been opened. The 
fundamental interrelation of all knowledge was 
never more dramatically illustrated. The fallacy 
of the argument for a moratorium on research in 
physics and chemistry was never so adequately 
exposed. Biology and medicine can go just so far, 
and then they must wait for new ideas, fresh 
techniques, and more powerful instruments. 
These techniques or instruments may well be 
developed in a chemical or physical laboratory, in 
an astronomical observatory, or in the brain of a 
mathematician. Neither the physicist nor the 
astronomer nor the mathematician is necessarily 
thinking of biology, nor is he necessarily inter- 
ested in it. But success in pushing out the bound- 
aries of knowledge in any one discipline is bound 
to have its repercussions in all. 

The new tools which biology is using today are 
many and varied. No longer 1s the microscope 
limited by the wave length of ordinary light. The 
ultramicroscope and the ultraviolet microscope 
have brought new magnification. Within the last 
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year, the electron microscope, which uses elec- 
trons instead of light rays, has produced mag- 
nifications far in excess of any optical system, and 
may have important uses in biological research. 
With the aid of the ultracentrifuge, an instrument 
capable of over a thousand revolutions per second, 
biologists are learning about minute particles dis- 
persed in the blood and other body fluids, particles 
which they have not been able to separate out 
by any other means. The spectroscope, long em- 
ployed to identify the elements in the distant 
stars, is revealing the presence of minute amounts 
of biologically important chemicals and is helping 
to explain the chemical composition of organic 
compounds. The x-ray, which has discovered so 
much concerning the atomic structure of solids, 
is now being used for delicate measurements in 
the field of living material. 

Using as tracers two types of “tagged atoms,” 
scientists are learning new facts about metabo- 
lism. Readily identifiable, these tagged atoms can 
be traced in their course through the living organ- 
ism, Such techniques as electron diffraction, 
electrophoresis, double stream refraction, and 
methods using optical means are also bringing 
new precision to biological research. Similarly im- 
portant contributions are being made by colloidal 
chemistry, surface chemistry, and modern struc- 
tural organic chemistry. 
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It is with the aid of such new devices that biol- 
ogy is off on fresh trails. It should not be expected, 
of course, that continual fragmentation will of 
itself necessarily reveal the true inner meaning of 
life processes. A living organism may well be 
something more than the sum of its parts. Mis- 
takes, moreover, will undoubtedly be made; hy- 
potheses will be built up and then discarded; even 
facts will turn out to be facts only of the time, 
place, and circumstance of their appearance. But 
the pursuit of knowledge will continue —a long 
climb toward a clearer understanding of the na- 
ture of life itself. 

During 1938 the Foundation made a number of 
grants for the development of projects in this new 
field of “molecular biology.” Two were made to 
Washington University, St. Louis. One of $50,000 
was for support, over a period of five years, of re- 
search in general physiology and experimental 
embryology. The research program will employ a 
variety of these newer experimental techniques in 
the detailed study of nerve and muscle action, 
and in developmental mechanics. The other, of 
$17,000, was for support, over a three-year period, 
of research in biochemistry, with particular refer- 
ence to the metabolism of carbohydrates and the 
chemical reactions in living muscle. To the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, England, the Foundation appro- 
priated $51,000 toward the expenses, over a period 
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of five years, of research on the x-ray analysis of 
biological tissue. New York University was given 
$25,000 in support of research, over a period of 
five years, using the technique of micromanipula- 
tion on cellular physiology. 

A number of other grants were made for work 
which included important elements relating to 
this general topic. Three will illustrate one type of 
such grants. To the University of California, the 
Foundation appropriated $30,000 toward ex- 
penses in connection with the installation of a 
cyclotron. Two grants were made in support of 
research employing the two different varieties of 
“tagged atoms”: Columbia University was given 
$71,500, over a period of five years, toward the cost 
of research with the aid of chemical isotopes; and 
a grant of $35,000 was made to the University of 
Rochester toward the cost, over a period of three 
years, of research with radioactive isotopes. In 
addition, reference should be made to the various 
appropriations in support of bio-organic chemical 
research, described in the following section. 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS IN 
EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY 


The Foundation’s largest commitment during 
1938 in the field of the natural sciences was a con- 
ditional appropriation of $1,500,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago toward the establishment of a 
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$2,000,000 endowment fund for research in the 
biological sciences. To provide for the support of 
biological research during the three years in which 
the University is raising its share of the perma- 
nent fund, the Foundation made an additional 
grant of $180,000. The Division of Biological 
Sciences of the University of Chicago occupies a 
prominent position in American science. Its field 
is a wide one, the departments of biochemistry, 
physiology, anatomy, pharmacology, bacteriol- 
ogy, and psychology, as well as zoology and 
botany, cooperating to develop a balanced and 
integrated research program. 

Harvard University was given $100,000 for ex- 
penditure over seven years toward the cost of 
research in the Department of Physical Chemistry 
in its Medical School. This study will provide 
quantitative data on the chemical and electrical 
behavior of proteins and lipoids. A grant of 
$75,000 was made to the University of Illinois in 
support, over five years, of studies in nutrition, 
with particular reference to the function of the 
amino acids. The University of Stockholm was 
given $37,400 for its institute of experimental 
biology, part for the completion of the new build- 
ing, and the balance for additional personnel and 
the expenses of conferences. A grant of $40,000 
was made to the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine, toward the 
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cost of a building to house the Laboratory’s 
unique stocks of specialized and standardized 
mice, which are supplied to research workers 
throughout the country. 

The Foundation has a particular interest in the 
development of the organic chemistry of natural 
substances. During 1938 four appropriations were 
made in this general field, two to institutions in 
the United States and two abroad. Cornell Uni- 
versity received $31,400 for research over a period 
of three years on the biochemistry of proteins, 
peptides, amino acids, hormones, and related 
compounds. The grant is designed to provide 
additional workers and equipment. Harvard Uni- 
versity was given $22,500 to support research over 
three years in its Department of Chemistry on 
the heats of organic reactions. This study seeks 
particularly to obtain information on molecular 
structure and upon the rearrangements which 
take place when various molecules react chemi- 
cally. 

To the Laboratory of Organic Chemistry in the 
Eidgenéssische Technische Hochschule, Zurich, 
the Foundation gave $58,800 toward support, over 
a five-year period, of research on the constitution 
and synthesis of physiologically active com- 
pounds. This study is concerned with the analysis 
and synthesis of the sex hormones, sterols, and 
polyterpenes. The Imperial College of Science and 
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Technology of the University of London received 
$61,200 for research over a seven-year period in 
its Department of Organic Chemistry on vitamins, 
sterols, and related compounds. Here the Foun- 
dation’s grant will help to provide spectroscopic 
equipment and additional personnel. 


“THE RETREAT FROM REASON” 


To speak of research in the field of international 
relations in such an anxtous and disillusioned hour 
as this may seem almost like a jest. Everywhere 
reason is on the defensive and we live in danger 
that mass hysteria will completely overwhelm 
It at a time when it is most needed as a safeguard. 
If there have always been wars and rumors of 
wars, never before has there existed the possibility 
of such material havoc and cultural disintegration. 
It may be, as a recent writer has said, that this 
arid period in which we are living is the watershed 
between two forms of civilization, and that the 
future beckons to a Promised Land more pleasing 
than we dream. This optimism is creditable, but 
for the moment at least the world is facing a cul- 
tural crisis in which reason is everywhere in re- 
treat. 

Never has there been a greater need of intelli- 
gent understanding of the social forces that are 
moulding the future. Such an understanding must 
be based on realities, and not on intuition or 
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wishful thinking. If the problems arising out of 
human relations are to be solved at all, it will be 
through the same scientific approach to facts, 
made in the same dispassionate spirit of inquiry, 
which has given man command over his physical 
environment. That this course presents infinite 
difficulties no one will deny, but along this road lies 
the only ultimate hope. 

Acting upon this faith, which to some may 
seem to burn with a feeble flame, many devoted 
organizations throughout the world are working 
directly on the problem of international relations, 
and The Rockefeller Foundation has been glad to 
continue its support in this field. Its grants have 
been limited to objective research, for the most 
part in connection with institutions to which it 
has contributed for a number of years. It has 
proceeded upon the theory that even in a time of 
misunderstanding and hate, facts can be used as 
powerful leverages. Facts of course have their 
limitations in any attempt quickly to mould the 
course of human events. Thomas Huxley once 
remarked that there is nothing more tragic than 
the murder of a big theory by a little fact, but he 
hastened to add that nothing is more surprising 
than the way in which a theory will continue to 
live long after its brains have been knocked out. 
So in the area of international affairs outworn 
theories and old patterns survive in the face of 
their demonstrated inadequacy. However, unless 
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those of us who think of the human spirit in terms 
of freedom are to adopt a defeatist position, there 
must be faith to believe that the cumulative effect 
of an intelligent and informed democratic par- 
ticipation in foreign affairs may change the dark 
picture of the future. 

The principal grants made by the Foundation 
in this field in 1938 are as follows: 


International Information Committee, 
Stockholm: Research program 
(to cover three years) $ 25,000 
Institute of Pacific Relations: Research 
in Far Eastern issues gO, 000 
Council on Foreign Relations: Study 
groups and research program 
(to cover five years) 75,000 
Council on Foreign Relations: American 
Coordinating Committee, in connection 
with the International Studies Con- 
ference (to cover two years} 24,000 
Geneva (Switzerland) Graduate Institute 
of International Studies 
(to cover five years) 315,000 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, 


Paris (to cover four years) 102,000 
Institute of Economics and History, 
Copenhagen (to cover three years) 18,000 
Foreign Policy Association: Research 
Department (to cover three years) ‘75, C00 
Institute of Pacific Relations: Ameri- 
can Council {to cover two years) 30,000 
Institute of Pacific Relations: Pacific 
Council (to cover two years) 80,000 
$834,000 
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OTHER WORK IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

At the same time that it has aided research in in- 
ternational relations, the Foundation has given 
support to the study of equally pressing social and 
economic problems. It must be sadly admitted 
that in this whole area of activity no body of 
generalized knowledge and no accepted scientific 
principles are available such as have been de- 
veloped in mathematics or physics or chemistry. 
The physical sciences have centuries of experi- 
mentation behind them; the social sciences are 
just emerging from @ priori and deductive meth- 
ods. Even today a good deal that masquerades 
under the name of social science is metaphysics, 
as obsolete in its approach as was Francesco 
Sizzi's logic against Galileo’s discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter. “The satellites are invisible 
to the naked eye,” he said, “and therefore can 
have no influence on the earth, and therefore 
would be useless, and therefore do not exist.” 
This same logical method, long outmoded in the 
physical sciences, is traceable in some weighty 
books on economics and political science written 
as late as 1938. 

It 1s a mistake of course to believe that the 
social sciences can be forced into exactly the same 
pattern as the natural sciences. The two sets of 
disciplines parallel each other for part of the dis- 
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tance but not for the whole distance. The extent 
to which they do parallel each other is important; 
the improvements in method to be made in the 
social sciences are quite as far reaching as those 
which, over the last century, have been made in 
the natural sciences. But for the rest of the way 
social science has to do with conceptual schemes 
and considerations of value with which the physi- 
cist or the chemist is not concerned. These con- 
siderations influence the manner in which the 
individual systematizes and weighs his facts, once 
they have been established, with the result that 
the obstacles to productive research in the social 
sciences are infinitely more real and difficult than 
any which the physical scientist has to encounter. 

However, with all the complexity and back- 
wardness of the field a very definite and promising 
beginning has been made. Indeed the progress 
that has been achieved, particularly since the 
opening of the century, is impressive. Two distinct 
lines of activity seem to be possible, both ex- 
tremely difficult and each perhaps as important 
as the other. One has to do with the development 
of the social sciences as instruments for the attain- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge. This involves 
the improvement of techniques, tools, and skills 
and of methods and ways of working, as well as 
the training of adequate personnel. This line of 
activity is the fundamental spade work, the build- 
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ing of the foundations for what is really a new 
science. 

The second line of activity is the utilization of 
these improved techniques in an attempt to throw 
light on current and continuing problems of public 
importance, That these attempts will be im- 
mediately successful or that they promise at once 
to lead modern society out of the wilderness, no 
informed person will claim. Nevertheless, in a 
modest way they represent genuine contributions 
to human welfare and knowledge. A recent state- 
ment by the Social Science Research Council, 
commenting on a number of studies undertaken 
within the last few years, illustrates this point as 
follows: 


The study of government statistics resulted, at a sharply 
reduced cost, in better statistics, of greater utility to the 
government and to the public as well as to students, and at 
a saving of expense and annoyance in reporting by busi- 
ness. The study of population redistribution provided 
knowledge that caused immediate revision of the programs 
of the Federal Housing Authority, the Farm Settlement 
Administration, and the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
has continuing repercussions. The Social Trends study has 
unquestionably had and has a wide influence on thought 
in this country. The study of government personnel has 
become almost a bible to those throughout the United 
States interested in improvement of the public service. 
The study of the operations of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration provided a means of continuously inform- 
ing responsible officials of the evolving effects of policies 
and actions. ... The social security studies are producing 
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important improvements in administration and substantial 
savings in expense at the one end, and at the other, infor- 
mation of value to the formation of policies, such as the 
recent figures showing the number of persons covered by 
the old-age pension law.... The testimony of officials, 
after all allowances, remains impressive as to the value of 
these enterprises. 


The Foundation has been interested in both 
lines of activity discussed in the foregoing para- 
graphs, although the two are often interlinked and 
exact classification is not always easy or even 
accurate. Using these two objectives, however, as 
rough categories, in 1938, under the heading of 
general development, the Foundation appro- 
priated $150,000, over three years, to the Social 
Science Research Council for maintenance of its 
regular work of research planning and confer- 
ences, and gave $75,000, over four years, to the 
same organization for grants in aid in the stimu- 
lation of research. The amount of $225,000 was 
appropriated for fellowships and research aid 
prants in an attempt to develop the essential 
proundwork upon which adequate socia] studies 
can be built. 

Under the second general classification noted 
above the appropriations made by the Founda- 
tion in 1938 are illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: 


1. Agrant of $50,000 was made to the Geneva Research 
Center in Switzerland, for the organization and direction 
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of an international study of the control devices and re- 
strictions under which trade between the nations of the 
world is now operating. Twenty-five agencies of economic 
research scattered throughout the world are collaborating 
in this study, with responsibility for synthesis resting with 
the Geneva Research Center, 

2. An attempt has been made to interest capable stu- 
dents of social science in public service careers. This may 
be illustrated by citing a grant of $105,000 to the National 
Institute of Public Affairs in Washington, an organization 
that annually selects some fifty promising graduates of 
American colleges and universities and arranges to have 
them spend an “internship” year of practical experience 
working within a division of the Federal Government. 

3. Funds have been furnished to provide training facil- 
ities, especially in social science, to those who already are 
in public employment. A grant of $36,000 was made to the 
University of Southern California for improving the teach- 
ing materials of a program which offers inservice training 
to those already in the employment of the State, the cities, 
and the counties in Southern California. The sum of 
$20,000 was piven to Harvard University to allow it to 
continue a practice, inaugurated under a former grant, of 
bringing in as consultants to research seminars, organized 
around topics of major public concern, public officials who 
have practical knowledge and first-hand experience. 

4. A grant of $20,000 was given to the Social Security 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council for 
studying the administrative aspects of state unemploy- 
ment compensation. Larger sums for the general expenses 
of this Committee’s secretariat had been furnished in earlier 
grants from the Foundation. 


In rough figures, $3,800,000 was spent by the 
Foundation in 1938 in support of the social 
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sciences, of which $2,000,000 was given to the 
Spelman Fund, as has already been mentioned; 
a little over $800,000 to work in international rela- 
tions; and the balance, nearly a million dollars, in 
the two lines of activity noted above. 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE: THE FAR 
EAST AND LATIN AMERICA 


In general, the Foundation, operating interna- 
tionally, is not concerned with geographic con- 
siderations. Projects are selected for support not 
because of location in any particular country, but 
because, regardless of location, they give promise 
of advancing knowledge in a given field. Two 
large geographical areas of Foundation interest, 
however, i.e., the Far East and Latin America, 
present, to some extent at least, an exception to 
this rule. The Far East is one of the oldest inter- 
ests of the Foundation. To work in the Far East, 
principally in China, the Foundation to date has 
appropriated about $49,000,000, The greater part 
of this sum has been in connection with the Peip- 
ing Union Medical College, with the development 
of premedical education, and more recently with 
the Foundation’s program for rural reconstruction 
in China, a program which, though harassed by 
war, is still continuing. 

Toward work in Latin America over the last 
twenty years the Foundation has appropriated 
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approximately $9,500,000. Most of this money 
has been spent in the field of public health, the 
study and control of yellow fever absorbing a 
large proportion of it. Although this work in the 
Far East and in Latin America has brought, we 
believe, important by-products in better interna- 
tional understanding, the Foundation in recent 
years has felt that there was an opportunity, 
perhaps, to make a more direct contribution to 
this end by an attempt to stimulate what may 
be called cultural relations with these two vast 
areas. 

That very remarkable Chinese philosopher, Hu 
Shih, who is'now serving as the Ambassador of 
his country to Washington, said recently: “I am 
here to testify that the influence of cultural rela- 
tions between nations is far more effective and far 
more lasting than gunboats.” With this comment 
there are few who would disagree. Friendly rela- 
tions between nations must be based on an in- 
telligent understanding of the contribution which 
each is in a position to make to the other. Too 
often cultural values have been conceived as 
something that one nation offers to another, and 
the other, if 1t 1s enlightened, thankfully accepts. 
But this one-sided arrangement, if it works at all, 
is apt to produce unhappy results. Moreover, it 
sacrifices at the start half the advantages that 
could accrue. One of the errors in missionary en- 
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deavor has always been its ignorance of the value 
of cross-fertilization. 

During the present chaotic conditions in China 
the Foundation has increased rather than dimin- 
ished jts contributions to enterprises whose pur- 
pose is the promotion of cultural interchange with 
the Far East. Because of the disturbed situation 
all the appropriations made in 1938 had to go to 
American institutions. In other words, for the 
moment at least, out of necessity the emphasis is 
on the promotion of understanding by Americans 
of the cultural values of the East. Grants of 
$25,000 each were made to Columbia University 
and to the University of Chicago for the purchase 
of books and other teaching materials in Far 
Eastern subjects. Grants of $15,000 each were 
made to the University of Pennsylvania, to 
Princeton University, and to Cornell University 
to enable these institutions to secure staff mem- 
bers competent in various aspects of Far Eastern 
studies. 

Similarly $7,500 was given to the American 
Council of Learned Societies toward the expenses 
of its summer seminars in Far Eastern subjects 
over the three years beginning in 1939. The 
American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations have cooperated 
with several universities In summer seminars or 
Institutes aimed to provide study of Far Eastern 
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subjects not generaily available in university cur- 
ricula. As a result of these sessions, teachers from 
many institutions have been able to enrich their 
offerings in this field. 

The recent Lima Conference has drawn nation- 
wide attention to the importance of Latin-Ameri- 
can relations. There are, of course, wide variations 
not only between the Latin-American countries 
themselves, but even more between Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and the United States. Historically 
and culturally South America has closer ties with 
Europe than with us. There is a very genuine 
basis, however, for the ideals which underlie the 
Pan-American movement. Not only do North, 
Central, and South America occupy one hemi- 
sphere, but all of the peoples in that hemisphere 
have recently faced, or are still facing, pioneer 
conditions. All of them are inherttors and trustees 
of fresh lands and vast natural resources. Com- 
pared with the older European civilizations, the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere are perhaps 
freer from tradition and readier for new experi- 
ments in cultural and social living. In any event, 
the opportunity for cultural interchange between 
the nations of North and South America is obvi- 
ous, and the possibilities that may come of this 
development in terms not only of sympathetic 
understanding but of a new and more vital cul- 
tural life seem to be real and tangible. 
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The Foundation’s particular interest in cultural 
interchange with Latin America began tentatively 
in 1935. During 1938 four modest grants were 
made in this general field, three of them to institu- 
tions in the United States and one to an organiza- 
tion in Europe. Here again, as in the Far East, it 
is fust as important that other nations should 
understand South America as it is that South 
America should understand other nations. The 
sum of $16,000 was given to the University of 
New Mexico for the development of its library 
resources in connection with studies of the history 
and culture of the Southwestern United States 
and Latin America. An appropriation of $15,000 
was made to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, over a period of five years, toward the 
expenses of its Handbook of Latin American 
Studies. The aim of this handbook, which has 
been published annually since 1936, is to give im- 
mediate access to such scholarly work relating to 
Latin America as is produced in all the countries 
of the world. 

A grant of $10,000 was made to Tulane Uni- 
versity toward the expenses of cataloguing the 
collections of the museum of its Middle American 
Research Institute. Finally, $12,000, over three 
years, was given for the support of studies in 
Latin-American literature by the Children’s 
Literature Section of the International Bureau of 
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Education in Geneva, Switzerland. These studies 
will make available in three languages the best 
of the literature for children published in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


MOTION PICTURES AND 
PUBLIC DEMAND 

Modern invention has necessarily widened the 
field of the humanities. The old classical defini- 
tions have to be revised, or if they are still valid 
they have to be applied to contemporary condi- 
tions which are far removed from the days when 
the humanities meant only /itterae humaniores. 
New techniques like those used by the film and 
the radio are altering our patternsof thinking and 
our standards of aesthetic appreciation. A founda- 
tion with a declared interest in the humanities 
must necessarily give some consideration to the 
dramatic shifts that are occurring in the cultural 
life of the world as a result of radio and motion 
pictures. 

Some of the questions to be faced in regard to 
motion pictures were recently summed up in a 
lecture on the film and society by a former British 
fellow of the Foundation, Mr. Thomas Baird: 

The cinema follows public demand. In doing s0, it fol- 
lows public opinion and it seems almost too much to ex- 
pect of the present organization of the cinema and of 


society that the cinema should lead public opinion. We 
occasionally read attacks on the system which censors 
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films, on those decrees which insist what should be left 
out of films. There is an even deepet-seated censorship 
exerted by mass opinion which insists what must be ix 
films — that inarticulate psychological demand of the peo- 
ple to have their desires made into the ready-made experi- 
ences of the cinema... . It seems a fair judgment to say 
that the whole film industry has been built up to meet 
the demand of a public whose appetite has been increased 
by what it fed on. 

The cinema must first be conceived as an industry sell- 
ing entertainment on an unprecedented scale. Any indus- 
try, if it is to survive, must give the public what it needs 
or wants or thinks it wants... . The cinema follows rather 
than leads public opinion, and this following technique is 
not altogether of its own choosing. The cinema comes in 
the wake of ideas and decorates what has already been 
built in the public mind.... 

Had the cinema no obligation to balance its books, and 
had the best minds of our time had access to its machin- 
ery, there is no saying what revolution it could achieve in 
the minds of men. But the shackles are always there-— the 
public, the box office, the high cost of production. It is 
easy to say that the public must be educated to want bet- 
ter films, but that, I suggest, is a reform which would cut 
more deeply into the life of the nation, into the homes and 
kitchens and into the factories and the warehouses than it 
would into the making of films. The other alternative is to 
find some way of breaking the vicious circle of public de- 
mand and high cost of production. 


if Mr. Baird’s views are valid, what can any 


outside organization properly and wisely do to 
help make motion pictures the cultural force they 


might be in society? 
An obvious answer is to finance the production 
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of better films. But as Mr. Baird points out, film 
production is a costly business that lives on the 
returns of giving the public what it wants. In fact, 
the costs of production are such that the entire 
income of a foundation could be swallowed up by 
a relatively small production program; for thete 
is as yet no assurance that what are thought to 
be better films would find a public demand that 
would bring returns. Obviously, therefore, it 
would be impossible for a foundation to embark 
on any significant production program. 

A possible approach is to help in making more 
articulate what public demand for films is—1.e., 
public opinion as to what should be zz films. Does 
what the public thinks it wants in films take fully 
into account what films might offer? What re- 
sources are there as yet untapped which would 
discover wants that the film as yet has left un- 
satisfied? In short, do wants exist which the film 
can satisfy, and in satisfying carry to the public 
a more valid picture of the world today and what 
ig known of it? 

In 1938 the Foundation made a number of in- 
quiries to see if light could be thrown on such 
questions as these. The recent success of several 
films which have dealt with science suggested a 
beginning in that field of knowledge. The Founda- 
tion therefore sought the advice of a group of 
scientists on how the findings and methods of 
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science could be interpreted. The hope is that 
efforts of this kind may aid film makers, and 
others as well, in exploring public demand for a 
valid and useful exposition of the part that science 
is playing. 

As an experiment, too, the Foundation gave 
assistance to the newly established American 
Film Center, an organization which ts advising 
on the production of films portraying aspects of 
life which the film as yet has barely touched — 
such as present-day activities in public health, 
apriculture, education, and public administration. 
A want for such films is supposed to exist on the 
part of an audience that does not seem as yet 
sufficiently large to Justify production. The work 
of the Film Center will serve to test the validity of 
this supposition. 

In this field, as in every other, the fundamental 
need is trained personnel, During 1938 there were 
_ active a total of nine Foundation fellowships for 

special training tn the field of the motion picture. 
Two fellows were working on documentary film 
projects; five were studying the film in relation 
to instruction in drama; one was preparing him- 
self to give college courses on the film; and one, 
after study in the London Film Centre, was in- 
vestigating the possibilities of using motion pic- 
tures for the purpose of training in public ad- 
ministration. 
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OTHER APPROPRIATIONS IN THE 
HUMANITIES 

In spite of the competition of the motion picture 
and the radio, there has been in recent years an 
amazing growth im amateur drama throughout 
the country. Because the Foundation believes 
that this development offers, in a democracy, a 
significant opportunity for a wide participation in 
cultural expression, it has had an active program 
in drama. Aid has been given to a limited number 
of outstanding university centers for the training 
of future leaders. To the University of North 
Carolina, the Foundation in 1938 gave $33,000 in 
support, over a period of three years, of its work in 
drama, and pledged $150,000 for the endowment 
of that work; to Western Reserve University, the 
Foundation gave $35,000 to enable its Depart- 
ment of Drama and Theatre to remodel its exist- 
ing building and erect a wing to house workshops 
and classrooms. Typical of the Foundation’s in- 
terest in community drama was an appropriation 
of $15,000 to the Carolina Art Association in 
Charleston. This grant will assist in the creation 
not only of a noncommercial players’ group re- 
cruited locally, but of a technical staff to direct 
productions and train students and apprentices. 

The National Theatre Conference is a coopera- 
tive organization of directors of community and 
university theatres. To this organization the 
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Foundation appropriated $15,000 for general ex- 
penses and for the creation of a revolving fund 
to assist the amateur stage in securing plays for 
noncommercial use at reasonable royalties. To the 
Authors’ League of America, the Foundation gave 
$25,000 to establish a fellowship fund from which 
small grants might be made to young playwrights 
of demonstrated ability. 

A new and inexpensive way of reproducing 
printed material is by microphotography. To en- 
courage this development, the Foundation made 
two grants in 1938—one of $6,000 to Harvard 
University for the production of microfilm copies 
of foreign newspaper files; and the other of $35,000 
to the Library of Congress for equipping and oper- 
ating a laboratory of microphotography. 

Two grants related to work on source materials. 
The American Museum of Natural History was 
given $6,500 for extending its collection of mate- 
rials on the arts of the American Indian; Princeton 
University was given $50,000 to enable it to com- 
plete its monumental Index of Christian Art. 

Three appropriations made during the year 
were in connection with older or more general 
interests of the Foundation. The American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies was given $90,000 in 
support over a three-year period of its activities 
as a national representative of scholarly work in 
the humanities. An appropriation of $23,500 was 
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made to the American National Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation for the use of its subcom- 
mittee on copyrights. The American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens received $25,000 for 
fellowships in archaeology in connection with the 
excavation of the Athenian Agora. 


THE PROGRAM IN CHINA 


The tragedy that war brings to the intellectual 
life of a nation is vividly illustrated by what has 
happened in China. According to a recent survey, 
there were in China, a year and a half ago, 114 
universities, colleges, and professional schools. Of 
the eighty-two that were located in cities and 
towns which have since been swept by war, only 
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six are operating as usual; forty-one have moved 
to new locations in the interior provinces, some 
of them merging to form new consolidated insti- 
tutions; and of the remaining thirty-five, the sur- 
vey makes the astonishing report: ““Whereabouts 
unknown.” Inasmuch as fifty-two of the eighty- 
two were either destroyed or damaged, it seems 
likely that some of these “lost”? schools have 
ceased to exist. Apart from colleges and universi- 
ties, many valuable public and private libraries 
have been destroyed, including the priceless 
Sinological Library at Nanking, which housed 
rare manuscripts of ancient Chinese literature as 
well as some of the earliest printed works. 

In addition to its support of the Peiping Union 
Medical College, opened in 1921, the Foundation 
since 1934 has been contributing to a series of 
projects in China related to rural reconstruction 
and public health. Toward this work a total of 
$1,200,000 over the last four years has been appro- 
priated almost wholly to Chinese institutions. 
Although many of these institutions were included 
in the orgy of destruction, and although most of , 
them have been forced to find new homes in other 
sections of China, the amazing fact remains that 
all the projects in this rural reconstruction work 
are still functioning. 

The map on the opposite page shows the pres- 
ent location of these projects. Yenching Uni- 
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versity of Peiping, to whose College of Public 
Affairs the Foundation is contributing, is carrying 
on its work in Peiping. Other institutions have 
been forced to migrate, Retreating before the ad- 
vancing Japanese troops, the migrations have 
been to the west and the south — to the Provinces 
of Hunan, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Yunnan, Szech- 
wan. The National Council for Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, formerly at Tsining, is now at Kweiyang. 
The Chinese National Association of the Mass 
Education Movement, at Changsha in 1936, is 
now working in Kwangsi, Kweichow, and Szech- 
wan Provinces, with headquarters at Chengtu. 
Several projects have moved from Nanking. The 
National Agricultural Research Bureau of the 
Ministry of Industry and Agriculture 1s now at 
Chengtu. The Public Health Training Institute 
of the National Health Administration of China 
is now at Kwetyang. The Commission on Medical 
Education is now at Chungking. 

The National Central University in Nanking, 
in whose work in animal husbandry and veter- 
nary medicine the Foundation is interested, was 
repeatedly bombed; two laboratories were burned 
to the ground; one women’s dormitory and two 
men’s dormitories were destroyed; and the library 
and the auditorium were badly damaged. The 
portion of its work under Foundation support 1s 
now being carried on at Chengtu. The University 
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of Nanking, to whose Department of Agricultural 
Economics the Foundation is contributing, suf- 
fered only minor damage, but conditions were so 
disrupted that it was impossible to carry on there, 
and the University was transferred to Chengtu. 
Nankai University at Tientsin, to whose Institute 
of Economics the Foundation is making annual 
grants, was completely wiped out, every building 
being totally destroyed, with a money loss esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. The University, however, 
has shown an amazing will to survive. It has now 
established itself at Kunming, where it 3s incor- 
porated into the National Southwest Associated 
University. 

In support of these projects in this program for 
rural reconstruction, the Foundation in 1938 ap- 
propriated a total of $170,100. During the year 
$60,000 was also given for fellowships and $10,000 
for research and developmental aid grants in 
China. 

In addition to the appropriations for its China 
program, the Foundation gave $85,000 to the 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China 0 
for emergency aid to mission colleges. Of the nine 
colleges aided under this grant, only three — 
Yenching University at Peiping, West China 
Union University at Chengtu, and the University 
of Shanghai —~ remain at their original locations. 
The University of Shanghai, however, has lost 
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the use of its campus and is now in the Interna- 
tional Settlement. Cheeloo University has moved 
from Tsinan to Chengtu; the University of Nan- 
king and Ginling College from Nanking to Cheng- 
tu; Hua Chung College from Wuchang to Kweilin; 
Fukien Christian University from Foochow to 
Shaowu; and Lingnan University from Canton to 
Hongkong. 


KEEPING THE LINES OPEN 


“As good almost kill a Man as kill a good Book,” 
wrote Milton in the dreopagitica. “Who kills a 
Man kills a reasonable creature, God’s Image; but 
he who destroys a good Book, kills reason itself. 
... We should be wary therefore . . . how we spill 
that seasoned life of man preserved and stored up 
in Books; since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and if 
it extend to the whole impression, a kind of mas- 
sacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slay- 
ing of an elemental life, but...slays an im- 
mortality rather than a life.” 

This stirring faith in the dignity and freedom 
of scholarship, once thought to be the common 
possession of the Western world, needs reassertion 
in times like these. We are witnessing an amazing 
paradox. Whereas new and swift means of com- 
munication have shrunk time and space to dimen- 
sions that seem to make a world community 
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necessary and inevitable, an intensified national- 
ism is trying to set up barriers against the ex- 
change not only of goods but even of knowledge 
and ideas. All around us the walls are closing in 
on an ever smaller world of the spirit. In some 
respects we are witnessing a return to the Middle 
Ages. One of the hopeful factors of that period 
was the itinerant scholar. Now, when the intellec- 
tual life of the world is being cramped by bound-~ 
ary lines, the itinerant scholar again assumes a 
peculiar importance. Until normal relations on an 
international basis can be fully resumed, he must 
bear, as he has in the past, part of the responsi- 
bility for keeping the lines open. 

Since 1915, both directly and through repre- 
sentative national agencies in various countries, 
the Foundation has given fellowships to 6,266 in- 
dividuals from seventy-four countries. During the 
year 1938 the Foundation supported 592 fellow- 
ships, at a cost of approximately $754,000. Of the 
total number of these fellowships, 446 were ad- 
ministered directly by the Foundation. The fields 
represented by these fellowships were as follows: 
public health, 106; public health nursing, forty- 
seven; medical sciences, sixty-eight; natural 
sciences, eighty-one; social sciences, sixty-one; 
humanities, seventy-three; and the program in 
China, ten. The other fellowships supported dur- 
ing 1938 were awarded by other agencies. The 
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National Research Council was responsible for 
seventy-three, the American Council of Learned 
Societies for two, the Social Science Research 
Council for thirty-two, the Peiping Union Medical 
College for eighteen, the Medical Research Council 
of Great Britain for thirteen, and the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens, for eight. The 
592 fellows supported in 1938 were citizens of 
forty-seven countries; 385 of them pursued their 
work in countries other than their own. 


APPLICATIONS DECLINED 
DURING 1938 

This heading, Applications Declined, which has 
been used in the Review for many years, may 
perhaps give an inaccurate impression of the pro- 
cedure and method of the Foundation. The Foun- 
dation’s activities are not limited or defined by 
the applications which it receives. A large amount 
of the time of Foundation officers is spent outside 
the office, gaining acquaintance with what is going 
on in research centers or in field demonstrations, 
not only in this country but frequently through. 
out the world. Consequently a substantial propor- 
tion of the grants which the Foundation makes 
are not based upon “‘applications” at all; they are 
developed in the field as a result of discussion be- 
tween representatives of the Foundation and of 
a particular institution. In such cases, the re- 
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quests, when received are merely formal con- 
firmations of proposals which have already been 
explored. 

It ts true, of course, that many applications are 
received during the year, by letter and otherwise 
—many more than can possibly be considered 
favorably. The Foundation is not a general 
philanthropic organization. In order to obtain re- 
sults which are consistent, well planned, and last- 
ting, it has selected certain fields of work for 
special attention, As a result, many proposals 
cannot be assisted, not because they are lacking in 
merit or excellence, but because they fall outside 
the areas of work in which the Foundation is 
attempting to be of service. 

With this preliminary explanation, it may be 
said that during 1938 the Foundation was obliged 
to decline a total of 2,032 applications for aid. 
Some of these applications were within areas of 
established Foundation interest but were declined 
because other opportunities for similar assistance 
seemed more promising. A large proportion of the ; 
applications could not be considered because the 
type of assistance requested did not come within 
the scope of Foundation policy. The Foundation 
does not make gifts or loans to individuals, or 
finance patents or altruistic movements involve- 
ing private profit, or contribute to the building or 
maintenance of churches, hospitals, or other local 
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Institutions, or support campaigns to influence 
public opinion on any social or political questions, 
no matter how important or disinterested these 
questions may be. 

The applications declined during 1938 may be 
classified under the following headings: fellow- 
ships, travel, and training grants, $93; research 
projects, 313; development of educational institu- 
tions and projects, 222; local institutions (includ- 
ing hospitals, churches, libraries, theatres, mu- 
seums, and welfare organizations), 204; personal 
and medical aid, 146; European refugees, 112; 
cures, remedies, and the investigation of theories, 
112} publications, ninety-seven; public health 
projects, forty; continued aid to projects pre- 
viously supported, twenty-three; conferences and 
meetings, eight; miscellaneous, 162. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 


HE members and trustees of The Rocke. 
feller Foundation during the year 1938 
were: 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Chairman 
Winthrop W. Aldrich Jerome D. Greene 


john W. Davis Ernest M. Hopkins 
Harold W. Dodds Thomas J. Parkinson 
Lewis W. Douglas Alfred N. Richards 
John Foster Dulles John D. Rockefeller, 3rd 


Raymond B. Fosdick Walter W. Stewart 
Douglas 5, Freeman Harold H. Swift 


Herbert S. Gasser George H. Whipple 
Waiter 5, Gifford Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Owen D. Young 


The officers of the Foundation were: 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees 

Raymond B. Fosdick President 

Thomas B. Appleget Vice-President 


Selskar M. Gunn Vice-President 

Alan Gregg, M.D. Director for the Medical Sciences 

Warren Weaver Director for the Natural Sciences 

sydnor H. Walker Acting Director for the Soctal 
Setences 

David H. Stevens Director for the Humanitites 

Wilbur A. Sawyer, M.D. Director, International Health i. 
Division 

Norma S. Thompson Secretary 

Lefferts M. Dashiell! Treasurer 

Edward Robinson? Treasurer 

George J. Beal Comptroller 

Thomas M, Debevoise  Couzsel 

Chauncey Belknap Associate Counsel 


1 Died February 28, 1938. 
2 As of October 15, 1938. 
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The following were members of the Executive 
Committee during the year: 
The President, Chairman 


Lewis W. Douglas Walter S. Gifford 
John Foster Dulles Jerome D. Greene 
Herbert S. Gasser Thomas J. Parkinson 


John D. Rockefeller, 3rd. 


The following served as scientific directors of 
the International Health Division of the Founda- 
tion during 1938: 

Thomas Parran, Jr., M.D., Chairman 
John G. FitzGerald, M.D. Kenneth F. Maxcy, M.D. 
Ernest W. Goodpasture, M.D. Thomas M. Rivers, M.D. 


Felix J. Underwood, M.D. 
The Director of the Division 


MEETINGS 
Regular meetings of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion were held on April 6 and December 7, 1938. 
Seven meetings of the Executive Committee 
were held during the year to take actions within 
general policies approved by the trustees. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


A summary of the Appropriations Account of 
the Foundation for the year 1938 and a state- 
ment of its Principal Fund follow. 
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SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS ACCOUNT 


Funps AVAILABLE Funps APPROPRIATED 
Balance from 1937.. $5,393,944 Appropriations 
Income for 1938.... 7,087,106 Public Health.... $2,°725,000 
Unexpended _bal!- Medical Sciences. 4,344,700 
ances of appropri- Natural Sciences. 2,829,870 
ations and author. Social Sciences... 3,762,500 
ization allowed to Humanities...... 999, 500 
lapse, and refunds Program in China. 325,100 
on pfior year Miscellaneous... . $0,000 
STANES...... cease 862,522 Administration 
Transferred from Scientific Divi- 
Principal Fond in SIONS. ....4.. $44,925 
accordance with General....... 286 092 
resolutions of ————— 
trustees, April 6 $16,867,087 
and December 7, 
1998... ecw cea 43755 ,000 


Less appropriations 
for which funds 


were previously 
authorized....... 1,920,000 


$14,947,087 


Authorizations for 
jJater appropria- 


tions by the Ex- 
ecutive Commit- 2 
TEC. cc evenaes 251,491 

315,198, 573 


Balance available for 
appropriation in 


TQ4Q. ceceveceves 1,899,994 
$17,098 , 572 $17,098, 572 
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PRINCIPAL FUND 


Book value as of December 31, 1997......0.cccaeeee ». $150,259,942 
Add: 
Amount returned to principal from Contingent Pro- 
jects Account in accordance with reselution of 


the trustees, April 6, 1938. ........2-.cceeeenees 1, $00,000 
$151 57595942 
Deduct: 


Amount withdrawn from principal for transfer to Ap- 
propriations Account in accordance with resolutions 
of the trustees, April 6, 1938 ($2,500,000) and De. 


cember 7, 1998 ($1,296,000)... cece cence .es 45755 ,000 
Principal Fund as of December 31, 1938.........+.0+-+ 148,004,942 
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SCIENTIFIC DIRECTORS 


John G. FitzGerald, M.D. = Thomas Parran, Jr., M.D. 
Ernest W. Goodpasture, M.D. Thomas M. Rivers, M.D. 
Kenneth F. Maxcy, M.D. Felix J. Underwood, M.D. 


The Director of the Division 


STAFF DURING 1938 ~ 


Director 
Wilbur A. Sawyer, M.D. 


Associate Directors 


Mary Beard! John A. Ferrell, M.D. 
George K. Strode, M.D? 


Assistant Directors 
Lewis W. Hackett, M.D. Andrew J. Warren, M.D. 


Staff 


Charles A. Bailey, M.D. Henry P. Carr, M.D. 
Marshall C. Balfour, M.D. Joseph C. Carter 

Claude H. Barlow, M.D. Lowell T. Coggeshall, M.D. 
Marston Bates Ralph K. Collins, M.D. 
Johannes H. Bauer, M.D. = Platt W. Covington, M.D. 
Henry Beeuwkes, M.D. Porter J. Crawford, M.D. 


George Bevier, M.D. F, Elisabeth Crowell 
Mark F. Boyd, M.D. Brian R, Dyer 
John C. Bugher, M.D. Walter C. Earle, M.D. 


Alexander W. Burke, M.D. Monroe D. Eaton, M.D? 


1 Resigned September 30, 1938. 3 Appointed July 1, 1938. 
2 Appointed associate director April 1938. 
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John E. Elmendorf, M.D. 
Edward W. Flahiff, M.D. 
John P. Fox. M.D. 
Thomas Francis, Jr., M.D? 
Raymond M. Gilmore 
John E. Gordon, M.D. 
John B. Grant, M.D. 
Richard G. Hahn, M.D. 
Rolla B. Hill, M.D. 
Frank L. Horsfall, M.D. 
Thomas P, Hughes 
John L. Hydrick, M.D. 
William P. Jacocks, M.D. 
John H. Janney, M.D. 
Harald N. Johnson, M.D.‘ 
John F. Kendrick, M.D. 
J. Austin Kerr, M.D. 
Stuart F. Kitchen, M.D. 
Frederick W. Knipe 
Henry W. Kumm, M.D. 
Sylvester M. Lambert, 
M.D. 
Charles N. Leach, M.D. 
Thomas P. Magill, M.D.® 
Estus H. Magoon 
Alexander F, 
M.D. 
1 Appointed July 1, 1938. 
4 Resigned September 13, 1938. 
3 Resigned August 31, 1938. 


Mahaffy, 


83 


William A. McIntosh, M.D. 
D. F. Milam, M.D. 
Daniel M. Molloy, M.D. 
Hugo Muench, M.D. 
J. Harland Paul, M.D. 
George C. Payne, M.D. 
Edward G. Pickels 
Elsmere R. Rickard, M.D. 
Paul F. Russell, M.D. 
Raymond C, Shannon 
Hugh H. Smith, M.D. 
Kenneth C. Smithburn, 
M.D. 
Fred L. Soper, M.D. 
Winfield C. Sweet, M.D. 
Richard M,. Taylor, M.D. 
Mary E. Tennant 
Max Theiler, M.D. 
Thomas B. Turner, M.D. 
Allen M, Walcott, M.D. 
Benjamin E. Washburn, 
M.D. 
Clifford W. Wells, M.D. 
Loring Whitman, M.D. 
D. Bruce Wilson, M.D. 
Daniel E. Wright 
Clark H. Yeager, M.D. 
4 Appointed October 1, 1938, 


5 Resigned July 1, 1938. 
6 Retired February 28, 1938. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
DIVISION 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


HE primary activities of the Inter- 
national Health Division of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation in the public health 
field are (1) 2 search for new knowledge directly 
applicable to disease prevention, (2) cooperation 
in investigations of diseases of importance to 
public health, and (3) demonstrations of the 
applications of new knowledge. If these activities 
are to produce practical results, trained personnel 
must be made available for public health posi- 
tions. The International Health Division is there- 
fore in various ways taking steps to support the 
public health education of workers in key posi- 
tions. 

In 1938 the budget of $2,200,000 of the Inter- 
national Health Division was made up of amounts 
designated under six major headings: (1) Labora- 
tories of the International Health Division at The 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
$100,000; (2) Control and Investigation of Spc- 
cific Diseases and Deficiencies, $479,640; (3) State 
and Local Heaith Services, $229,010; (4) Public 
Health Education, $240,745; (5) Field Service, 
$762,000; (6) Fluid Fund, $298,60s. 
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The fluid fund, a sum available for allotment 
outside of fixed items or as additions to them, 
enables the Division to undertake new activities 
or enlarge old ones as special opportunities arise 
during the year. It affords the elasticity essential 
to progress in the pioneering work of the Division. 
The item for field service provides for salaries, 
commutation, and travel, and also for other ex- 
penses connected with the maintenance, trans- 
portation, and office expenses of a staff which in 
1938 conducted work in thirty-seven countries. 
Research work in laboratories, field work in con- 
trol of diseases, aid to state and local health 
services and public health education are discussed 
in succeeding sections, with emphasis first on the 
role of the laboratory. 


LABORATORY RESEARCH 


The Foundation’s program of research into the 
nature of virus diseases, centered in the labora- 
tory of the International Health Division at The 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in New 
York, has recently opened some promising avenues 
of approach. New serological types have come to 
light, new diseases peculiar to animals seem to 
offer new opportunities for the study of baffling 
human infections, and ingenious and powerful 
tools of research lately have been introduced. 

A year ago it was believed that one type of 
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influenza, called epidemic influenza, was caused, 
like yellow fever, by a single type of virus. Several 
strains of this virus were known, but it was sup- 
posed that these varied in minor aspects only and 
that basically all were of the same general type. 
Today, as a result of researches carried forward 
during 1938, we know that the problem is more 
complicated. The virus of the influenza prevalent 
in one epidemic outbreak may be powerless to 
render immunity against the virus of another out- 
break. The study of some thirty strains indicates 
that there are definitely different serological vari- 
ants. Each will immunize against itself but may 
confer little or no protection against other strains 
of influenza virus. Apparently the prevention of 
influenza may require the use of polyvalent vac- 
cines in which many known strains of influenza 
virus are incorporated. 

A number of patients afflicted with what seemed 
to be an atypical form of pneumonia have fur- 
nished valuable material for laboratory study. 
Lobar pneumonia is usually caused by a bac- 
terium, the pneumococcus, and yet in none of 
these patients was any pneumococcus found. Al- 
though eight species of animals have been inacu- 
lated with material from these patients, no etio- 
logical agent has yet been discovered. 

Recent investigations of the common cold show 
that its virus is unique; it is not merely a variant 
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of influenza. These studies are being facilitated by 
the availability of a test community at Yorktown 
Heights in Westchester County, New York, but 
the research has been hampered by the lack of 
suitable experimental animals. Dr. A. R. Dochez, 
working at Columbia University, reports that he 
has been unable to detect susceptibility to the 
common cold in any animal except the chim- 
panzee. Until a relatively small, cheap animal is 
available, the research will be limited. 

A program through which it is hoped to dis- 
cover additional animal carriers of disease was 
recently inaugurated by the International Health 
Division. In Brazil and Colombia, where field 
studies of yellow fever have been under way for 
years, it 1s the practice to capture wild animals 
and test their blood for evidence of past experi- 
ence with yellow fever. By testing them for other 
virus diseases, additional instances of animal 
susceptibility to human diseases may be found. 
If these studies should turn up a rodent responsive 
to the common cold, for example, the finding 
would be a boon to the laboratories. This program 
of animal capture and test, already under way in 
South America, is being extended to Westchester 
County, and to the Alabama district where rabies 
is being studied. 

The only animals known to be vulnerable to 
infantile paralysis are humans and monkeys, and 
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an intensive search is now being made to extend 
the list. Recently, in the New York laboratory, 
a virus isolated from mice was found to produce 
the same symptoms in mice that infantile paral y- 
sis produces in man. The mouse virus appears to 
be of the same size as the agent of infantile paraly- 
sis, but tests show that its immune serum Is net 
able to protect against human infantile paralysis. 
Although we must recognize the new find as a 
different ailment, the close parallelism in the 
symptoms encourages the researchers to believe 
that it will help them in their attacks on the 
human disease. 

The ultimate goal is prevention. The extensive 
program of vaccination against yellow fever is a 
current example of what the microbe fighters 
would like to do against every form of infectious 
disease. The fact that there is only a single type 
of yellow fever virus makes a problem relatively 
simple in comparison with that of immunizing 
against influenza, for example, with its unknown 
number of different serological types. The surest 
present method of influenza prevention appears 
to be this procedure: to isolate the virus at the 
outset of an epidemic, and then use that repre- 
sentative type to inoculate against the disease. 

Two main objectives guide the program of the 
International Health Division in these researches: 
(1) to devise means for easy and prompt diap- 
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nosis, and (2) to develop means of preventing the 
diseases. : 

The great handicap is ignorance of the nature 
of the virus itself; and this applies not only to 
influenza but also to every other virus disease 
that plagues humanity. What sort of thing is the 
virus, how large, how heavy, how shaped, how 
constructed, of what materials? 

A new attack on these questions is under way 
with the assistance of two powerful new tools of 
research—one perfected in the laboratory of the 
International Health Division, the other im- 
ported from Sweden. The latter is electrochemical 
in its operation of separating minute particles 
having different electrical properties even though 
of the same weight. The former harnesses the pull 
of centrifugal force to various purposes. 

The very minute entities known as viruses 
appear to be of dimensions smaller than the wave 
lengths of visible light, hence there is not much 
sround for hope of detailed visual studies, Faced 
by this situation, medical researchers have turned 
to indirect means of examining the invisible. 

A first problem 1s to isolate the virus. It exists 
in the blood serum of the afflicted person or 
animal, but there are hundreds of other sub- 
stances also in blood, including many complicated 
protein compounds, and to separate the virus 
from this heterogeneous mixture ts no simple 
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problem of chemical analysis. Some investigators 
use collodion filters arranged in a graduated series 
according to fineness of pores, but what is sifted 
out by this process is still a conglomerate. The 
first effective device was developed about fifteen 
years ago by Professor The Svedberg working at 
the University of Uppsala in Sweden. 

Svedberg was impressed by the phenomenon of 
sedimentation. If you have a mixture containing 
particles of different masses, there will be a fixed 
order in which the particles settle. In a suspension 
of muddy water, for example, the fragments of 
rock, being heavier, will drop first. Then particles 
of coarse sand will deposit, followed by lighter 
sand grains. Finally, after several hours, particles 
of clay will have sedimented; and, if the mixture 
stands longer, still finer clay will form a top layer. 
But no matter how long the solution stands, there 
are some motes that will never settle; they are 
too light for gravity to overcome the buoyant 
effect of random collisions with the perpetually 
moving water molecules. If gravitation were 
stronger, more would separate, If the experiment 
could be removed to the planet Jupiter, where 
pravity is nearly three times that on the Earth, 
some of the finer particles would settle. 

Nothing can be done about gravitation, but 
centrifugal force offers a close parallel, and for 
several decades chemists have used whirling de- 
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vices as a means of causing colloidal substances 
to sediment. Until recently these devices were 
handicapped by deleterious heating which gener- 
ated from air friction. It was Professor Svedberg’s 
achievement to design a whirligig of form so com- 
pact, of metal so tough, of driving parts so in- 
genious, and, most important of all, with rotor 
so surrounded by a hydrogen atmosphere, that 
for the first time proteins were isolated by cen- 
trifugal force. He called his apparatus the “‘ultra- 
centrifuge.” 

It is an improved ultracentrifuge that has been 
developed in the laboratory of the International 
Health Division. Though following the basic 
principle of Svedberg’s original design, the new 
apparatus embodies many changes. The rotor is 
differently shaped, is made of the lighter dur- 
alumin alloy instead of steel, is driven by air 
instead of by a jet of oil, and as it whirls in a very 
high vacuum it rides on an almost frictionless 
cushion of compressed air, Another innovation is 
an optical system which enables the operator to 
read the results of an experiment directly, instead 
of, as heretofore, only by complicated indirect 
readings and computations involving hours and 
sometimes days. All in all, the new instrument is 
a far more powerful, versatile, and useful mecha- 
nism than the ultracentrifuge which was tried in 
the laboratory previously. 
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To separate virus from a mixture, the fluid 
containing it is placed in a small celluloid re- 
ceptacle, which locks into a slot within the rotor. 
The container holds half a cubic centimeter, a 
portion of serum weighing one-sixtieth of an 
ounce avoirdupois. Such ts its weight at rest. But 
when the ultracentrifuge is whirling 60,000 revo- 
lutions a minute, that sixtieth of an ounce presses 
outward as though it weighed a seventh of a ton! 
Under the surge of this tremendous force, the 
particles of virus, and of other substances held in 
solution or suspension, are thrown toward the 
rim of the whirling mechanism. And they sedi- 
ment against the wall of the container in the 
order of their weights, the heaviest particles first. 
From a photographic record of the boundaries of 
these various strata, the biochemist determines 
the weights of the particles. 

But suppose two different substances have 
particles of the same weight—what then? This 1s 
actually the case with several compounds, and 
the ultracentrifuge can make no separation of 
such mixtures. 

Fortunately, particles of varied nature but 
equal weight may differ in electrical properties; 
and Arne Tiselius, a young physical chemist in 
Svedberp’s laboratory, and a former fellow of 
The Rockefeller Foundation, found a way to 
make use of these differences. In his apparatus, 
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the solution to be analyzed is studied in an elec- 
tric field. The rate of migration of the particles 
can be accurately determined and under proper 
conditions the mobility is a fixed characteristic 
of a given substance. Thus, a particle whose own 
charge is positive travels toward the negatively 
charged pole, and one having two charges moves 
faster than a particle endowed with only one 
positive charge, This phenomenon of “electro- 
phoresis” has been known for some time, but 
Tiselius was the first to invent a means of per- 
forming the process at a temperature just above 
the freezing point of water, thus preventing 
troublesome convection currents incident to 
heating. 

A member of the staff of the International 
Health Division returned from Sweden in October 
1938, bringing an electrophoresis apparatus. This 
reinforces the ultracentrifuge. Electrophoresis is 
used to isolate viruses, antibodies, etc., from other 
substances. After separation, a specimen of the 
electrically homogeneous material is tested by the 
ultracentrifuge for particle weights, sizes, shapes, 
and other structural properties. 

In the laboratory of the International Health 
Division an effort was made during 1938 to im- 
prove the method of preparing yellow fever vac- 
cine, with the hope that if a practical, convenient 
method were found it might prove useful in work- 
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ing with other viruses. The method developed 
aims at the preparation of vaccine in large quanti- 
ties under uniform conditions, which was im- 
possible previously. Vaccine was furnished from 
this laboratory for use in Colombia, Panama, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica, and for use by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

A question commonly asked 1s: How long will 
the immunity following yellow fever vaccination 
last? Since vaccination by the present method was 
begun at the end of 1936, no definite answer can 
as yet be given. It is known, however, that 
monkeys vaccinated by this method two and a 
half years ago are still solidly immune today, and 
from the observations on humans during this 
relatively short time there is reason to hope that 
the immunity will usually last for several years 
and perhaps in some instances for life. 

Certain fundamental investigations were con- 
tinued with a view to obtaining a better under- 
standing of the changes that occur in the virulence 
of yellow fever virus when this virus is maintained 
under varying conditions. These included the 
cultivation of the virus in the presence of various 
types of embryonic tissues of chickens, as well as 
mammals. Although no radical discoveries were 
made, there are indications that eventually 
methods may be evolved which should prove 
useful in the entire virus field, especially in the 
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study of strictly neurotropic viruses such as 
poliomyelitis, rabies, and encephalitis. 

The studies in malaria in the Division’s New 
York laboratory were chiefly in the domain of 
chemotherapy and immunology. In the field of 
chemotherapy it is generally doubted whether - 
any known drug in itself cures malaria completely. 
Quinine and some related synthetic compounds 
will effectively curb an acute attack of the disease. 
However, some weeks later a high percentage of 
treated individuals usually have relapses and re- 
quire more treatment. There is a continued 
search for more effective medication. 

One possibility that suggested itself was the 
drug sulfanilamide, which has been widely used 
for many infectious diseases within the past three 
years. In fifty patients with induced malaria the 
use of this new therapeutic agent was found to 
be without beneficial results. The same nepative 
results were obtained when the drug was used in 
an attempt to cure bird malaria in canaries and 
chickens. On the other hand, exceedingly small 
amounts were found sufficient to sterilize the 
blood of rhesus monkeys with chronic Plasmodium 
knowlesi or monkey malaria, one of the most 
virulent of all malaria infections. The importance 
of this observation is that for the first time it was 
possible to eradicate a malaria infection com- 
pletely in an experimental animal. This drug, 
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therefore, adds an important tool for the study 
of malaria. Although to date its efficacy has been 
demonstrated in the treatment of animal malaria 
only, nevertheless the results suggest the possi- 
bility that a similar or closely related compound 
may be equally effective against human malaria. 

The immune reactions of any disease in man 
or animal are of fundamental importance because 
frequently they are the only means of ascertaining 
progress, rationalizing treatment, and determin- 
ing aftereffects. Experimental studies in malaria 
during the past year have demonstrated for the 
first time that monkeys upon recovery from 
acute Plasmodium knowlesi infections contain in 
their blood serum recognizable immune sub- 
stances or antibodies. Some of the antibodies thus 
far identified in malaria are capable of protecting 
a normal animal against death. Knowledge con- 
cerning the presence or behavior of these immune 
substances is essential for the understanding of 
the effects of the malaria parasite on the host. 
Much of the experimental work in animals has 
already been confirmed in man. 


CONTROL AND INVESTIGATION 
OF SPECIFIC DISEASES 


YELLOW FEVER 


Something has been said in the foregoing sec- 
tion on recent progress in yellow fever laboratory 
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research, and in pages 8 to 14 of this report, in the 
President’s Review of the work of the Foundation 
during the past year, an account has been given 
of the vaccination campaign in Brazil. During 
the year 1938 final unification of the government 
service for the control of yellow fever throughout 
the country was obtained in Brazil. This furnishes 
the occasion for a brief review at this point of the 
long campaign in Brazil against yellow fever in 
which the International Health Division of The 
Rockefeller Foundation has participated since 
1923. 
The first record of yellow fever in Brazil dates 
from 1686 when the first outbreak of this disease 
to be described by a physician anywhere occurred 
in Pernambuco. From the early eighteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the nineteenth century 
yellow fever was not a recognized problem in 
Brazil. Following what was apparently a reintro- 
duction of the disease in 1849, outbreaks were 
recorded for all the principal ports of Brazil. 
The first attempt to control yellow fever by 
antimosquito measures was made under the 
direction of Emilio Ribas in Santos, then recog- 
nized as one of the most pestiferous seaports on 
the Atlantic seaboard of South America. A short 
time later the much more difficult problem of 
cleaning the city of Rio de Janeiro was undertaken 
by Oswaldo Cruz. No locally infected cases of 
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yellow fever are known to have occurred from 
1908, the year of success of the Oswaldo Cruz 
campaign, to 1928, when the city was again un- 
expectedly infected. In the meantime a program 
for the elimination of yellow fever from the 
principal cities and ports of the Amazon Vailey 
was successfully carried out in 1911 and 1912. 

In 1918 the federal health authorities decided 
to clear Northeastern Brazil of yellow fever for 
all time. The attempt was unsuccessful, and in 
1923 The Rockefeller Foundation began its col- 
laboration in the control of yellow fever in Brazil. 
Early efforts gave very promising results, but 
eradication was not secured. This came as a dis- 
tinct disappointment to those who had seen simi- 
lar measures applied in other countries, resulting 
in the complete disappearance of the disease. The 
unexpected outbreak of yellow fever in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1928 gave rise to the organization, 
under the direction of Dr. Clementino Fraga, of 
a thoroughgoing control campaign in the Federal 
District, in which at one time some 10,000 men 
were employed. 

Late in 1930 the first steps were taken to unify 
the administration of all yellow fever services in 
Brazil. In the Federal District the work remained 
in the hands of the federal health authorities, 
but responsibility for the control of the disease in 
the rest of Brazil was placed with the Cooperative 
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Yellow Fever Service, maintained jointly by the 
Government of Brazil and the International 
Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundation. 
Finally, on January 1, 1932, the responsibility for 
the Federal District was also assumed by the 
Cooperative Service. | 

Advances in the study and control of yellow 
fever have been possible during recent years 
largely because there has been a single, complete 
service responsible for all phases of the problem, 
with adequate funds and authority and with 
complete liberty of action. The responsibility has 
been concentrated in the hands of a single organ- 
ization, which has, for all practical purposes, been 
free to work and study at any place in Brazil 
where yellow fever has appeared. 

Uniformity of work throughout the large areas 
under control has been secured by the preparation 
of a service manual, giving detailed instructions 
of organization and administration. Personnel has 
been selected, and continues in the service, on the 
basis of proven ability. 

Urban yellow fever control work, since 1930, 
has been limited to antilarval measures, directed 
principally against the aquatic forms of the /edes 
aegypti mosquito, Inasmuch as aegypti-trans- 
mitted yellow fever disappears from a com- 
munity within six weeks after the breeding index 
of this species has been satisfactorily reduced. 
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1930 1938 
Distribution of antimosquito services in Brazil. 


Measures which interfere with individual liberty, 
such as isolation of the sick, medical vigilance over 
contacts, quarantine of passengers from infected 
districts, and fumigation of houses have never 
been used by the Cooperative Yellow Fever 
Service. 

Certain modifications in antilarval work have 
been made during recent years, with surprising 
results. The routine application of oil to all water 
containers found with mosquito larvae, coupled 
with adult mosquito captures for the discovery 
of hidden breeding foci, has practically eliminated 
Aedes aegypti breeding from all of the principal 
cities and towns of Brazil, and has made possible 
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great economies in the service. The use of fish 
in water containers, always expensive, has been 
largely discontinued; the cycle of house visits has 
been lengthened from a week to two weeks, then 
to a month, and in some cases even to longer 
periods of time, with complete safety. It has been 
shown that the presence of adult mosquitoes is a 
much more sensitive index of mosquito produc- 
tion than is the larval index previously used, and 
that negative capture results may well serve as 
the basis for discontinuing, at least temporarily, 
the expensive routine house-to-house visits of the 
inspectors. The distribution of antimosquito 
services in 1930 and 1938 is shown in the maps 
on page 103. 

Special field studies, based on the knowledge 
that the liver of a person who has died of yellow 
fever generally shows characteristic lesions, and 
that the blood of a person who has suffered from 
yellow fever contains antibodies capable of pro- 
tecting susceptible animals from otherwise fatal 
infection with the virus of yellow fever, has re- 
vealed two previously unknown aspects of yellow 
fever epidemiology in Brazil. 

First, yellow fever long existed in the interior 
of Northeastern Brazi] as a rural disease trans- 
mitted by dedes aegypii, producing fatal cases, 
mostly in children. It was only in August 1934, 
some time after the antimosquito measures had 
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been extended to many strictly rural areas, that 
examination of liver specimens ceased to reveal 
fatal cases in the rural regions of this part of 
Brazil. The map below shows posts for the collec- 
tion of liver specimens in operation during 1938. 

Secondly, yellow fever has been found through- 
out many regions of Brazil, including enormous 
areas always considered free of the disease, as a 
new epidemiological entity to which the name of 





Viscerotomy posts in operation in Brazil 
during 1938. 
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“jungle yellow fever” has been given. This jungle 
yellow fever which occurs in the absence of Aedes 
aegypti, and attacks almost exclusively persons 
who go into the forest, is important not only as a 
reservoir of virus for the reinfestation of cities 
and towns, but also as a cause of death among the - 
populations exposed to jungle conditions, in such 
widely separated regions in Brazil as Acre, Santa 
Catarina, and the Ilha de Marajo at the mouth 
of the Amazon River. 

The early failures to eliminate yellow fever 
from Brazil were apparently due to the continu- 
ance of aegypti-transmitted yellow fever as a 
rural disease in Northeastern Brazil, and to the 
existence of the unrecognized jungle yellow fever. 
The first difficulty, that of rural aegypti-trans- 
mitted yellow fever has been solved, but the solu- 
tion of the jungle problem is more difficult. The 
prevention of aegypti-transmitted yellow fever is 
relatively easy, but no one who knows at first 
hand the jungle areas of South America seriously 
considers attempting the control of the insects 
and animals responsible for maintaining the virus 
of yellow fever in those areas. Even vaccination, 
which might, under certain circumstances, be use- 
ful in the elimination of urban yellow fever, which 
cannot exist in a highly immune population, can- 
not be expected to limit the dissemination of the 
virus in jungle districts. 
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Man is not an essential factor in the spread of 
the virus in the jungle, and a victim of jungle 
yellow fever often receives his infection under 
conditions precluding the possibility of another 
human case having been the source of virus for 
the infection of the vector transmitting virus to 
him, 

Immunization in regions subject to jungle yel- 
low fever can be used only for the direct protec- 
tion of such individuals as are vaccinated. Since 
there is then no hope, even with the perfection 
of mass vaccination, of ridding the continent of 
the virus of yellow fever, the sanitarian of today 
is forced to consider yellow fever as a constant 
and permanent threat which, with improved 
methods of communication, is within striking 
distance of all towns and cities on the continent 
where aegypti are permitted to persist. 


MALARIA WorK IN CUBA AND ELSEWHERE 


Malaria is being attacked in many countries 
and from many sides. Methods of mosquito con- 
trol as the basis of all antimalaria work have 
become more effective and less expensive. Differ- 
ent species of anopheline mosquitoes, and even 
their races or varieties, are given extensive study 
with regard to their power of conveying malaria 
and their habits in nature, so as to make malaria 
control more discriminating and for that reason 
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increasingly efficacious. A unique drive has begun 
with Foundation cooperation in Brazil to elimi- 
nate the very dangerous malaria vector 4uopheles 
gambiae from South America before it has time 
to make a good start and spread to a large part 
of the continent. The work in connection with 
this mosquito has been described on pages 14 to 
ig of this report. 

An interesting experiment has been going for- 
ward in Cuba. Seven thousand trees were set out 
recently west of Havana. Planted along the banks 
of fifteen miles of small streams, they are the 
latest weapons in the campaign for mosquito con- 
trol being waged by the Malaria Commission of 
Cuba. The plantings are not merely experimental, 
but are based on two years of careful trials in 
which the effect of shade on the spread of the 
Anopheles albimanus mosquito was conclusively 
demonstrated. 

These “white-handed” nopheles—so named 
because they are distinguished by white spots on 
some of their lezs—are the principal carriers of 
malaria in Cuba, and for three years the Founda- 
tion has been cooperating with the Cuban Secre- 
tariat of Health and Welfare in efforts to rid an 
area west of Havana of these and other malaria 
vectors. 

A smal] sluggish watercourse near Havana pro- 
vided the setting for the first experiment. Nor- 
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mally the water is green with a film of the common 
alga spyrogyra; the mosquito lays eggs in this 
film of surface vegetation; and here the larvae 
hatch out as wiggletails, living and feeding within 
the network of algae. The stream drifted its full 
course in sunlight, and the problem was to deter- 
mine the effect of shade on the proliferation of 
mosquitoes. So a shed thatched with palm leaves 
was built over a section of the waterway. The 
first effect was the disappearance of the algae. 
Within a week the green scum had gone from that 
area of the water which was under the shelter, 
though it continued to flourish in other areas 
where the sunlight was uninterrupted. Soon it 
was noticed that, following the disappearance of 
the vegetation, the mosquito larvae had dis- 
appeared also from the shaded water. 

There were small fish in the stream; the ab- 
sence of the spyrogyra left the larvae without the 
protection of its entangling threads, and the fish 
ate the defenceless wiggletails. 

But perhaps this was not the whole story. 
Another experiment was set up to see how neces- 
sary the fish are. Over a rainwater pool in which 
there were no algae and no fish, although the 
wiggletails of dnopheles albimanus were in lively 
evidence, a palm thatch roof was built, and within 
a few days the mosquito larvae disappeared en- 
tirely. Moreover, no other larvae of this species 
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appeared. Even in the absence of fish and other 
devouring animals the insects languished and 
died. ) 

As a final test two tubs of fresh water were 
seeded with spores of the algae. One tub was set 
out in full sunlight, the other under a prove of . 
palm trees. Algae soon sprouted and spread a 
green scum over the sunlit tub, mosquitoes laid 
their eggs there, and larvae hatched out and 
flourished. But no algae grew in the tub under the 
tree; and, although larvae of the Anopheles 
albimanus immediately developed in the shaded 
water, they presently disappeared and no more 
were seen. It seemed as though a condition had 
been set up in the shaded tub, which made life 
impossible for Anopheles albimanus. Whether the 
mother mosquito lays her eggs only in the sun- 
shine, or whether the shutting off of sunlight from 
the water destroys the microscopic diatomic 
organisms on which larvae feed, or whether some 
other effect explains the early disappearance of 
the wiggletails is not clear, although it has been 
demonstrated that Anopheles albimanus cannot 
long survive deprivation of sunlight. The prac- 
tical outcome of these experiments was the plant- 
ing of the 7,000 trees along watercourses near 
Havana. 

In planning the planting program, careful 
search was made for an appropriate tree. Certain 
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qualifications were set up. It must be a variety 
that is easy to procure, easy to propagate, of 
rapid growth, with evergreen foliage, not eco- 
nomically valuable for either tumber or fruit. 
Such a tree was found in Ficus denjamina. This 
tropical fig tree grows throughout the West 
Indies. It has the peculiar property of throwing 
out aerial roots. In order to sprout a new plant, 
it is only necessary to select a well-developed limb 
of a growing tree, cut into the bark of the limb 
until the prowing tissue is reached, and then 
surround the cut with a bag of wet soil. In a few 
days rootlets will begin to grow out of the cut 
into the soil, and within two months the bag will 
be completely filled with well-developed roots. 
Then the limb may be sawed off and planted, 
and thus a new tree equivalent in growth to an 
eight-year seedling will have been obtained. It is 
in this way that the 7,000 trees were procured 
for the planting last spring. 

This Cuban campaign against malaria 1s 
centered in an area of about 104 square miles 
west of Havana, where eighty thousand inhabi- 
tants live. Today, after three years of concerted 
effort, mosquitoes are rapidly disappearing from 
the area. And the work is being accomplished, 
not by means of palliative expedients such as 
larvicides, but in large part by devices which, 
once installed, may be regarded as permanent. 
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These include (1) the lining of necessary ditches 
with concrete surfacing, (2) the flooding of brack- 
ish swamps with sea water by means of specially 
constructed tidal gates, (3) the installation of 
subsoil drainage, and (4) the filling of low spots 
where standing water accumulates. To these four 
methods of mosquito control is now added this 
fifth method—the use of trees to deny the white- 
handed Anopheles his place in the sun. 

Malaria control work and investigations in 
which the International Health Division is cooper- 
ating range all the way from India to Florida. In 
addition to control measures in Cuba and Brazil, 
work of one kind or another against malaria has 
during 1938 received support in Albania, Italy, 
Portugal, Cyprus, Greece, Egypt, India, Panama, 
Mexico, Cuba, Costa Rica, Florida, and New 
York. 

The study of malaria in man, in the Division’s 
laboratories in New York and in Tallahassee, 
Florida, 1s revealing new facts about the nature 
of malaria immunity, the treatment of malaria, 
and the reactions of the human body and the 
malaria parasites to each other. Man, monkeys, 
and chickens are the subjects in these promising 
experiments. One of the malarial parasites prov- 
ing useful in these studies is a new species dis- 
covered by a staff member in an Oriental pheasant 
at the Bronx Zoo. 
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Malaria control in Panama, since its beginning 
in 1931, has progressed through general studies 
of the incidence of the disease, experiments with 
Paris green mixtures, and demonstrations of the 
value of land drainage, to the point where ex- 
tensive drainage measures are being conducted 
upon a large scale as a means of permanent 
malaria control. The training of subordinate 
personnel in all aspects of study and control 
measures has been a part of the cooperative work. 
Malaria studies are now limited to preliminary 
and concurrent investigations to check the effi- 
ciency of control measures. A malaria demon- 
stration is also going on in Costa Rica. The major 
efforts concern drainage. 

In Albania the International Health Division 
has cooperated in the organization of a hygienic 
section of the Health Department. This includes 
a malaria bureau, the Tirana Health Service, an 
epidemiological service, and a department of 
sanitary engineering. 

In Italy two studies are nearing completion: 
(1) a final measurement of the effect of gambusia 
(small fish) on anophelism in Istria, and (2) the 
problem of the occurrence of malaria in a rural 
area about the city of Milan. 

In Cyprus, after a preliminary survey made 
during the summer of 1935, further experiments 
have been conducted in connection with control 
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of the chief vector, Anopheles superpictus, and in 
connection with Anopheles elutus, the second 
malaria vector, which is mmportant in marshy 
areas. So far tiling and flushing of the mountain 
streams appear to be the most hopeful procedure 
in connection with duopheles superpictus. 

In Greece, in 1938, assistance was continued to 
the Division of Malaria of the Athens School of 
Hygiene. Country-wide blood and. spleen exam- 
inations initiated in 1933 went forward. Ten anti- 
larval programs begun between 1931 and 1937 
were continued, and new programs of this kind 
were undertaken in fifteen additional areas. 

A survey of malaria in Egypt made a few years 
ago indicated that the disease 1s widespread in 
the Nile Valley and in certain regions near rice 
plantations. There is encountered here the prob- 
lem of man-made malaria similar in nature to 
that noted in Portugal, where malaria likewise is 
associated with rice culture. Irrigated rice fields 
and irrigated cane fields are also a source of 
malaria in the State of Morelos, Mexico, where 
Anopheles pseudopunctipennis is the only malaria 
vector found. 

In India a malaria laboratory has been estab- 
lished at the King Institute, Guindy, and a field 
station at Pattukkottai, southeast of the city of 
Madras. Observations are also going forward in 
another field area, Ennore, twelve miles north of 
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the King Institute. The aims of the program are 
to determine feasible methods for the control of 
rura] malaria at a cost within the means of the 
people and to train local men in government 
service for malaria contro! work. 


INFLUENZA AND OTHER DISEASES 


Along with malaria and yellow fever, influenza 
continues to be subjected to major attack by the 
International Health Division. In the work of the 
Division less attention than before is given to 
intestinal parasites, including hookworm, and 
more to syphilis and rabies. Work on scarlet fever, 
tuberculosis, and mental hygiene is continuing 
without diminution. During 1938 some aid was 
also given to work on sylvatic plague. 

In a speech made before the Pan American 
Sanitary Conference in Bogota in 1938, the 
Director of the International Health Division 
pointed out that every country with a bacterio- 
logical laboratory should undertake investigations 
of epidemic and other influenzas in an effort to 
clear up the nature of the disease, study its dis- 
tribution, and find methods of control. The in- 
fluenzas and the common cold, all supposedly 
initiated by virus infection, form a group of in- 
fectious diseases which are extremely widespread 
and capable of occasional disastrous pandemics. 
It would be a reflection on medical science and 
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Cuba Malaria Commission. Shading by 
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| Sources of mosquito breeding in Egypt. 
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public health if a pandemic of influenza should 
again find the scientific world totally unprepared 
to investigate effectively or to resist. 

In addition to basic studies at the laboratories 
of the International Health Division in New York 
financial assistance has been provided for studies . 
of influenza at the University of Pennsylvania; 
the Minnesota State Department of Health; the 
California Department of Public Health; the 
Westchester County Health Department, New 
York; New York University College of Medicine; 
and the State Hygienic Institute at Budapest, 
Hungary. 

An influenza study has been in progress at the 
University of Pennsylvania since 1936. This study 
is under the direction of Dr. Joseph Stokes in the 
Department of Pediatrics of the School of Medi- 
cine of the University. 

The establishment in the United States of 
recognized centers or laboratories associated with 
state health departments for research on influenza 
is an important development in the extension of 
the influenza study program of the International 
Health Division. Minnesota was selected as one 
place for such investigations. Strains of the virus 
of the influenza which occurs there will be ob- 
tained, and these will be compared with other 
strains, Work has begun at the influenza labora- 
tory situated in the main laboratory building of 
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the State Department of Health on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota, and four strains 
of influenza virus have been established in mice. 
An outbreak of fifty-six cases of mild influenza- 
like respiratory infection among the students of 
the University Farm campus which occurred in 
January 1938, was investigated. The epidemic was 
not caused by the virus of epidemic influenza. 
A study of isolated cases and a survey of influenza 
among the inmates of the School for Feeble- 
minded at Faribault were also completed. The 
second center of this type to receive aid is the 
one in California, where support was given to the 
Department of Public Health for a building site, 
a laboratory building, laboratory equipment, and 
operating expenses, The purpose is to study the 
strains of influenza virus that occur in California 
and to carry out epidemiological and clinical 
studies. 

The towns of Shrub Oak and Yorktown 
Heights, New York, were selected as experi- 
mental communities for a study of respiratory 
diseases due to viruses. The work has been set 
up as a specialized service of the Westchester 
County Health Department with technical super- 
vision by the International Health Division 
representatives. Census has been taken of past 
clinical histories of the residents, and blood speci- 
mens have been collected and analyzed for the 
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purpose of assembling data and ascertaining the 
normal status of respiratory diseases. This serves 
as a base line for the study of future epidemics 
and for the evaluation of such control measures 
as may be undertaken eventually. 

The purpose of the grant to New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine was to enable Dr. 
Thomas Francis, Jr., to pursue his studies of in- 
fluenza and allied respiratory diseases after he 
took charge of the Department of Bacteriology 
there in the fall of 1938. The close interrelation- 
ship between that Department and the wards of 
Bellevue Hospital presents an unusual field for 
this work. A wide range of influenza research is 
under way, including investigation of serological 
reactions, tissue Immunity, active immunity, per- 
sistence of virus, development of skin tests, pro- 
jection of efforts along the line of preventive 
inoculation with modified virus or by intranasal 
instillation. 

The Division aided in the establishment of an 
influenza center at Budapest as part of its pro- 
pram of research on influenza as a disease in con- 
tinental Europe. The main objectives of the center 
are to obtain virus strains, transmit to mice newly 
inoculated strains, determine the relation of these 
to English and American strains, and make ex- 
periments in the protection of human beings by 
vaccination under controlled conditions. 
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For a number of years certain types of tuber- 
culosis work in the United States, in the Carib- 
bean area, notably Jamaica, and in various dis- 
tricts of Central Europe have received support 
from the Division. Dr. E. L. Opie has acted as 
adviser in connection with the tuberculosis pro- 
gram in Jamaica since its inauguration in 1928, 
and also in regard to other tuberculosis studies. 
Aid was given also to research work in tuber- 
culosis at Cornell University Medical College, 
immediately under the supervision of Dr. Opie. 
The chief investigation at Cornell has been an ex- 
perimental study of protective inoculation against 
tuberculosis proceeding parallel with a similar 
study at Kingston, Jamaica. The material used 
for inoculation is prepared in the laboratory of 
Cornell University. These studies in progress in 
the laboratory at Cornel] are in large part con- 
cerned with the resistance against tuberculosis 
induced by inoculation with heat-killed tubercle 
bacilli combined with certain oils. The experi- 
ments in progress are directed toward determining 
the effect of varying mixtures of tubercle bacilli 
and oil on resistance to tuberculosis. Other studies 
on the pathogenesis of tuberculosis and its rela- 
tion to sensitization and antibody formation are 
also in progress. 

At the request of the Jamaica Government 
cooperative studies of tuberculosis were initiated 
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in 1928, with the object of developing methods 
for the control of the disease in the Island. On the 
basis of information obtained from these studies 
over a period of years, a control program was 
formulated. The program provided for the organ- 
ization of tuberculosis work in hospitals, parish 
infirmaries, and dispensaries. The cooperative 
tuberculosis work, particularly the traveling x-ray 
unit now taken over by the government, has 
stimulated island-wide interest in the tuber- 
culosis program. Greatly increased facilities for 
the diagnosis and treatment of ambulatory tuber- 
culosis patients have been provided. The results 
of studies in the Kingston Mental Hospital may 
be summarized as follows: (1) The onset rate and 
death rate from tuberculosis is higher among 
tuberculin-negative admissions than among per- 
sons admitted with a hypersensitive reaction to 
tuberculin. (2) Persons who, on admission, react 
weakly to tuberculin have not as great a pro- 
tection against tuberculosis as have those who are 
admitted with a strong reaction. (3) Vaccination 
with heat-killed tubercle bacilli confers some 
protection against tuberculosis for a period of 
approximately eighteen months. 

During this past year the Division’s tuber- 
culosis research in Jamaica has been chiefly con- 
cerned with studies of the effects of vaccination 
of tuberculin-negative individuals with heat- 
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killed tubercle bacilli. Effort has been directed 
toward improving the technique in the adminis- 
tration of this vaccine, and to this end special 
studies have been carried out since February 1938 
in a rural school in Manchester Parish. Here a 
new technique of vaccination, with one injection 
only, has been employed. This method has re- 
sulted in a high degree of sensitivity with small 
resulting scar. It is planned to extend the new 
vaccination method to the general population. 

Support has been given to a study in rural 
tuberculosis in Williamson County under the 
direction of the Tennessee State Health Depart- 
ment. Its objectives are: (1) to investigate factors 
relating to the breakdown of individuals with the 
adult type of tuberculosis; (2) to follow up sys- 
tematically children in close contact with tuber- 
culosis to determine the evolution of tuberculosis 
infection in childhood; (3) to make clinical and 
epidemiological investigations of tuberculosis in 
the old-age group, including follow-up of children 
in contact with these cases, analyses of sputum, 
etc.; (4) to appraise case-finding and case- 
handling methods as they may be related to the 
study and general control program of the state; 
and (5) to use the study unit as a training base 
for personnel throughout the state. 

Upon invitation from the Commissioner of 
Health of the Insular Department of Health of 
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Puerto Rico, a study of the tuberculosis program 
under way in the island was carried out between 
April 28 and May 30, 1938. The area of Caguas 
has been selected as a center where the sugges- 
tions regarding the finding of new cases through 
the examination of contacts and where the 
method of using sanitary inspectors for locating 
cases in rural districts can be tried out for a year. 

Support was given during 1938 to the proposed 
model tuberculosis service of the Kips Bay- 
Yorkville Health Center, New York. This work, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Neighbor- 
hood Health Development for New York City, 
includes teaching, research, and the development 
of tuberculosis control measures. 

The educational facilities of the Center with 
regard to tuberculosis are available to: (1) mem- 
bers of the medical and nursing staff of the New 
York City Health Department; (2) under- 
graduate medical students of Cornell; (3) outside 
physicians, and other persons offictally accredited 
by the New York City Department of Health. 
There is instruction and training in methods of 
early diagnosis, case-finding and epidemiology, 
and in the administrative control of tuberculosis. 
All follow-up of contacts, determination of sources 
of infection, home studies, and nursing home 
visits are conducted from the Center. The present 
City Health Department Tuberculosis Clinic, 
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now operated at the New York Hospital, is to be 
transferred gradually to the Health Center build- 
ing. The New York Hospital will admit into its 
Pulmonary Clinic all persons in the district who 
have clinically active tuberculosis; it will provide 
for clinical supervision and treatment of these 
patients; it will maintain nineteen beds for pa- 
tients ill with acute tuberculosis: and, whenever 
beds are available, it will admit at the standard 
city welfare rate of pay, needy tuberculosis pa- 
tients who are residents of the district. All Hos- 
pital clinic records of district cases are to be freely 
available to the Health Center and vice versa. 
The City Health Department makes available its 
other clinical services for special research or study 
problems bearing on the prevention and control 
of tuberculosis. 

A study on rabies is being conducted by the 
International Health Division and the Alabama 
State Health Department at a rabies laboratory 
about five miles from Montgomery. The purpose 
of the study is to learn more about the epidemi- 
ology of rabies, including particularly the pro- 
duction of immunity and the determination of the 
degree of natural or acquired immunity in man 
and animals, as a basis for instituting an intelli- 
gent control program. At a conference, held on 
May 4 and 5 in Alabama, at which leading au- 
thorities in this field were present, it was brought 
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out that the development of a reliable method for 
immunizing dogs against rabies is an urgent need. 
Although the immediate attention now is on the 
development of an effective and reliable vaccina- 
tion procedure for the protection of animals, much 
work has been done to establish the intracerebral 
mouse test as a confirmatory diagnosis in routine 
state laboratory work. This test makes possible 
an earlier confirmatory diagnosis of rabies. 

A preliminary inquiry into the public health 
aspects of mental hygiene was begun in the East- 
ern Health District of Baltimore in October 1934. 
This project in mental hygiene functions under 
the Professor of Public Health Administration of 
the Johns Hopkins University. Work is carried on 
in Close cooperation with the staffs of the Eastern 
Health District, the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic, the Children’s Hospital and other branches 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

The purposes of this study are: (1) to determine 
the prevalence of mental disease and mental de- 
fects and dysfunctions in an urban population; 
(2) to disclose the economic, social, racial, and 
personal factors underlying these conditions; and 
(3) to devise and put into experimental operation 
as an integral part of the existing health services 
of the community administrative procedures de- 
signed to bring about effective management and 
prevention. 
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The following progress has been made during 
the first four years of work: (1) Acompetent study 
proup has been assembled and trained in the work 
of the two fields, psychiatry on the one hand, and 
the statistical-epidemiological method on the 
other. (2) Accurate knowledge is for the first time 
available as to the prevalence of mental disorders 
in a large unit of population, and an analysis of 
this statistical material has yielded some in- 
- teresting and possibly valuable indications of the 
incidence of these disorders in different groups of 
the population. (3) Preliminary studies of time 
changes in the prevalence of mental disorders 
have been undertaken, based on the four-year 
interval between the first and second surveys. 
(4) An interesting and most promising experiment 
in preventing the development of behavior prob- 
lems in children is under way. 

A similar study in a rural area is conducted 
jointly by the Tennessee State Department of 
Health and Vanderbilt University with the 
financial support of the International Health 
Division. The purpose is to develop a mental hy- 
giene program in Williamson County, Tennessee, 
which will fit into the general prograin of a local 
health department. The principal objectives are 
to make a survey of mental health conditions in 
this rural community, to add to this survey what 
is known concerning the etiology of mental mal- 
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adjustment and ill-health, and to evolve practical 
methods for improving unsatisfactory mental 
health conditions. Dr. W. F. Roth, Jr., is director 
of the study, and Dr. F. H. Luton, associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Vanderbilt University, 
serves as consultant psychiatrist. | 

The International Health Division is support- 
ing a study of sylvatic plague and Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever which is being carried out by 
the Alberta and British Columbia divisions of 
epidemiology. Studies similar to those planned 
for Alberta and British Columbia have been in- 
augurated on the United States side of the border 
through the cooperation of the Federal Public 
Health Service and the northwestern state health 
departments. The laboratory examinations of 
Canadian material for spotted fever were made 
in the United States Public Health Service labora- 
tory at Hamilton, Montana, and the Canadian 
plague material examinations in the federal 
laboratory at San Francisco. 

Surveys in the United States have shown that 
sylvatic plague has spread inland from the Pacific 
Coast and that squirrels, wood rats, and field 
mice which harbor infected fleas act as hosts and 
disseminate the infection. In the western prov- 
inces of Canada the same type of squirrel as exists 
in the United States is found, and a few cases of the 
disease have already been discovered over the 
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Canadian border. A similar situation prevails with 
respect to Rocky Mountain spotted fever, a dis- 
ease of rodents and small carnivora, transmitted 
to man by the wood tick. The United States 
Public Health Service already has a creditable 
appropriation for combating the diseases on the 
American side of the line. The provincial health 
authorities of these provinces plan to make care- 
ful surveys to appraise the danger of these dis- 
eases and to find a basis for the formulation of 
such control measures as may be warranted. 


STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH SERVICES 


While the International Health Division avoids 
long-continued support to routine health services, 
it does give assistance to governments in the 
establishment or development of essential divi- 
sions or sections of their health departments. As 
an illustration of how this type of aid operates 
we may cite a project in the Canadian Province 
of Nova Scotia, where five years ago the Inter- 
national Health Division, in response to a request 
of the new provincial Minister of Health, cooper- 
ated in making a study of the public health service. 

The Nova Scotia project represents a type of 
service in which the Foundation, through its 
International Health Division, is actively en- 
gaged. In Brazil and other countries of South 
America, in Czechoslovakia and other countries 
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of Europe, in India and other lands of the Orient, 
the first step, upon acceptance of an invitation to 
assist in solving some public health problem, has 
been to survey the field and develop a plan of 
procedure built to the specific need. The second. 
step has been to strengthen the personnel through 
training. The third has been to cooperate in the 
financing of the new program during the pre- 
liminary stages of adjustment. All three of these 
steps have been taken in connection with Nova 
Scotia. 

The various natural areas of the Province were 
visited and appraised from the point of view of 
health administration. Statistics of illness and 
mortality were analyzed. Out of these and other 
studies a program of reorganization was drawn up. 

The reorganization plans indicated greater em- 
phasis on fulltime health work as well as the 
need for a section of sanitary engineering within 
the department. Without this specialized service 
it was futile to expect adequate supervision of 
water supplies, milk supplies, and sewerage, The 
high prevalence of diarrhea and enteritis, for ex- 
ample, pointed to infected milk. Only by the ex- 
tension of modern practices in the production of 
clean, safe milk, including pasteurization, could 
any permanent success be expected in the control 
of these and other milk-borne epidemics. 

When the Department of Public Health de- 
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Counting out mosquito larvae for experiments 
with salt solution, Albania. 
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Public Health Service, Netherlands India. Food covers 
are mace at home and at school. 
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cided to establish this Section of Sanitary Engt- 
neering, the Foundation agreed to provide a 
fellowship for training the section head, The 
future incumbent spent the year 1935-1936 in the 
Harvard School of Engineering, and afterward 
had several months of field experience in Ala- 
bama. His section has been operating since 1936, 
supported by a cooperative budget toward which 
the Foundation has been contributing on a taper- 
ing basis. Thereafter the Province assumes full 
support, its interest confirmed by a three-year 
demonstration of the public health value of sani- 
tary engineering. 

The establishment of two other specialized 
sections was recommended, one responsible for 
vital statistics, the other for epidemiology. In the 
final consideration of these items the Department 
decided that it could combine the two interests 
into a joint Section of Statistics and Epidemi- 
ology. Again the man to head the new work spent 
a fellowship year 1937-1938 at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, and on his 
return to Halifax the new section was organized 
and began to operate. As in the case of the other 
section, the Foundation is extending its support 
through the formative period by a grant which 
will end in 1942. 

There was need also for integration of the 
municipal and rural health services with those of 
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Nurse instructs patient and family how to avoid the spread 
of tuberculosis infection. Cooperative Public Health Work, 
Cuba. 
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Marianao Health Unit, Cuba. 
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the provincial government. The plan was even- 
tually to subdivide the whole of Nova Scotia into 
four local districts, each under the supervision of 
a full-time medical officer. The execution of this 
plan was begun by organizing Cape Breton 
Island and some adjoining communities into a 
test district. The chief health officer was given a 
year’s training on a fellowship at the Toronto 
University School of Hygiene and upon his return 
to Nova Scotia the district was set up, a staff 
was organized, and the work rapidly extended. 
In September 1937 there were three full-time 
nurses on the Island. Now there are eleven, ten 
staff nurses and a supervisor. The health jurisdic- 
tion is divided into ten nursing districts which 
provide a generalized service, including the im- 
portant fields of prenatal, maternal, infant, and 
preschool hygiene. A tuberculosis umit of forty- 
two beds in connection with St. Joseph’s Hospital 
is nearing completion. Another will shortly be 
constructed. These additions will increase the 
number of beds available within the area for the 
care of the tuberculous to 150. Marked stimulus 
has been given procedures for the immunization 
of children against diphtheria, smallpox, scarlet 
fever, and whooping cough. Clinics for the ad- 
ministration of diphtheria toxoid were set up, and 
in Cape Breton County alone, 88 per cent of the 
11,000 children received protection. 
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The success of this district health department 
as a demonstration of the value of full-time local 
services is evidenced by the fact that steps are 
under way to provide training for additional local 
health officers at Toronto and to establish four 
other local health districts. The International 
Health Division is assisting the financing of the 
Cape Breton Island district on a four-year budget 
which ends in 1941. 

Sometimes the emphasis is on improvement in 
certain particular types of health activities such 
as sanitation or infant welfare work. This is the 
case in Costa Rica, where the Foundation is co- 
operating in providing equipment for a health 
unit and training station located in the town of 
Tres Rios, which is about eight miles from San 
José, An excellent building for the housing of this 
health unit has recently been completed. The 
National Health Department and the municipal- 
ity of Tres Rios each contributed approximately 
$20,000 toward its cost. This unit now serves as a 
training station for health officers who will have 
charge of other units in the country, for public 
health nurses, sanitary officers, and other per- 
sonnel. The emphasis is on what is called practical 
sanitation, which has reached a high degree of 
perfection in Costa Rica and is now being carried 
out on a country-wide scale. The making of sani- 
tation and drainage equipment from cement has 
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become one of the largest manufacturing enter- 
prises in the country. It has moreover been placed 
on a self-supporting basis. This type of work 
makes it possible to carry sanitation into the 
homes of semiurban and rural communities where 
only the most elementary type of health work 
was formerly possible. 

The program of other health work developed 
by the Tres Rios health unit is also outstanding. 
Three towns have been selected for conducting 
demonstrations in malaria control. Specialized 
equipment for tuberculosts work has been pro- 
vided and it is intended to make attention to 
tuberculosis a special feature of local health work. 
The Tres Rios health unit bids fair to become an 
important center for training health workers. 
A reduction of nearly 50 per cent in the infant 
mortality in the canton of Tres Rios was one of 
the tangible results of the work put into effect 
last year. 

The work in Costa Rica and Nova Scotia con- 
stitutes merely two incidental illustrations of the 
type of activity in which The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is engaged in thirty-seven countries. The 
countries or states in which work was done, 
together with the proportion of the total budget 
provided by the International Health Division in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico alone is 
given in the following table: 
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INTERNATIONAL Heacru Drvision Ato To Stare ann Locat Hearty 
Services tn THE Unitep States, Mexico, anp Canana, 1938 
Total Funds Division’s 
Contribution 
Amount Per Cent 
Unirep Srates: Alabama: District 
Health Department; New York: 
Fulton - Montgomery Health Dis- 
trict; Virginia: state health survey. % 29,310.25 $14,769.20 50.4 
Mexico: Central health office; 
training station; regional, state, 
and municipal health units; Xochi- 
mileo Unit. 4F4,971.50 17,575.00 23.0 
CANADA 
Alberta: Division of Epidemiology 
British Columbia: Fraser Valley, 
Greater Vancouver, and Peace 
River health districts; Division 
of Epidemiology. 
Manitoba: Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics. 
Nova Scotia; Section of Statistics 
and Epidemiology; Cape Breton 
District Health Unit. 
Ontario: Eastern Ontario Health 
Unie. 
Quebec: Trois Riviéres City Health 
Unit; Divisions of Hygiene of 
Nutrition and Industrial Hy. 
giene, 20,213.00 §5,369.43 27.5 


Outside of these North American countries, the 
International Health Division cooperated with 
local or central health departments in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, : 
Salvador, and Brazil. In Europe similar work was 
aided in Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, 
Sweden, and Turkey. Aid was also given to local 
health work in India, Java, South Sea Islands, 


and Egypt. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION 


For the purpose of preparing personnel for spe- 
cific posts in governmental health services in 
many countries in which the International Health 
Division has a program, fellowships and travel 
grants are awarded. In 1938 the number of Inter- 
national Health Division fellowship holders was 
153. Thirty-two were from the United States, 
and 121 were from the following foreign countries: 
Canada, twenty-four; India, eleven; Brazil and 
Mexico, ten each; Panama, eight; Portugal and 
Turkey, six each; Rumania, five; China, Poland, 
and Venezuela, four each; Cuba, Finland, and 
Japan, three each; Ceylon, Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, and Hungary, two each; Cy- 
prus, Fiji, France, Great Britain, Guatemala, 
Java, New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, and 
Puerto Rico, one each. Travel or training grants 
enabling the recipient to visit and study health 
projects in his field of interest were made to forty 
persons: seven from the United States; six from 
India; four from Mexico; three from Great 
Britain; two each from Belgium, Greece, Poland, 
and Turkey; one each from Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, Honduras, Hungary, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Panama, Portu- 
gal, and Yugoslavia. 

The amount set aside by the International] 
Health Division for training through fellowship 
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and travel grants in 1938 was $210,000. In many 
countries the success of the Division’s program 
is in large part due to the availability of doctors, 
nurses, engineers, and statisticians who have been 
trained under fellowships. The training is an effec- 
tive factor in the improvement of the public 
health outlook throughout the world. 

As a further step in the improvement of public 
health education, schools and institutes of hy- 
giene and schools of nursing are assisted in their 
programs of training for the public health field. 
A unique project which received support in the 
Fiji Islands, is a school for the training of native 
practitioners, for service in islands of the South 
Pacific. At various places throughout the world 
from Fiji to Sweden the International Health 
Division has cooperated with institutions helping 
to train men and women for the public health 
field. Two of these will be briefly described, one 
at Baltimore, Maryland, and the other at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

The Division has made a grant to the Johns 
Hopkins University for the purchase of property 
adjacent to the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health in order that the University 
in turn may present this to the city of Baltimore 
as a site for the health center building of the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore. This health 
center has been outstandingly successful in pro- 
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viding practical field training for students of pub- 
lic health from the above-mentioned school. The 
district in which the health center is located pro- 
vides a population group of over 100,000 es- 
pecially suitable for study purposes because of 
the complete family records now available. It is 
proposed to house this center in a six-story build- 
ing with the first floor for syphilis and tuber- 
culosis clinics, the second for maternity, child 
hygiene, and dental clinics, the third for adminis- 
trative offices and record rooms, the fourth for 
nursing activities, and the fifth and sixth for 
teaching and research work. Plans involve direct 
physical communication with the School of Hy- 
giene building. In this building, to cost approxi- 
mately $300,000, are to be coordinated all the 
activities that have developed in the Eastern 
Health District. It ts to be constructed and main- 
tained by the city of Baltimore. The program of 
this health center includes six definitely outlined 
studies, toward two of which, the mental hygiene 
and the epidemiological study of syphilis, the 
International Health Division is giving financial 
assistance. 

A grant of $270,000 from Rockefeller Founda- 
tion funds, provided over and above the regular 
International Health Division 1938 budget, was 
made to the State Institute of Public Health of 
Stockholm. This fund is for aid toward the build- 
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ing and equipment of this Institute, and amounts 
to approximately 45 per cent of the construction 
and equipment costs, In general the activities of 
the Stockholm Institute of Public Health are 
similar to those of the schools of public health at 
Johns Hopkins and Harvard Universities. Teach- 
ing and research work dominate. In the Stock- 
holm Institute, however, teaching covers a 
broader field. In addition to health officer training 
and specialization for degrees in hygiene, the 
Swedish Institute trains public health nurses and 
sanitary Inspectors. It provides instruction in hy- 
giene for undergraduate medical students of the 
Caroline Institute, which is the faculty of medi- 
cine of the University of Stockholm. It also in- 
vestigates and gives advice regarding problems 
when requested to do so by the National Health 
Department, the National Industrial Board, or 
other government departments concerned with 
health. The Institute 1s also responsible for the 
education of the public in health preservation 
and disease prevention. 

The Institute will be situated on the outskirts 
of Stockholm, where the new Caroline Institute 
and a large teaching hospital of 1,100 beds, as 
well as special institutions, such as the Radium 
Institute, are now in process of construction. 

To the University of Toronto, the International 
Health Division gave $255,000 in 1938 for the 
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endowment of its School of Nursing. The main 
objective of this School is to send out well- 
equipped public health nurses. The work of the 
School is an outgrowth of the Department of 
Public Health Nursing at the University. It has 
existed as a separate school of the University for 
about five years. The courses offered are: (1) One- 
year course in public health nursing for graduate 
nurses. (2) One-year course for hospital staff 
nurses in preparation for teaching and supervisory 
work. (3) Three-year course which leads to the 
School diploma. The purpose 1s to prepare a nurse 
well qualified for public health work, but at the 
same time the student is qualified for the general 
practice of nursing and to meet the requirements 
for nurse registration in the Province of Ontario. 
In addition, the School is a much-used center for 
educational work for both hospital and public 
health nurses throughout the whole Province. 

In connection with this endowment of the 
Toronto University School of Nursing it is in- 
teresting to review the Foundation’s participa- 
tion through the years in projects for the ad- 
vancement of nursing. 

The first appropriation came in 1915, when 
$600 was donated to the Nurses Association of 
China to provide for the translation of textbooks 
into the Chinese. From that small beginning, 
which constituted the total investment in this 
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field for that year, the interest has broadened 
until now there are sixteen countries of Asia, 
Europe, North America, Central America, and 
South America whose facilities for the training 
of nurses have been directly aided by Foundation 
grants. In some cases, schools have been estab- 
lished and buildings erected through these aids. 
In others, equipment and endowment have been 
provided for existing schools. And throughout the 
world there are 431 nurses who have been directly 
assisted through fellowships. All told, approxi- 
mately $910,164 has been invested in these fellow- 
ships, and $5,455,291 in institutions. 

The Foundation’s major activities during its 
first decade were in the field of public health, and 
its interest in nursing has naturally concentrated 
on projects concerned with public health nursing. 
The first assistance extended in the United States 
began in 1918, through grants made to the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
Then in 1919 a committee was formed to survey 
the entire field, and its five years of inquiry, an- 
alysis, and report were supported by grants 
totaling $55,000. The findings were published by 
the Macmillan Company under the title, Nursing 
and Nursing Education in the United States. This 
book had wide circulation and has greatly in- 
fluenced the development of nursing standards 
and the improvement of training methods. 
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Other studies of nursing have been aided by 
the Foundation, both here and abroad. But 
fundamenta! to them all was this basic survey of 
1919-1924 whose report showed up weak spots in 
nursing education and pointed the way to reforms. 
The public health nurse, it recommended, must be 
educated in methads of prevention as well as in 
those of cure. She must be trained not only to 
nurse the sick, but also to teach the elements of 
hygiene in the homes she visits. She must be 
thoroughly grounded in the principles of social 
case work, without which her efforts with families 
are necessarily halting and uncertain. The role is 
a triple one, combining the functions of nurse, 
teacher, and social worker. 

Moreover, urged the report, the training of 
young women for this work must be set on a 
plane of professional education, with higher en- 
trance requirements than were then the rule, with 
better teaching, fewer hours for service in the 
hospital and more hours for training in the school, 
and, above all, there must be provided “the en- 
dowment of nursing education as all other con- 
ceivable education has been endowed.” 

Principles such as these have animated and 
guided the development of training schools in the 
last decade and a half. In some instances the prin- 
ciples are still ideals awaiting attainment, but in 
others they have been wrought into actual prac- 
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tice. Undoubtedly the example of the schools 
assisted has had a far-reaching effect in raising the 
standards of nursing education generally. 

In the United States the first grant to an in- 
stitution was made in 1923: to Yale University 
for its School of Nursing. The next large grant 
was made in 1925 to Vanderbilt University. Other 
recipients include the D. Ogden Mills Training 
School for Nurses at Trudeau, New York, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, Skidmore College at Saratoga Springs, the 
University of Washington at Seattle, Washington 
University at St. Louis, and the Western Reserve 
University at Cleveland. In addition to the teach- 
ing institutions, grants have been made in New 
York to the Henry Street Settlement and to the 
East Harlem Nursing and Health Service, the 
latter an institution which has proved remark~ 
ably helpful in the training of nurses who are 
brought to New York on fellowships. 

In Canada, apart from a small grant to the 
University of British Columbia for a field project 
in nursing, the Foundation’s interest has been - 
focussed on the University of Toronto, whose 
School of Nursing has become “a demonstration 
for Canada and the world.” 

Brazil has an excellent institution in its Anna 
Nery School of Nursing in Rio de Janeiro, to 
which the Foundation has made substantial con- 
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tributions. In Panama, the School of Nursing of 
Santo Tomas Hospital received a grant during the 
past year, 

Europe has been a field of interest in nursing 
ever since 1917 and the days of the American 
Commission for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
France. Shortly after the World War, the Foun- 
dation’s representative in public health nursing 
visited nine European countries to survey their 
nursing needs. Since then, with Foundation assist- 
ance, modern schools of nursing have been de- 
veloped in Lyon (France), in Brussels (Belgium), 
in Cracow and Warsaw (Poland), in Prague 
(Czechoslovakia), in Cluj and Bucharest (Ru- 
mania), in Budapest and Debreczen (Hungary), 
in Zagreb (Yugoslavia), in Beirut (Lebanon). In 
London the Foundation provided a building and 
equipment for the school of nursing at the Uni- 
versity College Hospital and assisted in providing 
a modern kitchen for St. Thomas’s School of 
Nursing. 

In the Far East the institutions which have 
been helped include the Siriraj Hospital School at 
Chulalongkorn University in Stam, the College of 
Nursing at St. Luke’s International Medical Cen- 
ter in Tokyo, and, through appropriations to the 
China Medical Board, the nursing department of 
the Peiping Union Medical College. 
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It 1s impressive to review the many fine build- 
ings that have been erected, the modern equip- 
ment that has been installed, the material re- 
sources that have been provided. And yet, very 
likely, the most valuable part of this international 
assistance lies in its intangible gifts of leadership 
and collaboration. Without that personal service, 
without the disinterested counsel of public health 
doctors, without the cooperation of the expe- 
rienced nurses who went from America as advisers 
and active workers during the first year or two of 
the experiments in the Far East, in continental 
Europe, and in Latin America, public health nurs- 
ing could not have advanced as far as it has in 
these last fifteen years of expansion. 
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HE Foundation in 1938 aided the build- 

. ing up of departments, the expansion of 
teaching, and especially the expansion of 
research in psychiatry and its allied fields. Each 
of these separate objectives is believed to serve the 
general purpose of the continuing program in 
psychiatry, that of finding, training, and encour- 
aging capable individuals who are eager to work 
on the problems of nervous and mental disorders, 
It is intended that these grants shall help put 
into effect the now generally accepted theory that 
teaching the point of view and the habit of 
thought of the psychiatrist is an essential part of 
an adequate medical education. Permeation of 
medical instruction by psychiatry not only brings 
this subject into better relationship with the other 
departments of medicine, but psychiatry itself is 
influenced and fortified by closer contact with 
biochemistry, endocrinology, genetics, and the 
other medical sciences. Much research in pathol- 
ogy, physiology, and anatomy ts carried on for the 
specific purpose of discovering more about psy- 
chiatry and neurology. Studies in these fields and 
others which may not bear immediately on the 
problems of mental and nervous diseases may 
eventually throw new light on them. More of 
medicine can be related to psychiatry. For this 
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reason the Foundation has considered it not in- 
compatible with its program to aid other poten- 
tially valuable research, especially new develop- 
ments in medicine. 

Appropriations for the medical sciences in 1938 
amounted to $5,344,700, which may be divided 
into the following general classifications: $873,300 
for psychiatry and allied fields, $21,400 for public 
health teaching and research, $200,000 for new 
developments in medicine, $120,000 for fellow- 
ships administered directly by the Foundation, 
$90,000 for small grants in aid, $35,000 for emer- 
gency aid in China, and $4,005,000 to meet com- 
mitments made under a former program. The 
latter figure is unusually large because of two 
items: $1,000,000 to the American University of 
Beirut toward endowment of the medical sciences, 
nursing school, and premedical subjects, to ter- 
minate aid given during the past seven years; and 
$1,110,320 to the China Medical Board, Inc., 
toward the budget of the Peiping Union Medical 
College, the balance of a pledge of $2,000,000 
made originally to cover a six-year period. 


ESTABLISHMENT OR MAINTENANCE OF 
DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHIATRY 
UNIVERSITY OF Curcaco MEDICAL SCHOOL 


In 1938 the Foundation continued aid to the 
Division of Psychiatry in the Department of 
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Medicine of the University of Chicago by a grant 
of $150,000 toward salaries of the staff and part 
of the cost of patients’ care, for three years be- 
ginning Jaly 1, 1938. 

Before the Division of Psychiatry was estab- 
lished in 1935, the Department of Medicine 
included a Division of Neurology and Neuro- 
surgery; psychiatry was represented in the De- 
partment of Pediatrics and the students’ health 
service; and the Departments of Anatomy, Psy- 
chology, and Physiology were engaged in research 
closely related to neurology and psychiatry. Be- 
sides these activities, a fund had been available 
since 1921 from the Otho S.A. Sprague Memoria] 
Institute for research in psychiatry. The estab- 
lishment of a Division of Psychiatry allowed the 
Sprague Institute funds to be applied to their 
stated purpose, and provided a means of integrat- 
ing the various other psychiatric efforts. 

The fact that the unit has its offices, labora- 
tories, a twelve-bed ward, and outpatient clinic 
in the University Hospital makes possible inti- 
mate relations with the other clinical subjects, 
particularly internal medicine, surgery, and neu- 
rology. The unit of fourteen full-time staff mem- 
bers is under the direction of Dr. David Slight. 

Much emphasis is placed on the Division’s 
function, concurrent with its task of teaching and 
research, of correlating psychiatric work in other 
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departments, and of inculcating in the clinical de- 
partments the habit of considering the psychologi- 
cal backpround of disease. The Division now col- 
Jaborates in research with the Departments of 
Pharmacology, Physiology, Biochemistry, Neuro- 
anatomy, and Pathology. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
oF MEDICINE 


Jn order to give psychiatry and neurology 
greater recognition, and to provide that the psy- 
chological factors in causation of disease should 
be adequately stressed, Washington University, 
St. Louis, established in 1938 a new full-time 
Department of Neuropsychiatry, with the aid of 
funds from The Rockefeller Foundation. The 
Foundation contributed $150,000 for the three 
years, July i, 1938, to June 30, 1943, and the 
University continues the maintenance given its 
hitherto small Department of Neuropsychiatry. 

Three new professors have been engaged to 
represent the fields of neuroanatomy, clinical 
psychiatry, and experimental psychology. This 
combination of interests is planned to bring about 
cooperation with a rather large group of investiga- 
tors who already are active in neurological re- 
search in the fields of physiology, biophysics, 
pharmacology, zoology, cytology, and surgery, 
and whose work provides an excellent foundation 
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for the research which will be undertaken in the 
new Department of Neuropsychiatry. The Child 
Guidance Clinic, which has been operating at the 
St. Louis Children’s Hospital, will be expanded 
and better related to teaching and research under 
the Department of Neuropsychiatry. Cooperation 
with the George Warren Brown School of Social 
Service of the University also 1s planned. 

About one floor of laboratory space in the Oscar 
Johnson Institute has been assigned for neuro- 
psychiatric research. One half of the 200 beds in 
the new municipal psychopathic pavilion will be 
under the clinical direction of the Department of 
Neuropsychiatry of Washington University, and 
accessory laboratories will become available when 
this building is completed. Outpatient quarters 
have been provided in the University clinics, and 
twenty or more beds will be available at the 
Barnes Hospital. 


EXPANSION IN TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
IN CENTERS OF PSYCHIATRY 
OR NEUROLOGY 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

In March 1929 the Neurological Institute, a 
hospital for the treatment of nervous diseases, 


moved to its new quarters in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Medical Center. Various units of the 
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Medical Center have been merged with the Pres~ 
byterian Hospital in the belief that responsibility 
for all hospital activities of the Center (with the 
exception of the State Psychiatric Institute) 
should rest in a single hospital organization. As of 
January 1, 1938, a similar coordination was ef- 
fected for the Neurological Institute. 

Consonant changes were made in the Depart- 
ment of Neurology, which since 1921 has con- 
stituted the professional staff of the Neurological 
Institute, to integrate neurology more closely 
with the other departments of the School of 
Medicine. The importance of neurology as a 
specialty is acknowledged by its status as a sepa- 
rate department. Nevertheless, the close relation- 
ship with, and dependence for investigation upon, 
the methods and techniques of research in the 
fundamental medical sciences is recognized. In 
order to link the Department of Neurology more 
closely to medicine, Professor Walter W. Palmer, 
executive officer of the Department of the Practice 
of Medicine, was appointed also executive officer 
of the Department of Neurology and medical 
director of the Neurological Institute; and Pro- 
fessor Robert F. Loeb was appointed professor of 
medicine in the Department of Neurology and 
associate medical director of the Institute. 

Besides these changes, an assistant professor in 
neurophysiology and research associates in medi- 
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cine, neurochemistry, neuroendocrinology, and 
neurosurgery were added to the staff to make 
possible an expanded program of research in the 
reorganized department. With the Departments 
of Anatomy, Chemistry, Pathology, and Phys- 
tology, a comprehensive plan was evolved for 
fundamental cooperative research in these fields. 

To cover the expenses of the research planned 
an addition of $50,000 a year to the regular bud- 
get of the Department of Neurology was neces- 
sary. Toward this amount the Foundation granted 
in 1938, $100,000 for a period of five years begin- 


ning July 1, 1938. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In 1938 the Foundation continued aid, begun 
in 1935, to studies of experimental neuroses in 
animals, conducted by Professor H. 5, Liddell of 
Cornell University, by appropriating $33,500, of 
which $6,500 was to be applied toward the con- 
struction of a new laboratory, and $27,000 toward 
research expenses over the three-year period be- , 
ginning August I, 1938. During the period of the 
Foundation’s aid Professor Liddell has been able 
to increase his staff and expand his work through 
help from the University and other sources. 
Lately the work has been moved to a new labora- 
tory on a farm purchased by the University. 

The ultimate purpose of this research is to 
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throw light on some of the fundamental! biological 
processes in human maladjustment, through long- 
continued and detailed studies of animals whose 
lives are carefully controlled and conditioned. 
With the conditioned reflex technique, a sheep, 
pig, or goat (the animals which Professor Liddell 
uses in his experiments) is confronted by situa- 
tions of increasing complexity in respect to the 
significance of particular sounds and other stimuli, 
until its nervous system responds with a type of 
behavior analogous to a neurosis in a human be- 
ing. Abnormal states which strikingly resemble 
the psychoneuroses in man have been produced, 
and have been alleviated by administration of 
the hormone cortin. Further studies are planned 
of the conditions that precede and lead to some 
forms of mental disorders, and experimental] ther- 
apeutic procedures will be devised for their cure. 

As a step toward applying the results of these 
studies to abnormal behavior in man, a member of 
Professor Liddell’s unit will work during the year 
1938-1939 at the Psychiatric Clinic of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in Boston under the 
Direction of Professor Stanley Cobb of the Har- 
vard Medical School 


London County CouNcIL: 
MAuDSLEY HospITAL 

The Maudsley Hospital, which contains now, 
without the expansion proposed or under way, 
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some 200 beds, is the principal psychiatric hospi- 
tal in London. It is maintained by the London 
County Council, with the help of private patients’ 
fees. Patients, who are admitted on a voluntary 
basis, represent a wide range of mental illness, 
and may be either major or minor cases, with the 
provision only that they are of such a type or in 
such a stage that improvement is considered 
possible. An unusual advantage for pathological 
research and for cooperation with the clinical re- 
search is afforded by the presence in this Hospital 
of the Central Pathological Laboratory which 
serves all the institutions under the care of the 
Mental Hospital Committee of the London 
County Council. The Hospital is organized for 
both teaching and research. In recognition of its 
function of teaching, the Maudsley Hospital is a 
school of the University of London, and the medi- 
cal superintendent, Dr. Edward Mapother, and 
the director of the central laboratory, Dr. Fred- 
erick Golla, hold professorships in the University. 

The Maudsley Hospital is the center for re- 
fresher courses for practitioners in England, and 
for postgraduate students from the dominions. 
In 1937 thirty such students came from Great 
Britain and Ireland, twenty-two from the domin- 
ions, and fifteen from foreign countries. The staff 
of the Hospital also teaches psychiatry to under- 
graduates at Kings College Hospital. Nine mem- 
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bers of the present staff have held fellowships 
from the Foundation. 

Construction of a separate villa for private pa- 
tients, and a special block for children has begun 
and is expected to be completed in 1939. Construc- 
tion of a further addition, a neuropsychiatric 
wing, is planned. 

In continuation of aid begun in 1935 the Foun- 
dation in 1938 granted £25,000 ($127,500), over 
a period of five years beginning July 1, 1938, 
toward the expenses of a research unit at the 
Maudsley Hospital. This aid provides the salaries 
of two or three clinical investigators, three workers, 
in the Pathological Laboratory, and a fluid fund 
which may be used for temporary technical assist- 
ants, special apparatus, and laboratory supplies. 


NEUROLOGICAL CENTER, BRUSSELS 


The Brussels Neurological Center, an organi- 
zation for the study and treatment of neurological 
diseases, was created in 1925. The aim of the 
director, Dr. Leon Laruelle, is to develop the 
Center as an international institute for research, 
and as a place for postgraduate training for Bel- 
gian physicians. The Center in 1937 was given 
official status by a royal decree making it an 
“institute of public utility.” About two-thirds of 
the support for the Center comes from private 
contributions and fees of private patients; the 
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remainder is supplied by subsidies from the cen- 
tral government and the provinces. 

An active program of research is carried on in 
neuroanatomy, neurophysiology, and neuropa- 
thology. In 1938 the Foundation contributed 
Belgian francs 360,000 ($12,750), over the four- 
year period beginning February 1, 1938, toward 
the completion of Dr. Laruelle’s anatomical 
studies, which by the use of longitudinal sections 
of the spinal cord and midbrain present a new 
technical approach; and toward research in 
neurophysiology in charge of Dr. Lucien Brouha. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
oF MEDICINE 


Electrica! phenomena at present offer the most 
precise and direct criteria of nervous activity. At 
the School of Medicine of Washington University, 
St. Louis, is a research group devoted to investi- 
gations in neurophysiology based primarily on 
the new technique which records action currents 
from the brain and nervous system by means of 
the cathode ray oscillograph and amplifier. In 
1933 the Foundation aided this research for a 
period of five years in order that the activity of 
the group and the stimulus it afforded to other 
workers in the same field in the University and 
elsewhere might be continued. In 1938 the Foun- 
dation granted $84,000 for a further period of 
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seven years beginning September 1, 1938, toward 
a budget which includes the salaries of the director 
and his associate, technical and secretarial assist- 
ance, and laboratory equipment and supplies. 
The director, Dr. George H. Bishop, professor 
af biophysics, and Mr. Samuel H. Bartley, re- 
search associate in biophysics and psychology, are 
the nucleus of the group. Conducting most of 
their research in this laboratory are a neuroanat- 
omist and a surgeon and neurosurgeon, whose 
salaries are provided by the Departments of 
Anatomy and Surgery, respectively. Members of 
the group have also conducted research jointly 
with members of the Department of Physiology, 
Bacteriology, and Biochemistry, as well as with 
workers from other institutions in two instances. 
The research has included: analysis of the elec- 
trical activity of the cerebral cortex, with special 
reference to action currents of the retina, of the 
optic, the sensorimotor, and the olfactory areas; 
correlations between action currents and the 
functioning of the brain; studies of the relation 
between function and structure of the nervous 
system; and investigations of the relation between 
the central and peripheral nervous system through 
studies of sensation and circulation. 
Collaboration of this group with other depart- 
ments is expected to increase, and it is believed 
that cooperation with the men in the new Depart- 
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ment of Neuropsychiatry in Washington Uni- 
versity will be of particular advantage, 


EMMA PENDLETON BrRaDLEY HomMeE 


A research unit at the Emma Pendleton Brad- 
ley Home, Providence, a fifty-bed institution, 
privately endowed, for the care of children suffer- 
ing from neurological and behavior disorders, has 
been conducting investigations by means of the 
amplifier-oscillograph, or electroencephalographic 
method. 

Although Dr. Herbert H. Jasper, who has been 
directing the work, has gone to a research post at 
the Neurological Institute of McGill University, 
certain of the studies are being carried on under 
other direction. The Foundation continued aid in 
1938 by a grant of $15,000 over a three-year 
period beginning September 15, 1938, to complete 
the studies planned. 

The Butler Hospital, the Rhode Island Hospi- 
tal, the State Hospital for Mental Diseases, and 
the State Infirmary cooperate by furnishing clini- 
cal material, especially dementia praecox cases, 
and records for study. Dr. Jasper was a member of 
the staff of the Psychology Department of Brown 
University, as is his successor, and graduate stu- 
dents from the University work at the Bradley 
Home. Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, superintendent of 
the Butler Hospital for Nervous and Mental Dis- 
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eases, is also superintendent of the Bradley 
Home, and assists the research unit in an advisory 
capacity. 

Electric discharges from the brain are recorded 
through the amplifier-oscillograph system as they 
exist in those with definite pathological changes 
in the brain, birth injuries, encephalitis, tumors, 
etc., and mental cases without demonstrable 
organic changes, such as dementia praecox and 
behavior disorders in children. These records are 
analyzed in relation to clinical symptoms and 
normal electroencephalographic records, of which 
a large series is being built up to form a reliable 
basis for comparison. 


MecGitt University Facu.ttry 
OF MEDICINE 


Dr. Herbert H. Jasper of the Emma Pendleton 
Bradley Home demonstrated his methods and 
cooperated in some of the research at the Neuro- 
logical Institute of McGill University, Montreal, 
during several visits. Dr, Wilder Penfield, director 
of the Institute, wished to supplement some of 
the neurophysiological research under his direc- 
tion with electroencephalographic methods, and 
both he and Dr. Jasper realized the advantages 
of using the electroencephalographic technique in 
cooperation with a university faculty, inchiding 
neurologists, neurosurgeons, physiologists, and 
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physicists. In consequence, Dr. Jasper was offered 
and accepted a post at the Neurological Institute. 

Expenses of the contemplated studies were esti- 
mated for a period of four years. The budget 
included the salary of Dr. Jasper, necessary tech- 
nical and other assistance, construction of quarters 
for the work, and installation of the equipment. 
An electroencephalographic machine already had 
been built. The Foundation in 1938 voted $51,000 
to provide Canadian $12,500 a year for four 
years beginning July 1, 1938, toward the total 
budget. 

The investigations will concern, besides other 
research, cerebral circulation in epilepsy and 
studies of dementia praecox. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL 
DISEASES: Boston STATE HosPITAL 


The Foundation aided in 1934 a research labo- 
ratory at the Boston State Hospital, a hospital of 
some 2,400 beds for mental disorders which oper- 
ates under the Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Diseases. The grant made it possible for 
the director of the research, Dr. Abraham Myer- 
son, to give at least half of his time to the work, 
and provided certain additional personnel. The 
State cooperated by providing new laboratories, 
equipment, and funds for certain other expenses. 
The Foundation continued aid in 1938 by a grant 
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of $20,550 for a period of eighteen months be- 
pinning March 1, 1938, at the previous rate of 
$13,700 a year 

The Foundation has included in its program in 
psychiatry, aid to research in state mental hospi- 
tals in the hope that active and successful units 
may stimulate work of this kind in other state 
hospitals, where a wealth of clinical material is 
available. Such units make positions in state insti- 
tutions more attractive to competent men, and 
are a factor in improving the care of patients. 

The central motive of the research conducted 
by the unit at the Boston State Hospital is to 
discover whether, in the apparently healthy 
bodies of some persons suffering from mental 
disease, a basic physical disorder may be found. 
The problem is being approached in various ways. 
Some of these are: studies of the effects of certain 
drugs on the autonomic nervous system; of the 
mineral content of normal and pathological cells 
of the body, particularly those of the nervous 
system; of vitamin deficiency; of allergy in rela- 
tion to brain disease; and of brain action currents 
by means of the electroencephalograph. 

A chnical and therapeutic study is being made 
of the evolution of neuroses into the so-called 
psychoses. These investigations indicate that the 
dividing line between the neuroses and the psy- 
choses requires farther definition. 
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The unit has cooperated in its research with the 
Harvard Fatigue Laboratory and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


INSTITUTE FOR PsyCHOANALYSIS 


Following a grant for three years made in 1935, 
the Foundation in 1938 appropriated to the In- 
stitute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, over the 
five-year period, October I, 1938, to September 30, 
1943, $120,000. Of this sum $100,000 was to be 
used for general expenses, and $20,000 was to 
provide a limited number of fellowships for the 
psychoanalytic training of teachers and investiga- 
tors in psychiatry. 

Besides training to qualified psychiatrists who 
wish to practice psychoanalysis, the Institute 
gives instruction also to physicians other than 
psychiatrists, and to workers in fields such as 
sociology, anthropology, education, social work, 
and criminology. During the past five years 
twenty-three psychiatrists have completed the 
course of instruction, and eighteen others are 
now in training. Over two hundred twenty-five : 
patients have had analyses conducted or con- 
trolled by the Institute. Six fellowships have been 
granted from funds contributed by the Founda- 
tion to psychiatrists already engaged in research 
or teaching, who plan to devote themselves to 
academic or institutional work. 
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The Institute for Psychoanalysis carries on 
clinical research, particularly in the correlation of 
somatic and psychological disturbances. 

The Institute has established interchange of 
consultation and lecturing services, or other forms 
of cooperation, with the University of Illinois, the 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
the Institute of Juvenile Research, the Michael 
Reese Hospital, the INinois State Hospitals at 
Elgin and Kankakee, the Menninger Clinic at 
Topeka, Kansas, and the Institute for Child 
Welfare of the University of California, Berkeley. 


EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC REGARDING 
PROBLEMS IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 

To aid in the diffusion of present knowledge and 
practices in the prevention and care of mental 
disease, the Foundation in 1938 contributed to 
the American Psychiatric Association of New 
York $9,000 for expenses incidental to the prep- 
aration of a symposium on mental hygiene given 
under the auspices of the Section on Medical 
Sciences of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its meeting in Decem- 
ber 1938. Dr. Walter L. Treadway, then assistant 
surgeon general of the United States Public 
Health Service, was chairman of the committee 
which prepared the program. The American 
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Psychiatric Association, in cooperation with the 
Mental Hospital Survey Committee, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and the United 
States Public Health Service, collaborated with 
the program committee. 

The symposium was held in six separate sec- 
tions during three days. The sessions dealt with 
the economic, sociological, and administrative 
problems of psychiatry, as well as with research 
and teaching. At the close, Dr. MacFie Campbell 
gave an address based on the salient points of 
these meetings before a general session of the 
Association. 

For each of the sections, six to ten different 
authorities on the subject of discussion prepared 
papers. The papers were printed in brochure form 
and distributed in advance of the meetings as 
memoranda for study in preparation for the dis- 
cussions, After formal talks by two or three 
speakers, the meeting was open to general partici- 
pation. 

The meetings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science were reported in 
Science and by the newspapers. The six brochures 
with the discussions added will be published and 
distributed by The Science Press. The novel 
method of preparing this symposium informed 
those in attendance at the meetings, and aided in 
a more general diffusion to others interested and 
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to the public, of present knowledge in regard to 
problems of psychiatry. 


PUBLIC HEALTH TEACHING 
AND RESEARCH 


DaLHouSsIE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE 

The Department of Preventive Medicine of 
Dalhousie University operates a public health 
clinic in a building toward the construction and 
equipment of which the Foundation contributed 
in 1920. This clinic serves as an outpatient depart- 
ment for the other clinical departments of the 
University, as well as a health center for the city. 
In order that the University might make the 
greatest use of the health center, the Foundation 
in 1933 aided the Department of Preventive 
Medicine over a five-year period. An epidemiolo- 
gist was added to the staff, and the teaching of 
preventive medicine was made more vivid and 
practical. The students could engage in field 
studies, and the Department became of increasing 
value to the locality and provinces which it 
serves. The city and the Province of Nova Scotia 
each have increased support, and contributions 
from the community chest and other sources 
evidence a growth in public interest. 

Dalhousie University has the only medical 
faculty in the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, 
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New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island), and 
Newfoundland, and the number of students from 
these provinces is becoming so large that the 
number of outsiders who can be admitted is di- 
minishing rapidly. While the provinces are pleased 
with this change in student body, the University 
in giving preference to applicants for admission 
from the Maritime Provinces loses the extra fees 
charged to outsiders. 

Increased local and provincial interest should 
in time make up for this loss. In order that the 
development of the Department of Preventive 
Medicine may not be hampered during the period 
of adjustment, the Foundation appropriated in 
1938 Canadian $21,000 ($21,400) for this work 
for the three years beginning September 1, 1938. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MEDICINE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL OF THE DEPARTMENT 
or HospITats oF New York Crry 


Chronic diseases place a heavy burden on large 
municipalities. The number of patients with such 
diseases is growing because of the decrease in 
deaths from infectious diseases at all ages, and 
the consequent increase in the population in the 
older age brackets. Research in these maladies, 
such as chronic diseases of the heart, arteries, 
joints, lungs (nontuberculous), kidneys, and or- 
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pans of internal secretion has not received the 
emphasis which is warranted by their incidence 
and the economic loss to the community which 
Jong-continued disablement causes. Unquestion- 
ably, also, the problems of old-age pensions and 
sickness insurance as they are affected by chronic 
invalidism will increase the importance of research 
in this field. 

At the invitation of the Department of Hos- 
pitals of New York City, a group of public- 
spirited citizens formed in 1935 a Research Coun- 
cil to foster research in the city’s hospitals, and 
to receive and administer funds for this purpose. 
A Research Division of Chronic Diseases has been 
created. A scientific committee of representatives 
of the medical schools of the city and of the city 
Department of Hospitals guides the Council in 
scientific matters. According to a plan proposed 
to improve the care of the chronically ill, each of 
the five local medical schools would eventually 
take over a unit of the city’s hospitals for chronic 
diseases. Each schoo! would assume clinical serv- 
ices for teaching purposes, and be responsible 
for a research unit. The city’s new 1,600-bed 
hospital on Welfare Island, which was expected 
to be completed in final detail by about July 1, 
1939, will be conducted in affiliation with the 
medical schools of Columbia and New York 
Universities. 
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The first unit of the Research Division of 
Chronic Diseases was organized by the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is now occupying a reconstructed building 
on Welfare Island which provides seventy beds 
and laboratory space, but will be moved into the 
new hospital as soon as the laboratory quarters 
are finished. 

In order to provide the salary of a patholopist, 
additional instruments and material, and other 
expenses for this research unit, the Foundation 
appropriated in 1938, $66,000 over a period of 
three years beginning March 1, 1938, to the Re- 
search Council of the Department of Hospitals of 
New York City. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATERNAL HEALTH 


Following an initial grant in 1937 for one year, 
the Foundation appropriated to the National 
Committee on Maternal Health, New York, in 
1938, $18,000 over a period of three years begin- 
ning October 1, 1938, toward the general budget, 
which includes administrative expenses and a 
fund for research. 

The central function of the National Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health, is to select, plan, and 
supervise research projects in the medical aspects 
of maternal health, human fertility and sexual 
behavior, and related subjects. The Committee 
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seeks to coordinate the various interests in this 
field. Expert advice is available to the Committee 
through its own board of directors and other 
sources on such subjects as public health, gyne- 
cology, urology, medicine, psychiatry, biology, 
chemistry, pharmacology, and sociology. : 

Groups in Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, Harvard Medical School, andColumbia 
University Medical School are now engaged in 
research projects supported and promoted by the 
Committee, under the general direction of the 
Research Secretary, Associate Professor Earl T. 
Engle of the Department of Anatomy, Columbia 
University. 


COMMISSION ON GRADUATE 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The Advisory Board for Medical Specialties 
was organized in 1933 to coordinate graduate 
education and certification of medical specialists 
in the United States and Canada. It reports to 
and functions in conjunction with the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Medical 
Association, and is supported by sixteen member 
organizations. Four of these organizations, the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, the 
American Hospital Association, the Federation of 
State Medical Boards, and the Nationa! Board of 
Medical Examiners are national, and represent 
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on the Board the viewpoint of medical schools, 
hospitals, and the state and national examining 
boards. 

Basic requirements for proper training for the 
several specialties have been established in gen- 
eral terms by the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties in cooperation with the Council on 
Medica] Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association and the various American 
specialty boards. It is generally acknowledged 
that a need exists for more definite formulation of 
the principles of postgraduate medical training, 
which will help to coordinate the efforts of medi- 
cal schools, hospitals, licensing bodies, and the 
various specialty boards as well. To meet this 
need the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties 
created in 1937 a Commission on Graduate Medi- 
cal Education. This Commission will survey the 
whole field of postgraduate medical education, 
including opportunities for those in practice to 
keep abreast of new developments in diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention. 

Postgraduate education in the emphasized 
fields of interest of the Foundation’s program in 
the medical sciences, psychiatry and neurology, 
and public health education, should profit from 
such a thorough consideration of this problem. 
The Foundation in 1938 granted $36,000 to the 
Commission on Graduate Medical Education for 
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a period of three years beginning February 1, 
1938. 

DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE: DARTMOUTH 

Eve INSTITUTE 

The unit known as the Dartmouth Eye Insti- 
tute at Hanover, New Hampshire, is devoted to 
research in physiological optics. This research 
came about through the interest of Professor 
Adelbert Ames, Jr., in how the eye records the 
images which we see. Professor Ames went to 
Dartmouth after the World War and worked in 
cooperation with the Department of Physics. He 
soon gathered around him a group interested in 
physiological optics. This unit experimented with 
all sorts of measuring apparatus, improved exist- 
ing instruments, invented new ones, and devised 
new ways to use them. Emphasis upon greater 
and greater precision soon began to yield new 
knowledge of the eye. 

The group, with its new apparatus, verified the 
theoretical possibility that the images transmitted 
to the brain by the eyes might be of a different 
size and shape, an anomaly which has been named 
aniseikonia, This discovery was first reported 
before the Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology in 1931, and appeared in medical 
literature in 1932. 

The research of the Eye Institute 1s not con- 
fined to aniseikonia. Many other investigations 
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are being made which include study of the various 
problems aniseikonia has revealed, A survey of 
the Dartmouth class of 1940 1s being conducted 
by members of the Eye Clinic and the Depart- 
ment of Psychology in connection with investiga- 
tions of the relation of certain conditions in the 
physiology of the eye to disabilities in reading and 
failure in academic accomplishment. 

The Foundation has aided the research in 
physiological optics at Dartmouth College since 
1934, principally for development of methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of aniseikonia, In view 
of the importance of the work of this group in the 
field of physiological optics, $60,000 was granted 
in 1938 over the three years beginning September 


I, 1938. 
Massacuusetrs GENERAL HospITa. 


Investigations at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital under Dr. Fuller Albright revealed that 
the excessive deposits of calcium and phosphor- 
ous found in the urine in cases of hyperpara- 
thyroidism frequently appeared to lead to kidney 
stones. In an approach to the problem from the 
opposite direction, it was found that from § to 10 
per cent of patients with kidney stones had an 
underlying hyperparathyroidism. The investiga- 
tors were confronted with the question of the 
relation of the parathyroid hormone to calcium 
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and phosphorus metabolism, and whether the 
other patients with kidney stones, those with no 
hyperparathyroidism, had some metabolic disease. 

The research has led to a further study of the 
action and function of the parathyroid hormone, 
studies of calcium and phosphorus metabolism, 
and the relationship of the parathyroid hormone 
to certain types of bone disease. Spectroscopic 
analysis of the kidney stones by a medically 
trained physicist supplements the chemical in- 
vestigations. 

The Foundation first contributed (through the 
Division of Natural Sciences) in 1935 toward the 
salary of a physicist and for apparatus, for a 
period of three years. The Medical Sciences con- 
tinued aid in 1938 by a grant of $20,000 for the 
five-year period beginning September 1, 1938. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


From previous appropriations the Foundation 
administered in 1938 sixty-eight fellowships in 
the medical sciences. For fellowships during the 
year 1939 the Foundation appropriated $120,000. 
Fellowships in the medical sciences are granted 
for training in research, and the program is so 
administered that, in the main, it supplements the 
general propram of the Medical Sciences. 

Of the sixty-eight fellowships administered 
directly by the Foundation, sixty-five were sup- 
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ported by funds from the Foundation and three 
from funds provided in 1937 by the General Edu- 
cation Board under a joint program which has 
been discontinued. 

The subjects studied by the sixty-eight fellows 
who pursued their work during all or some part 
of 1938 were: neurology and related subjects, 
including neuropathology, neurophysiology, neu- 
roanatomy, neurosurgery, clinical neurology, and 
biochemistry of the nervous system, thirty-eight; 
psychiatry, child psychiatry, and endocrinology 
in relation to psychiatry, including one who 
studied also neuropathology, eleven; experimen- 
tal psychology, three; legal medicine, one; radiol- 
ogy, especially of the skull, one; nutrition in 
relation to alcoholism, one; endocrinology, four; 
physiology, one; and public health teaching, 
eight. 

Fellowships in 1938 were granted to individuals 
in nineteen different countries, as follows: Bel- 
gium, China, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Java, 
Lithuania, Peru, Poland, and Switzerland, one 
each; Finland, France, Latvia, and Portugal, two 
each; Germany, three; Japan and Sweden, four 
each; Great Britain, nineteen; and the United 
States, twenty. All except nine fellows studied in 
countries other than their own. These nine were 
from the United States and studied in other cent- 
ers of their own country than those in which they 
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were stationed. The fellowships were divided as 
to countries of study, as follows: one in Belgium 
and England, one in Denmark and the United 
States, and one in the Netherlands; two in Can- 
ada, two in both Canada and the United States, 
two in Germany, and two in various European 
countries; three in France and three in the Scan- 
dinavian countries; thirteen in Great Britain: 
and thirty-eight in the United States. 

From funds granted previously by the Founda- 
tion to the National Research Council for fellow- 
ships in the medical sciences eight fellowships 
were awarded in 1938, and twelve were con- 
tinued into 1938 from the previous year. Of the 
total of twenty fellows, eighteen studied in the 
United States and two in England. 

In 1938 the Medical Research Council of Great 
Britain, from funds contributed by the Founda- 
tion in 1937 for a period of three years, granted 
six fellowships, and continued seven fellowships 
from the previous year. These fellows studied in 
the United States, with the exception of one who 
studied also in Germany, and one who studied in 
Paris. The subjects of study included internal 
medicine and rheumatic fever, two each; infec- 
tious diseases, experimental cancer, neurology, 
radiology (therapy), surgery, pathology of chronic 
arthritis, cardiology, endocrinology, and virus 
diseases, one each. 
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A portion of the funds furnished to the China 
Medical Board, Inc., by the Foundation is des- 
ignated each year for fellowships for members of 
the staff of the Peiping Union Medical College to 
study abroad, and for members of the staffs of 
other schools and hospitals in China to study at 
the Peiping Union Medical College. In 1938 the 
Peiping Union Medical College granted six fellow- 
ships to members of its staff, and financed six 
which extended into 1938 from the previous year. 
Nine of these fellows studied in the United States, 
one in Canada, and two in Europe. Ninety-nine 
individuals, six of whom were appointed research 
fellows of the College, from thirty-eight univer- 
sities, colleges, hospitals, health departments, and 
other institutions in China studied at the College 
in 1938, Thirty-seven of these fellowships were in 
nursing. 


GRANTS IN AID 


From funds available for grants in aid in 1938 
thirty-three studies received allotments totaling 
$91,293.87, of which the smallest was for $783.87 
and the largest for $7,500. Practically all of these 
grants were in the special fields of interest of the 
Division of Medical Sciences. 

Twelve grants aided the work of former fellows 
of the Foundation and General Education Board, 
and three aided former fellows of the Medical 
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Research Council of Great Britain, which receives 
fellowship funds from the Foundation. 

The thirty-three grants were distributed among 
the following eight countries: Czechoslovakia, 
one; Denmark, three; France, eight; Germany, 
two; Great Britain, thirteen; Pern, one; Switzer- 
land, one; and the United States, four. 


EMERGENCY AID IN CHINA 


West Curna Union UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL oF MEDICINE 


The Foundation appropriated in 1938 to West 
China Union University at Chengtu $35,000 to- 
ward the building and equipment of an outpatient 
clinic for the Schoo! of Medicine. This is a project 
of a permanent nature which had been planned 
for some time, but which suddenly became an 
urgent emergency need. 

West China Union University, a missionary in- 
stitution in the ancient city of Chengtu in the 
western Province of Szechwan, China, has become 
during the past year the host of students from 
some thirty eastern universities and colleges 
which have found it impossible under present un- 
settled conditions to continue their work on their 
own campuses. Three hundred twenty-five stu- 
dents are enrolled in the School of Medicine which 
has usually about 170 students. Seventy students 
each are registered from the medical schools of 
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Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung, and Cen- 
tral National University, Nanking. Staff mem- 
bers from these two medica] schools have arranged 
to work cooperatively with the medical staff of 
West China Union University. 

The University already had raised funds and 
had plans drawn for a medical center to meet the 
needs of its own work in the surrounding com- 
munity. Chengtu is a city of over 600,000 popula- 
tion, now greatly augmented, in the center of the 
Chengtu plain with a population averaging over 
1,100 to the square mile. The influx of refugees 
and others who wish to be far enough from the 
disturbances of war to continue constructive 
work, has necessitated immense development. 

As it was necessary to supply tmmediately 
facilities for teaching clinical subjects, as well as 
tocare for the sick and wounded among the refugees 
entering Chengtu, the authorities of the Univer- 
sity decided to erect at once the building for the 
outpatient clinics of the proposed medical center. 
There were not sufficient funds in hand for the 
outpatient building and equipment, although 
funds designated for the hospital building had 
been secured. The Foundation’s grant provided 
$15,000 toward the outpatient building and 
$20,000 toward equipment for two operating 
rooms, x-ray equipment for fracture service and 
bedside unit, laboratory and other equipment. 
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The task of organizing the suddenly expanded 
clinical work is entrusted to Dr, Sheo-nan Cheer, 
dean of Central National University Medical 
School, 


CONTINUATION OF AID BEGUN 
UNDER FORMER PROGRAM 


WasuHinGTon UNIVERSITY ScHOOL 
oF MEDICINE 

Since 1910 the School of Medicine of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, has developed steadily in 
plant, equipment, and standards. Members of 
the staff have made important contributions to 
the progress of medical science; and the quality 
of the staff and facilities of the School have at- 
tracted students from nearly every state in the 
country. In the region of its influence in the South- 
west, Washington University is outstanding. 

The depression has affected the investments of 
the Schoo! to the extent that the budget has been 
cut about 19 per cent. While with drastic reduc- 
tions the School has kept within the income which 
it receives, the effect of the budget reductions has 
been crippling to the departments of clinical 
medicine, A serious deterioration in staff would 
be practically certain if this curtailment should 
continue. With the decline in activity and quality 
in the general clinical departments, encourage- 
ment to the creation of a center for neuropsychia- 
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try, which the Foundation is aiding also, in this 
School would hardly be justified. 

The authorities of the School of Medicine be- 
lieve that substantial savings can be made by 
certain internal readjustments, but additional 
funds are necessary to preserve the standards of 
the School. The Foundation contributed in 1938 
$400,000, over a period of ten years beginning 
July 1, 1938, toward maintenance of departments 
in the School of Medicine of Washington Univer- 
sity, especially medicine, surgery, pediatrics, and 
obstetrics. 


Jonuns Hopxins University: INSTITUTE 
OF THE HIsToRY or MEDICINE 


Much vitality has been given teaching and re- 
search in the history of medicine at the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine by em- 
phasis upon the relationship of medicine through- 
out its history to the general background of 
society. 

Investigations of the Institute cover a wide 
range. At present they extend from Greek through 
eatly Middle Age and sixteenth and seventeenth 
century English to early American medical litera- 
ture. More than one hundred articles by Dr. 
Henry E. Sigerist, director of the Institute of the 
History of Medicine, and his associates have been 
published since 1934 in the Bulletin of the Insti- 
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tute and various other scientific and scholarly 
publications. This group has published also sev- 
eral books and edited the Hideyo Noguchi Lec- 
ture series and other volumes. 

The introductory course of the Institute, which 
is voluntary, 1s attended by practically all of the 
freshman students. Lectures on sociological medi- 
cine are frequently attended by outside physicians 
and the audiences often have been larger than the 
total enrollment of the School. The Institute has 
become a center of teaching in the humanistic 
aspect of medicine. 

The Foundation continued support to the In- 
stitute in 1938 by a grant of $150,000 for a period 
of ten years, beginning July 1, 1938, with the 
understanding that not more than $15,000 should 
be available in any one year. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE 

During the years 1930 to 1936 the Foundation 
contributed to fluid research funds in medicine 
at Stanford University, and subsequently to 
specific research in diseases of the kidney and the 
physiology of the nervous system. At a time of 
financial stringency, as at present, when funds 
for research are lacking, aid for this purpose is 
needed to retain junior staff and prevent dis- 
couragement among senior men who have re- 
search problems under way. 
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To meet the present need for research funds the 
Foundation appropriated in 1938 to Stanford 
University $75,000 for a fluid research fund in 
the School of Medicine, to be used over the five- 
year period beginning September 1, 1938, annual 
payments of $10,000 to be made without condi- 
tion, with an additional $5,000 to be paid annually 
on condition that $5,000 be secured for the same 
purpose from other sources. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON SCHOOL 
oF MEDICINE 


The General Education Board contributed 
toward the development of the Medical School of 
the University of Oregon, Portland, during the 
years 1921 to 1929, for buildings and equipment 
and for the library; and in 1932 and 1935 the 
Foundation gave a total of $15,000 for research. 

In a cooperative agreement between the three 
States of Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, the 
University of Oregon assumes responsibility for 
maintaining adequately a school of medicine, and 
thus becornes the center of medical education in 
the Northwestern States. 

The library of the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School furnishes an important service not only 
to the students and faculty, but to the medical 
profession of the State and the Northwest. In the 
year 1934-1935, 5,110 volumes were used by phy- 
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sicians in Portland, 1,602 volumes by physicians 
outside Portland, and 2,076 volumes by others 
who were not physicians. The number of volumes, 
which includes monographs, texts, and bound pe- 
riodicals, has increased nearly 200 per cent since 
1927, from 8,220 to 23,992. The increase in circu- 
lation has been even greater, from 13,720 in 1927 
to 45,648 in 1937. This rapid growth has so taxed 
the facilities of the library that some of its 
volumes are not easily available, and full advan- 
tage of its resources can not be taken. 

In view of the urgent need, and the exceptional 
use made of the library over such a large area, the 
Foundation in 1938 appropriated $100,000 toward 
a total of $200,000 for a new building. The addi- 
tional $100,000 needed, already has been pledged 
by a private donor. The building will contain, 
besides space and equipment for the library, an 
assembly hall to be used not only by the students 
and faculty but by medical societies of the region. 


YaLe University: Instirure or 
Human RELATIONS 


The Institute of Human Relations at Yale Uni- 
versity, established in 1929 with the aid of funds 
from The Rockefeller Foundation, was perhaps 
the first conscious academic attempt to promote 
on any considerable scale research which should 
help to coordinate man with his environment. 
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The Institute has worked out gradually its 
methods of approach to the general problem. The 
administrative policy has been to keep the Insti- 
tute as closely related to the academic life as 
possible, The regular faculty members who have 
problems in the Institute’s field participate in the 
work of the Institute and collaborate with the 
Institute’s staff. The work began with the fusion 
of existing research projects in child study, psy- 
chiatry, and psychology, and the addition sub- 
sequently of new undertakings in anthropology, 
sociology, and other social sciences. As this 
pioneer effort has developed, changes have been 
made in the early plans. The Department of 
Psychiatry has been a part of the Institute. It 
was found, however, that it was not necessary to 
carry this whole Department on the budget of 
the Institute in order to secure the cooperation 
desired, and provision has been made to transfer 
the Department of Psychiatry to the budget of 
the School of Medicine beginning July 1, 1939. 

It is the object of the Institute to keep its work 
fluid, and to function as an agent for the coordi- 
nation of research which stretches over more than 
one departmental field, but which at the same 
time Is pointed primarily toward problems of 
human behavior, individual and social, normal 
and abnormal. The departments now cooperating 
most actively are psychiatry, psychology, sociol- 
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opy, and anthropology; and other departments 
cooperating in various degrees are pediatrics, 
anatomy, physiology, economics, education, his- 
tory, and philosophy. The cooperative research 
is carried out in the Institute’s own building of 
some 300 rooms. 

In order that the work may become well estab- 
lished beyond the first experimental period, 
Foundation aid for which expires on June 30, 1939, 
$700,000 was appropriated by the Foundation in 
1938 as a final grant, with the expectation that 
the fund will be used, interest and principal, to 
provide approximately $80,000 a year for ten 
years toward the budget of the Institute. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 


The standards of the School of Medicine of the 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon, are 
similar to those of American medical schools ap- 
proved by the Council on Medical Education of 
the American Medical Association. 

The Foundation has contributed toward the 
School of Medicine of this University since 1924, 
principally for development of its teaching, but 
also toward the construction of certain much- 
needed buildings. In order to increase the oppor- 
tunities for practical teaching in medicine and 
nursing, help was given in 1927 toward the es- 
tablishment of a health center. In 1931 funds were 
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provided over a seven-year period for improve- 
ment of teaching (salaries sufficient to hold 
capable men and attract competent new staff 
members) in the medical sciences, nursing, and 
the premedical subjects. Twenty-one members of 
the staff have pursued special studies on fellow- 
ships from the Foundation, and several small 
grants in aid have been given for research of in- 
dividual staff members. 

Over the period of Foundation aid the School 
has outgrown its hospital facilities. The con- 
struction of a new hospital contemplated during 
the past seven years was not accomplished be- 
cause economic conditions made the raising of 
funds too difficult. The authorities of the Uni- 
versity now believe, however, that the funds 
needed can be secured. Recently the International 
College at Smyrna moved to Beirut and combined 
resources with those of the American University. 

The Foundation in 1938 granted $1,000,000 for 
endowment of the medical sciences, nursing 
school, and premedical subjects, on condition that 
the University secure on or before July 1, 1939, 
$500,000, one half to be used for a hospital build- 
ing and equipment, and one half for endowment 
of the hospital. 


Cuina Mepicat Boarp, Ine. 
The Peiping Union Medical College is financed 
chiefly by an endowment given by the Founda- 
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tion to the China Medical Board, Inc., upon its 
establishment in 1928. The Foundation agreed at 
that time to make supplemental appropriations 
for a period of four and a half years, and has since 
made additional grants to maintain the College 
budget at a satisfactory level. 

In 1936 the trustees of the Foundation author- 
ized their Executive Committee to appropriate 
sums annually to the China Medical Board, Inc., 
during the six-year period, July 1, 1937, to June 
30, 1943, not to exceed a total of $2,000,000 for 
the whole period. Against this authorization 
$420,000 was appropriated in 1937 and $469,680 
in 1938. On December 7, 1938, the trustees of 
the Foundation appropriated the balance of 
$2,000,000 pledged in one sum, a total of 
$1,110,320. 

The war has caused no serious interruption of 
the College routine. Although some students from 
distant provinces have had great difficulty in 
reaching Peiping, the College opened in Septem- 
ber with an attendance of 107 medical students, 
about the same as in 1937, and thirty-nine student 
nurses. One hundred ten research fellows and 
graduate students reported for work, including 
eight praduate students in nursing. 
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f: the support of its program in the nat- 


ural sciences The Rockefeller Foundation 

appropriated $2,829,870 in 1938. At the 
present time this program 1s confined almost en- 
tirely to experimental biology, and practically all 
the grants covered by the year’s appropriations 
were for studies of the phenomena of life. Aid was 
given for explorations of a fundamental nature in 
the fields of zoology, physiology, nutrition, endo- 
crinology, embryology, genetics, and those border- 
line areas in which physics and chemistry merge 
with biology. With the aid of the precise tools 
furnished by the modern laboratory these explora- 
tions are reaching deeper and deeper into the liv- 
ing organism and are revealing many facts about 
the structure and behavior of its minute inter- 
cellular substances. And gradually there is coming 
into being a new branch of science—molecular bi- 
ology—which is beginning to uncover many secrets 
concerning the ultimate units of the living cell. 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 
New York UNIversiry: RESEARCH 
IN CELLULAR PHYSIOLOGY 
Among the studies to which the Foundation is 


giving support is a series in a relatively new field, 
which may be called molecular biology, in which 
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delicate modern techniques are being used to in- 
vestigate ever more minute details of certain life 
processes. One such study is under way in the 
Laboratory of Cellular Physiology at New York 
University. Here Professor Robert Chambers and 
his associates are working with an ingenious tool 
on living cells in an effort to find out more con- 
cerning the physical and chemical processes which 
take place within the cells and which enable them 
to live and grow. The instrument which they are 
using for this delicate work was devised by Pro- 
fessor Chambers himself and is called a micro- 
manipulator. It consists of two finely drawn glass 
needles mechanically mounted in such a way that 
they can be controlled to move precise but infin- 
itesimal distances within the field of a micro- 
scope. The needles are prepared by softening glass 
rods in 2 Bunsen burner and drawing them out to 
points so sharp that they can be used under the 
microscope to take hold of a single tissue cell and 
remove it from its fellows, to stretch it, to cut 
out its nucleus, and even to remove those minute 
inner organs of the nucleus—the chromosomes— 
which determine the character of the new cells 
formed by the division of the parent cell. By 
means of a motion picture camera attached to 
the microscope, permanent records are made of 
many of the experiments. 

Professor Chambers also makes delicate pi- 
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pettes by drawing fine glass tubing into hairline 
strands. He mounts these with his needles in the 
micromanipulator and uses them to inject chem- 
icals into selected areas of a living cell and also to 
withdraw fluids from the cell for chemical analy- 
sis. These studies of cell substance and its be- 
havior gain in interest when we remember the size 
of the object under examination. Cells naturally 
vary in size, but in general a representative cell is 
about one-tenth as large as the dot in this letter 7. 

The micromanipulator enables scientists to ex- 
periment on living matter in a way hitherto im- 
possibile. In the Laboratory of Cellular Physiology 
at New York University it is being used in a 
variety of studies, With its aid, one member of the 
staff is working on the surface of the cell. He dis- 
covered that when an oi! drop of certain charac- 
teristics 1s brought in contact with the delicate 
membranous surface of a living cell, the drop will 
suddenly snap into the protoplasm. Since this 
extraordinary coalescence has been found to de- 
pend on the interfacial tensions of the drop and 
the cell, his study is providing a means of making 
precise measurements of physical properties of the 
living membrane. Another member of the Labora- 
tory staff is working on the problem of diffusion, 
the process by which nutrients and other sub- 
stances pass through the cell membrane. He 1s 
trying to find the physical! explanation of this per- 
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sistently selective process. Still another worker is 
exploring the interior of the cell, particularly the 
chromosomes. By means of the micromanipulator 
he has been able to unwind some chromosomes to 
unusual lengths, and has found their material to 
be of extreme toughness. 

In 1938 the Foundation made a grant oi 
$25,000 to New York University toward the sal- 
ary of research assistants and the purchase of 
equipment and supplies for Professor Chamber’s 
work for the five years beginning January 1, 1939. 


UNIVERSITY oF LEEDS: X-RAY STUDIES 
OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE PROTEINS OF 
Muscie, NERVE, AND OTHER TISSUES 


The material of which the cells of plant and 
animal bodies are made consists largely of pro- 
teins. A knowledge of the structure and behavior 
of these substances is therefore essential to the 
understanding of the processes by which the cells 
prow, reproduce, and maintain the integrity of the 
organism of which they form a part. But the study 
of the proteins has presented many obstacles, for 
ordinary chemical methods are inadequate to 
determine how these huge molecules are put 
together. The proteins are difficult to purify, eas- 
iy susceptible to change, and extremely com- 
plicated. Within recent years, however, the 
application of physicochemical methods to pro- 
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tein analysis has done much to extend our knowl- 
edge of this class of substances, so basic in the 
construction and functioning of living matter. 

At the University of Leeds Dr. W. T. Astbury, 
director of the Textile Physics Laboratory, is 
investigating protein structure with the aid of 
a powerful x-ray tube, of his own construction, 
which 1s specially suited to the study of the 
make-up of biological substances. He began his 
research with a series of studies on the structure 
of wool fibers, which consist largely of protein, as 
do also other outgrowths of the animal body, such 
as hair and nails. 

Dr. Astbury’s work showed that the charac- 
teristic elastic property of a wool fiber is due to 
the presence of long chain molecules of a protein 
called keratin, and that these long molecules are 
folded so that they may be stretched out some- 
what as an accordion is extended. 

It soon became clear that both the techniques 
and the specific findings of this study were ap- 
plicable not only to wool fibers but to other bi- 
ological material as well, and Dr. Astbury has 
extended many of his previous results on the 
keratin molecule of wool to the myosin molecule 
which is found in muscle. He has also begun ex- 
ploratory researches on the structure of nerve 
fibers, chromosomes, and other tissues which evi- 
dence orientation of molecules. 
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The Foundation has contributed toward Dr. 
Astbury’s studies at the University of Leeds since 
1934. During the past year it made a grant of 
$51,000 to the University toward the support of 
the work over the five-year period beginning 
October 15, 1938. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: STUDIES IN CELL 
PHYSIOLOGY AND EXPERIMENTAL EMBRYOLOGY 


At the University of Washington, in St. Louis, 
the Foundation is giving support to three re- 
search programs in the Department of Zoology 
in which interest centers on the minute structure 
of cells and tissues and the relation of this struc- 
ture to physiological functions. In one series of 
studies Professor F. O. Schmitt is using x-ray 
analysis, optical methods, and other techniques of 
physics and chemistry to learn the molecular 
make-up of cells and tissues of various kinds and 
to investigate the connection between molecular 
arrangement and cell and tissue function. Much 
of this work is being carried out on nerve tissue; 
and Professor Schmitt is also investigating nerve 
chemistry and metabolism. Another series, under 
the direction of Professor Viktor Hamburger, con- 
sists of research in experimental embryology, in 
which the development of the nervous system in 
chick embryos is an important subject of study. 
In a third series Professor Schmitt and Professor 
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Hamburger are collaborating in work in the bor- 
derland between general physiology and embry- 
ology. To aid in providing research assistance, 
equipment, and supplies for this work during the 
five years beginning July 1, 1938, the Foundation 
has made an appropriation of $50,000 to the Un1- 
versity. . 

If an x-ray beam is passed through matter and 
the emergent beam is allowed to fall on a photo- 
graphic plate or film, a pattern characteristic of 
the substance is made on the plate or film. By 
x-ray analysis, therefore, a great deal can be 
learned about the molecular architecture of bi- 
ological tissues. Through such analysis Professor 
Schmitt and his associates have gained a working 
knowledge of the arrangement of protein and 
lipoid molecules in the sheath of soft white mate- 
rial (myelin sheath) which surrounds the central 
conducting portion of the nerve fiber. They have 
shown that this sheath is essentially a built up 
film in which lipoid layers alternate with protein 
layers. The lipoids, substances resembling fats, 
constitute with proteins, water, and salts, the 
protoplasm of which animal and vegetable cells 
are made. At first Professor Schmitt analyzed nor- 
mal resting nerves. Now a method has been 
worked out which makes it possible to stimulate 
the nerve and record its action potential while 
simultaneously exposing it to x-rays to obtain the 
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molecular pattern. This method will permit a 
study of possible changes in molecular arrange- 
ment that may occur during the passage of the 
impulse through the nerve. 

Another important line of work is the experi- 
mental alteration of the condition of the nerve (as 
by drying, heating, the action of narcotics, etc.), 
and determining by x-ray analysis how much 
change in the normal molecular organization is 
possible without failure of nerve function. 

To verify the x-ray analysis of the thickness of 
the lipoid and protein layers of the myelin sheath 
it is proposed to build up, according to the Lang- 
muir technique, artificial films of known numbers 
of layers of nerve lipoid and protein and to meas- 
ure the thickness by optical means. 

For the accurate study of nerve metabolism a 
sensitive method of following the respiration of 
small amounts of tissue has been developed, and 
an improved technique has been worked out for 
the determination of the oxygen consumption of 
resting and stimulated nerves. 

In the joint research pfopram of Professor 
Schmitt and Professor Hamburger, the methods 
of modern experimental embryology, such as the 
transplantation of groups of cells in the fertilized 
egg which constitute the first trace of an organ, or 
the transference of such groups of cells to an arti- 
ficial medtum for growth, are being used for the 
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study of problems outside the realm of pure em- 
bryology, for it is obvious that certain structures 
produced in such ways will furnish valuable ma- 
terial for the study of fundamental physiological 
problems. In addition, the principles and methods 
of physics and chemistry are being used to 
clarify special problems of embryonic develop- 
ment. Of particular interest is the problem of the 
chemical nature of the embryo “organizer,” that 
influence which arises in the tissue in a special 
region near the end of the embryonic gut, and 
which passes out to “organize” or determine and 
control the development of other regions of the 
embryo. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: STUDIES OF CHEMICAL 
REACTIONS IN Livinc MUSCLES AND 
OTHER Livine TISSUES 

The Foundation also made an appropriation to 
Washington University during the past year for 
research on the chemistry of the living muscle and 
other living tissues. This grant, amounting to — 
$17,000, is for assistance to two pieces of work. 
One of these is the study of the chemical reactions 
occurring in muscles during the passage of the 
Impulse in nerves and the resulting wave of mus- 
cular contraction. For the investigation of the de- 
tails of these reactions in active living muscle 
Professor Frank Urban and Hubert Peugnet are 
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developing a technique which involves the illumi- 
nation of the muscle with monochromatic light 
and the determination of the rapid variations in 
this light as it is momentarily affected by the for- 
mation of various chemical compounds within the 
active muscle, By the terms of the Foundation’s 
grant $5,000 was to be used by Washington Uni- 
versity for the purchase or construction of a 
monochromator and accessory apparatus to fur- 
nish the intense monochromatic light required for 
this work, 

The rest of the $17,000 grant is to be available 
during the three years ending June 30, 1941, for 
the support of investigations under the direction 
of Professor C. F. Cori. These include studies of 
the metabolism of carbohydrates in mammalian 
muscle and other tissues, the enzymes involved in 
the breakdown of carbohydrates and the new for- 
mation of carbohydrates in the liver, and the 
influence of hormones upon these reactions, Pro- 
fessor Cori has been working with the enzymes of 
muscle concerned in the production of lactic acid 
from glycogen, the form in which carbohydrates 
are stored in the tissues. Lactic acid is formed 
from glycogen molecules broken down in the 
course of muscular work. Professor Cori has 
brought his investigations to the point where the 
reaction of two enzymes concerned in this process 
is known. 
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Co.tumpis UNIVERSITY: RESEARCH ON 
METABOLISM WITH HEAVY ATOMS AS TRACERS 

The protein molecules, which constitute so large 
a part of the cells of the living animal body, are 
constantly being broken up and reassembled. New 
material for building purposes is obtained from 
the proteins which the animal takes into its body 
in the form of food. Proteins are made up of 
groups of simpler substances called amino acids, 
of which twenty-two different ones are known. 
All of these are found in one or another of the 
proteins of the body. 

The proteins in the food eaten by man and 
other mammals are split up into their constituent 
amino acids during their passage through the 1n- 
testinal tract, with the aid of substances known as 
enzymes. The amino acids pass through the in- 
testinal wall and are cartied by the blood through- 
out the body. Some are converted into glycogen in 
the liver and others are built up into tissue pro- 
teins in the cells. Comparatively little is known, 
however, of the mechanism by which proteins are 
synthesized in the body or of the way in which 
those other important foods—fats and carbohy- 
drates—are broken up and converted into storage 
material for the production of energy. For until 
very recently the biochemist and the physiologist 
were unable to follow directly in the body the 
course of any ordinary food products, since the 
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moment these substances pass the intestinal wall 
after absorption their products are mixed with 
large amounts of the same compounds already 
present in the body. But the discovery, by Pro- 
fessor H. C. Urey of the Department of Physics 
of Columbia University, of the existence of heavy 
atoms of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, 
that is, atoms of those elements carrying more 
than the usual atomic weight and therefore as 
readily identifiable as though they bore tags, has 
provided investigators with tools by means of 
which they are learning a great deal about the way 
the body converts food substances into the mate- 
rials necessary to its existence. 

Through the cooperation of Professor Urey and 
Professor Hans Clarke and his associates in the 
Department of Biochemistry at Columbia Uni- 
versity, methods have been developed whereby it 
is possible to build into artificially prepared amino 
acids or other food substances heavy atoms of hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nitrogen, or carbon, to serve as 
tracers in the study of the behavior of these sub- 
stances. The heavy atoms do not alter the chem- 
ical or physical properties of the food substances, 
and the cells or enzymes treat them in the same 
way as they do the atoms of ordinary weight; but 
by delicate methods of analysis the chemist can 
detect the labeled atoms in the tissues and body 
fluids of the animal and can find out a good deal 
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about what happens to them in the course of 
metabolism. 

With the use of food constituents containing 
heavy atoms Professor Clarke and his collaborators 
are investigating the metabolism of proteins, 
amino acids, and fats, and are carrying out ex- 
periments on sugar formation. In 1938 the Foun- 
dation made a grant of $71,500 to Columbia Uni- 
versity toward the support of this work during the 
five-year period ending June 30, 1943. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY: STUDIES OF AMINO 
Acips, PROTEINS, AND HoRMONES 

Through a grant of $31,400 to Cornell Univer- 
sity the Foundation is giving assistance during 
the three years ending August 31, 1941, to a pro- 
gram under the direction of Professor Vincent du 
Vigneaud, which divides into two main lines of 
study. One of these is concerned with the chemis- 
try of hormones, chiefly insulin and the hormones 
of the posterior lobe of the pituitary gland; the 
other deals with protein structure and the chem- 
istry and synthesis of certain amino acids, par- 
ticularly those which contain sulphur. There is a 
close interrelation between the two lines of in- 
vestigation, since, for example, the hormone insu- 
jin is a protein. 

The insulin molecule is a complex structure of 
more than a thousand atoms, and Professor du 
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Vigneaud has proved that various subgroupings 
within its structure are held together by sulphur 
atoms. He has shown that when these sulphur 
linkages are disarranged the molecule ts no longer 
able to oxidize sugar in the blood stream. Progress 
has been made in the analysis of insulin. Its in- 
predients have been determined and their relative 
proportions are known roughly, but the scientist 
has not yet been able to put these parts together 
in a test tube. 

In connection with the second group of studies 
Professor du Vigneaud has been doing some ¢s- 
pecially important work with two amino acids, 
methionine and cystine, which are the body’s 
chief source of sulphur supply and probably the 
forerunners of its sulphur compounds. Methionine 
is an essential element in the diet of mammals, 
without which body growth will not take place. 
Professor du Vigneaud has shown that from this 
substance the body can manufacture cystine. By 
feeding to animals artificially prepared methio- 
nine in which heavy hydrogen atoms were placed 
in predetermined positions which are ordinarily 
occupied by light hydrogen, he found that the 
body changes the methionine into cystine in one 
step and does not build up the one substance from 
the other atom by atom. Indeed, since it was pos- 
sible to detect the Jocation of the heavy hydrogen 
in the new structure (cystine) he was able to dem- 
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onstrate that this was intact in the same relative 
position it had occupied in the methionine, thus 
showing that the tissues did not tear down the 
methionine into its atoms and rebuild these one 
at a time into cystine, but that the methionine 
was converted into cystine in a single reaction. 
This discovery is an important step toward an un- 
derstanding of the growth of living tissue. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: A CYCLOTRON FOR 
TAGGING ATOMS WITH RADIOACTIVITY FOR 
BIOLOGICAL AND MEDICAL RESEARCH, AND 

FOR RESEARCHES IN RADIATION BIOLOGY 


In addition to the heavy atoms of carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, which are so useful 
in tracing the progress of various substances 
through the animal body, biologists have other 
new atomic tools which enable them to follow the 
course of practically any element which may be 
introduced into the body. These are atoms of the 
different elements which are tagged with artifi- 
cially produced high energy radiation; and like the 
heavy atoms they can be readily detected wher- 
ever they may be in the animal tissues or fluids. 
The radioactivity which is artificially induced in 
these atoms is short lived and harmless, and 
therefore substances containing the atoms can be 
fed to animals and humans for experimental pur- 
poses without danger. 
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The method of inducing radioactivity in stable 
elements was discovered by the Joliot-Curies in 
1934, and soon the biologists were experimenting 
with artificially prepared radioactive elements as 
implements for their studies. Temporary radio- 
activity can be imparted to ordinary substances 
by subjecting them to eruptions from exploding 
radium or other naturally radioactive elements. 
But 1t was found that this method was not prac- 
tical for supplying the large number of labeled 
atoms that research workers need, and physicists 
set about building powerful high voltage machines 
which would enable them to provide radioactive 
atoms of the different chemical elements in sufh- 
cient quantities to meet demands. The most 
widely used of these machines ts the cyclotron, 
developed by Professor Ernest O. Lawrence of the 
University of California. 

The cyclotron makes the tagged atoms by bom- 
barding a chemical element with deuterons, the 
nucleti of heavy hydrogen, which have acquired 
tremendous speed by being whirled round and 
round between the poles of a magnet in an electric 
current which vibrates hundreds of times a sec- 
ond. When the deuterons have reached a maxi- 
mum velocity they are directed toward the 
element, and when they hit it they send neutrons 
(particles neutral in their electric charge) flying 
out of it at terrific speed. When these neutrons 
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crash into an atom they alter its internal mech- 
anism and cause it to become radioactive, thus 
giving it Its tag. 

Professor Lawrence is now building a new cy- 
clotron for the research work of the biological and 
medical departments of the University of Cali- 
fornia. This will be the most powerful machine of 
its kind in the world, capable of producing up to 
twenty-five million volt neutrons. To enable the 
University to meet various expenses necessary to 
the completion of this machine the Foundation 
appropriated $30,000 during the past year for its 
use as need arises. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER: PROVIDING 
RADIOACTIVE ATOMS FOR BIOLOGICAL 
AND MEDICAL LABORATORIES 

At the University of Rochester a cyclotron was 
built under the direction of Professor Lee A. 
DuBridge of the Department of Physics, for re- 
search in the field of nuclear physics. In several 
other departments of the University workers were . 
engaged in studies in which radioactive atoms 
would be of the greatest value, and the plan was 
proposed of running the cyclotron at night to pro- 
duce tagged atoms for the biological and medical 
departments. This project required the employ- 
ment of additional assistants in physics and some 
additional expenditures for supplies. To aid the 
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University in meeting the extra expenses which 
would be involved the Foundation appropriated. 
$35,000 for its use during the three years begin- 
ning July 1, 1938. 

Tagged atoms provided by the Physics Labora- 
tory are now being used in seven other depart- 
ments of the University. In the Department of 
Pathology Dr. George H. Whipple, who has been 
studying iron metabolism for a number of years 
and whose work in this field was recognized by the 
award of the Nobel Prize in medicine in 1934, is 
employing radioactive iron to investigate the 
pathway of this element after it has been intro- 
duced into the intestinal tract, the duration of its 
stay in the liver, the rapidity of its turnover in the 
bone marrow, and its subsequent escape in hemo- 
globin in the red cells. 

In the Department of Biochemistry Professor 
Walter Bloor and his associates are utilizing radio- 
active phosphorus to determine how phosphorus, 
so necessary to the health of the bones and teeth, 
is taken into the tissues of the body, how long it 
remains in the kidney, liver, muscles, brain, teeth, 
and bones, and when it is discarded in the wastes 
of the body. In the Department of Vital Econom- 
ics, under the direction of Professor John Murlin, 
efforts are being made to determine how soon after 
feeding, and in what form, phosphorus and sul- 
phur compounds appear in the digestive secretions 
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(the saliva, the gastric and pancreatic juices, and 
the bile), what factors influence the absorption of 
these compounds from the intestines, what is the 
route of their absorption, whether by portal blood, 
thoracic duct, or lymph, and how soon sulphur in 
various forms is built into the insulin molecule. 

Dr. George Berry in the Department of Bac- 
teriology is using radioactive viruses and bacteria 
in the study of the mechanism of infection and of 
resistance to disease, and radioactive viruses in 
research on virus-induced tumors and their rela- 
tion to cancer. The fate of radioactive vaccine, 
myxoma, and other viruses is being traced in nor- 
mal and immune animals, and radioactive anti- 
gens are employed to gain light as to the sites and 
mechanism of the formation of antibodies. The 
materials used for this work are purified prepara- 
tions of viruses regenerated in host cells which 
previously have had radioactive substances in- 
corporated within them; bacteria grown on media 
containing radioactive substances; and radioac- 
tive antigens of various sorts. 

Professor Wallace Fenn is working in the De- 
partment of Physiology on the permeability of 
muscle, nerve, and Itver cells to potassium, by in- 
jecting radioactive atoms of this substance and 
studying the extent to which these atoms ex- 
change with ordinary potassium in the cells. He 
is also using radioactive sodium to investigate the 
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supposed impermeability to sodium of all cells 
except those of connective tissue. In the Division 
of Radiology, under Dr. Stafford L. Warren, radio- 
active sodium is being used to show the part 
sodium plays in the protection of the liver from 
damage in febrile states. Studies are also being 
made in this Division of the effects of the radia- 
tions of artificially produced radioactive atoms 
upon normal and tumor tissues. 

In the Division of Biology Professor Curt Stern 
is investigating the part radioactive phosphorus 
may play in producing mutations in fruit flies. 
Nucleic acid, a phosphorus-containing organic 
compound, is a characteristic component of the 
chromosomes. Its relation to the genes, the min- 
ute carriers of cell heredity, is not clearly under- 
stood. Professor Stern is raising fruit flies on a 
diet containing radioactive phosphorus and is 
testing a large number of germ cells from these 
individuals for induced mutations. A positive re- 
sult would open up a large number of problems 
related to hereditary changes and genic structure. 


NUTRITION 


UNIVErsITY oF ILLinois: THE ROLE oF 
AMINO Acrps In NUTRITION 

Human diets consist of proteins, starches and 
sugars, fats, and the necessary vitamins and min- 
erals. Of all these elements of the diet the proteins 
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are the most complex and the Jeast understood. 
When protein food (lean meat, milk, egps, cereals, 
etc.) is taken into the body it cannot be used di- 
rectly but must, during the digestive process, be 
chemically broken down into simpler units, the 
amino acids. It 1s these amino acid derivatives 
which are, in turn, built up into the living sub- 
stance of the body. To extend our knowledge of 
the way in which the proteins of animal and plant 
food become the proteins of our bodies is one of 
the most important problems in the whole field of 
nutrition. Since the first step toward the under- 
standing of the process of protein formation in the 
body is a thorough knowledge of the amino acids, 
much attention is being given to the study of 
these substances. A number of the research pro}- 
ects in this field are receiving support from the 
Foundation; important among these is the work of 
Professor W. C. Rose of the Department of Chem- 
istry of the University of Ilinois, who for several 
years has been studying the relation of amino 
acids to nutrition and who has made outstanding 
contributions to knowledge of this subject. 

Some of the amino acids which the body needs 
to build its living substance can be manufactured 
by the body itself; others cannot. Those which the 
body is unable to synthesize must be supplied by 
the proteins in the diet, and they are known as 
essential amino acids. The test of the efficiency of 
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food protein is its ability to supply the amino 
acids which the body is unable to build for itself. 
Jt was through a series of experiments begun by 
Professor Rose in 1931 that the amino acids es- 
sential to body growth were determined. 

The work of previous investigators had estab- 
lished the existence of twenty-one amino acids, 
but the relative importance of these was largely 
unknown, Professor Rose and his associates fed 
to rats synthetic diets in which all protein was 
lacking, but in which the twenty-one then known 
amino acids were present. The rats failed to grow, 
and Professor Rose concluded that proteins must 
contain another amino acid in addition to the 
twenty-one which had been isolated and that this 
unknown substance was indispensable to growth. 
Further experiments led to the discovery and 1so- 
lation of this amino acid (No. 22) to which he gave 
the name threonine. When he fed rats on syn- 
thetic diets containing this new food element the 
animals grew normally. The question then arose 
as to whether some of the other twenty-one amino 
acids were unessential for growth and life. After 
long research Professor Rose classified all the 
twenty-two amino acids present in protein food 
with respect to their importance in growth. He 
found that ten amino acids are indispensable for 
growth, while twelve may be excluded from the 
food without influencing this process. 
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Professor Rose now plans prolonged feeding 
experiments with various mixtures of amino acids 
to exclude the possibility of development in later 
life of diet deficiencies which do not reveal them- 
selves in tests of two to six weeks duration. He 
will make comparative studies of the growth of 
animals on diets of ten and of twenty-two amino 
acids. By the use of diets suitably designed for the 
purpose he will endeavor to determine the origin 
of those amino acids which can be manufactured 
by the body tissues. Some of these undoubtedly 
arise from the indispensable amino acids; while it 
is possible that others may be synthesized from 
simpler compounds such as metabolic fragments 
of carbohydrates. Professor Rose will also test the 
amino acid requirements for reproduction. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has contributed 
toward Professor Rose’s work since 1935. Through 
a recent grant of $75,000 this support will be con- 
tinued over the five-year period ending August 31, 


1943. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF LonpDon: STUDIES OF 
VITAMINS, STEROLS, AND SEX HoRMONES 


Among the striking achievements of recent 
years in organic chemistry have been the deter-. 
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mination of the structure of the principal vita- 
mins and the discovery of the nature of the sex 
hormones. These substances occur in nature in 
the most minute amounts, and their study, like 
that of those other infinitely small structures, the 
proteins and amino acids, has become possible 
only because of the accurate and delicate instru- 
ments and techniques which the modern physical 
and chemical laboratories have placed at the dis- 
posal of the research worker. 

With the use of spectroscopic and microanalytic 
methods and other modern techniques, Professor 
I. M. Heilbron, formerly of the University of 
Manchester and now holding the Chair of Organic 
Chemistry at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology of the University of London, has been 
making important contributions to knowledge of 
the evolution of vitamins A and D and the rela- 
tion of vitamin D to the sex hormones. Recently 
he discovered by spectroscopic methods the ex- 
istence of a new vitamin (A.) which occurs in the 
liver oils of freshwater fish. 

Professor Heilbron is tracing the steps by which 
vitamins A and D are built up from their most 
rudimentary forerunners in plants and animals. 
He has made a thorough study of the orange-red 
hydrocarbon, carotene, from which vitamin A is 
derived, and of the closely associated substance 
lute. These compounds are widely distributed 
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in plants and animals. They are formed in green 
plants and in marine algae, and they are found in 
the milk of cows and the eggs of chickens which 
feed on grass and other green plants, and in the 
livers of fish that live on small marine animals 
that eat algae. 

It has been found that vitamin D can be arti- 
ficially produced by treating certain plant and ani- 
mal compounds with ultraviolet light, and that 
in all matter in which this substance can be thus 
formed there is always present one of the group of 
solid higher alcohols known as sterols. It 1s evi- 
dent therefore that the sterols are closely related 
to vitamin D. It has been shown too that there is 
an intimate connection between these substances 
and the sex hormones. Professor Heilbron 1s work- 
ing on the algae as a source of origin of sterols and 
is tracing the presence of the sterols ‘n plants and 
animals from their simplest form up through vita- 
min D and the sex hormones. He ts also studying 
the quantity and role of pigment in algae in rela- 
tion to sex. 

The Rockefeller Foundation contributed to- 
ward Professor Heilbron’s work along these lines 
at the University of Manchester, and in 1938 it 
made an appropriation of $61,200 to the Univer- 
sity of London in continuance of this support 
for a seven-year period ending September 3o, 


1945. 
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EIDGENOSSISCHE TECHNISCHE HOCHSCHULE, 
ZURICH: STUDIES OF STEROLS, SEX 
HORMONES, AND POLYTERPENES 

The Foundation made another appropriation in 
1938 for the support of research on sterols, sex 
hormones, and substances related to vitamin A. 
This grant, which amounted to $58,800, went to 
the Laboratory of Organic Chemistry in the 
Eidgenéssische Technische Hochschule, in Zurich, 
for work under the direction of Professor L. 
Ruzicka during the five years ending March 31, 
1943. 

Professor Ruzicka was the first investigator to 
synthesize the male sex hormone, testosterone, 
and he has also synthesized three other sex hor- 
mones. He is now investigating extracts of the 
testes of sheep and other animals with the purpose 
of isolating the still unknown compounds which 
they contain, and he is building up new deriva- 
tives which promise to act as sex hormones. 

Professor Ruzicka is also making an extensive 
study of the group of compounds known as the 
polyterpenes, to which vitamin A and the caro- 
tenes, the direct antecedents of this vitamin, be- 
long. The constitution of the polyterpenes offers 
fundamental explanations of the carotenes and 
vitamin A, and it is possible too that vitamin E 
consists at least in part of a polyterpene group. 
Investigation of the relations existing between the 
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chemical constitution of the polyterpenes and 
their physiological action is therefore a fertile 
field for research. 

The Hochschule’s Laboratory of Organic Chem- 
istry also has to its credit the synthesis of vitamin 
C and a compound which is apparently the hor- 
mone of the cortex of the adrenal gland. This 
work was done under the direction of Professor 
Ruzicka’s former associate, Professor Reichstein. 


CALIFORNIA INSTTIUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: 
DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY IN 
RELATION TO BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


In December 1937 the Foundation trustees au- 
thorized the Executive Committee to appropriate 
to the California Institute of Technology sums 
not to exceed a total amount of $300,000, during 
the six-year period beginning July 1, 1938, toward 
support of the development of chemistry in its 
relationship to biological problems, the amount to 
be available in any year of the period not to ex- 
ceed $70,000. In June 1938 the first appropriation 
in fulfilment of this commitment was made. It > 
amounted to $70,000 and has been budgeted by 
the Institute for the support of research in organic 
chemistry and in the structure of molecules of bi- 
ological importance. It will be used to provide re- 
search assistance, equipment, and supplies. 

For many years the California Institute of 
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Technology has been an important center for re- 
search in the physical and life sciences. It is now 
strengthening the relationship between its work 
in these fields by the development of a broad pro- 
pram in the organic chemistry of natural sub- 
stances. It has recently completed a large addition 
to the Crellin Laboratory of Chemistry, which 
will be given over primarily to the work in organic 
chemistry. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: CHEMICAL REACTIONS 
IN RELATION TO MOLECULAR STRUCTURE 


In their search for information on the structure 
of the molecules of which matter is composed in- 
vestigators are using a variety of techniques of 
physical chemistry. One method of learning some- 
thing about these tiny particles is to measure the 
amount of energy which accompanies the trans- 
formation of one chemical substance into another, 
for when the quantity of energy involved in this 
process is known a great deal can be determined 
concerning the arrangement of the constituent 
parts of the molecules which make up the origina! 
substance and of those composing the substance 
produced by the change. The energy associated 
with large numbers of chemical reactions takes 
the form of heat, which can be accurately meas- 
ured by means of a calorimeter. The data thus 
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obtained furnish a critical test of theoretical cal- 
culations of molecular structure. 

At Harvard University Professor George B. 
Kistiakowsky of the Department of Chemistry, 
in consultation with President Conant, has for a 
number of years been carrying on researches of 
this kind on a considerable number of inorganic 
reactions in the gas phase. The success of these 
investigations led to plans for the extension of 
the method to the study of organic reactions in 
the liquid phase. To assist Professor Kisttakowsky 
in undertaking this new line of work The Rocke- 
feller Foundation appropriated $22,500 for his use 
during the period from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1941. An important object of Professor Kistia- 
kowsky’s new studies will be to determine certain 
energies which will gtve information about the 
way in which proteins are constructed. 


HarvaRD UNIVERSITY: RESEARCH ON THE 
CHEMICAL AND ELECTRICAL BEHAVIOR OF 
PROTEINS 

Another group at Harvard University—Pro- 
fessor E. J. Cohn and his associates in the De- 
partment of Physical Chemistry of the Medical 
School—is receiving Foundation assistance for 
studies of the protems, The work of these in- 
vestigators is concerned with the chemical and 
electrical behavior of the tissue proteins in the 
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body, especially with electromotive force meas- 
urements of the combining capacity of proteins 
for acids and alkalies and with the dielectric con- 
stants (inductive capacities) of protein solutions. 

Proteins, amino acids, and peptides (combina- 
tions of two or more amino acids) all dissolve as 
ions carrying both positive and negative charges, 
and they all increase enormously the dielectric 
constant of water and other solvents. 

Professor Cohn states that measurements of the 
dielectric constants of protein solutions leave the 
investigator no choice but to assume regions 
within the living organism with dielectric con- 
stants as much higher than that of water as the 
dielectric constant of water is above that of a 
vacuum. The new knowledge of the influence of 
the positively and negatively charged ions on the 
dielectric constants of solutions is of great aid in 
interpreting their behavior and in learning some- 
thing about their structure. 

The Foundation has contributed toward Pro- 
fessor Cohn’s work since 1930. Its most recent 
grant, $100,000, will be available during the seven- 
year period which began September 1, 1938. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL: COMMITTEE ON 
EFFECTS OF RADIATION ON LivING ORGANISMS 


Ten years ago the National Research Council 
established a Committee on the Effects of Radia- 
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tion upon Living Organisms to stimulate research 
on the important matter of the relationship of 
visible light and other radiations to living tissue. 
In its early years the Committee received support 
from the General Education Board and the Com- 
monwealth Fund. During that time it made con- 
tributions to a number of investigators for radia- 
tion experiments in the fields of genetics, cytology, 
and morphology. The results of these experiments 
were published in a two-volume work entitled 
Survey of Radiation, to which some forty investi- 
gators contributed chapters. In 1934 and 1935 
The Rockefeller Foundation provided funds to 
enable the Committee to make a survey of the 
research that was being done on the so-called 
mitogenetic radiation, that ts, the supposed radia- 
tion of very low intensity given off by living cells. 
The Council has published a report on this project. 
In 1935 the Foundation appropriated $75,000 
for the use of the Committee during the three 
years ending June 30, 1938, chiefly for support of 
investigations on the nature of the action of radi- 
ations on the protoplasm of the cell and its prod- 
ucts. During each of the three years for which this 
fund was available the Committee made ap- 
proximately twenty-four grants to investigators 
representing twenty-one institutions. In 1938 the 
Foundation made a grant of $25,000 toward the 
Committee’s program for another year. 
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GENETICS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: RESEARCH 
iw IMMUNOGENETICS 

Recent advances in genetics are playing an im- 
portant part in biological research. The newer 
knowledge of inheritance and mutations has given 
investigators fresh leads in their search for ex- 
planations of the differences and likenesses be- 
tween species and between individuals within a 
species, and it is furnishing a basis for studies of 
the relation of immunological differences to differ- 
ences in chemical structure. 

A number of years ago Dr. Karl Landsteiner of 
The Rockefeller Institute demonstrated that 
there are various types of blood which differ in 
some subtle way and that the differences follow 
definite laws of inheritance. More recent studies 
by Professors M. R. Irwin and L. J. Cole of the 
Department of Genetics of the University of Wis- 
consin have indicated that this phenomenon is a 
very complicated one, which offers a starting 
point for important genetical research. It now ap- 
pears that many, and perhaps all, genes are each 
specifically correlated with a constituent of the 
blood, the presence or absence of which can be 
demonstrated by means of agglutination tests. 

Professor Irwin has developed serological meth- 
ods by means of which he can identify the blood 
of various species of pigeon, can determine quan- 
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titatively the relative amounts of agglutinating 
substances specific to a species A, specific to a 
species B, common to the species A and B, and 
specific to the hybrid offspring obtained by cross- 
ing species A and B, By extensive biochemical and 
genetical experimentation sera can now be ob- 
tained for testing blood for the presence or ab- 
sence of a single one of the chemical constituents 
which appear to be associated with the individual 
genes. This makes posstble a serological-genetic 
determination of the extent of gene sharing by 
different species, and a genetical analysis within 
a species far more detailed and definite than can 
be accomplished in any other way. 

Professor Irwin and Professor Cole are now 
studying in various species crosses, particularly 
of pigeons and doves, the divisibility and herit- 
ability of those agglutinable properties of the red 
blood cells of any species which differentiate it 
from another species. Their findings indicate that 
each species must have many pairs of genes which 
produce effects in the red blood cells. They now 
plan investigations to determine whether a rela- 
tionship exists between these genes and those 
which affect physiological characters, such as 
size and disease resistance. 

The Foundation has contributed toward re- 
search in genetics at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1934. During the past year 1t made an ap- 
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propriation of $25,650 to aid in providing research 
assistance, equipment, and supplies for Professor 
Irwin and Professor Cole during ‘the five years 
beginning July 1, 1938. 


CotumsBia University: RESEARCH ON THE 
GENETICS AND BIOCHEMISTRY; oF CYSTINURIA 


There are certain diseases which occur in man 
as a tesult of some hereditary defect of metabo- 
lism. One of these is cystinuria, which is character- 
ized by the presence of cystine crystals in the 
urine and by cystine calculus (stone) formations 
in the kidney. Cystine is one of the amino acid 
constituents of protein. It can be built up in the 
body from another amino acid, methionine (see 
page 216), and certain investigators have suggested 
that cystinuria may be due to an inability to oxi- 
dize the methionine in the diet. 

Cystinuria is of great interest to the biochemist 
from the standpoint of mtermediary protein and 
sulphur metabolism, and to the geneticist because 
of its hereditary nature. There are several family 
histories known to investigators in which it can 
be traced through three and four generations. 
Urologists are interested in the disease from the 
point of view of stone formation. 

Until recently experimental studies of cystin- 
uria were impossible because no laboratory ani- 
mals showed this defect of metabolism. Some 
three years ago, however, Professor Erwin Brand 
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of the Department of Biochemistry of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Univer- 
sity discovered the disease in two pedigreed dogs. 
A systematic search in kennels over a wide area 
brought to light another case in a dog unrelated 
to the other two. Professor Brand and Professor 
George F. Cahill of the Department of Urology 
wished to breed these animals with their nearest 
kin and to continue the inbreeding of the off- 
spring of these unions in the hope of establishing 
a pure breeding race of cystinuric dogs in which 
to study the genetics, the biochemistry, and the 
urological manifestations of the disease. To aid in 
providing the equipment, supplies, and assistance 
necessary for this project The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation made a grant of $5,000 to Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1936 and a grant of $12,200 in 1938, 
each of these available over a two-year period. 

Extensive breeding trials during 1937 led to the 
production of two cystinuric male dogs, one of 
which died. In a litter obtained in 1938 from the 
mating of the surviving cystinuric dog with a 
female of the same litter, two males and one fe- 
male were found to have cystinuria. 


Roscoe B. JAcKSoN MEMORIAL LABORATORY: 
STANDARDIZED Mouse COLONIES FOR 
RESEARCH PURPOSES 

The Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory 
in Bar Harbor, Maine, is an outstanding center 
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for work in mammalian genetics. Since 1934 The 
Rockefeller Foundation has contributed toward 
its research program, which is particularly con- 
cerned with long-term studies of the physiological 
factors that influence continuing processes such 
as normal and abnormal growth. For these studies 
the Laboratory has developed over a period of 
years, by an accurately controlled system of 
breeding, many lines of specialized and standard- 
ized mice. It has one strain of these animals which 
has been inbred for well over a hundred genera- 
tions. Highly standardized laboratory animals of 
this kind, that can be obtained only by long con- 
tinued inbreeding in the course of which recessive 
traits will come to the surface and be discarded, 
are essential not only for genetical studies but for 
research on cancer and other diseases. 

During the past few years the Laboratory has 
greatly extended its work of breeding standard- 
ized stocks of mice and has been furnishing large 
numbers of these animals to other laboratories 
and research workers throughout the United 
States. These have proved of such value in re- 
search projects of many kinds that requests for 
them have steadily increased. The Laboratory 
found that in order to meet the expanded de- 
mands of its own program and the outside te- 
quests, a small new building for breeding purposes 
was necessary. To enable it to erect this building 
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the Foundation made it a gift of $40,000 during 
the past year. With adequate new quarters avail- 
able for breeding and housing the mice, the Labo- 
ratory expects to furnish about one hundred and 
twenty thousand animals a year to investigators. 


GENERAL RESEARCH IN 
EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: ENDOWMENT OF 
BIoLocicaL RESEARCH 

The Foundation made appropriations to several 
institutions during 1938 for the general advance- 
ment of research in biology. The largest of these 
was a conditional grant of $1,500,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago toward the establishment of a 
$2,000,000 endowment fund for research in the 
biological sciences. The terms of the grant require 
that the University obtain from other sources by 
June 30, 1941, the $500,000 necessary to complete 
the fund. 

The Foundation has aided biological research 
at the University of Chicago since 1929 through 
annual contributions. These have constituted — 
what has been virtually a fluid research fund 
which the officers of the Division of Biological 
Sciences have apportioned among various of the 
Division departments to continue long-term re- 
search projects begun and partly financed by the 
University, and to make possible the initiation 
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of new projects of special promise. When the 
Foundation made its recent appropriation to 
stabilize this assistance in the form of endowment 
it also made a grant of $180,000 toward the sup- 
port of the Division’s research work during the 
three years in which the University is raising its 
share of the endowment fund. 

The research program of the Division of Bio- 
logical Sciences places major emphasis on those 
studies which are basic to man’s understanding 
of himself and to the maintenance of his physical 
and mental health. Many of the Division’s de- 
partments share in the program, including the 
Departments of Zoology, Botany, Biochemistry, 
Physiology, Anatomy, Pharmacology, Bacteri- 
ology, and Psychology. The Division is also able 
to draw freely on the Departments of Physics, 
Chemistry, and Mathematics for assistance in its 
research projects. 


UNIVERSITY OF STOCKHOLM: 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH IN 
EXPERIMENTAL BioLoGy 

Another interdepartmental program of biolog:- 
cal research in which the Foundation has been 
interested for several years 1s a study of cell me- 
tabolism and cell respiration which is being car- 
ried out at the University of Stockholm in the 
Department of Experimental Zoology with the 
close cooperation of the Departments of Bio- 
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chemistry, Biophysics, Embryology and Genetics, 
and Medicine, and under the leadership of John 
Runnstrém, professor of experimental zoology and 
cell physiology. These cooperating departments 
have been housed in various buildings of the Uni- 
versity group, so that the different projects com- 
prising the joint program have been carried out in 
widely separated quarters, thus considerably 
handicapping the work. To remedy this disad- 
vantage the University wished to build an insti- 
tute of experimental biology to provide space 
for the research work of Professor Runnstrém and 
his collaborators. The Rockefeller Foundation 
agreed to assist in this undertaking, and in Febru- 
ary 1937 It appropriated $65,000 toward the con- 
struction and equipment of the building and 
$24,465 for the support of the cooperative work 
over a five-year period. 

By the time the construction of the institute 
was under way, building costs in Stockholm in- 
creased 30 per cent, and it was found that an 
additional sum of $42,000 would be required to _ 
complete the building. A local donor provided half 
this amount, and in March 1938 the Foundation 
made a grant to the University covering the re- 
mainder of the sum. At the end of the year the 
building was nearing completion and plans were 
being made to open it for use in the spring of 1939. 

Projessor Runnstrém and his associates had 
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wished for some time to establish a closer col- 
laboration between their departments and groups 
in other institutions carrying on studies in similar 
fields, particularly the groups headed by Professor 
Svedberg at the University of Uppsala, Professor 
Linderstram-Lang at the University of Copen- 
hagen, and Professor Rideal at the University of 
Cambridge. This they believed could best be 
achieved through conferences and interchange 
visits of investigators in these fields in the several 
universities. To assist them in putting this plan 
into effect the Foundation made a grant of 
$16,400 to the University of Stockholm in 1938 
to supplement the grant of $24,465 which it 
had made the year before for the support of Pro- 
fessor Runnstrém’s work during the five years 
1938-1942, with the understanding that of the 
total sum provided by the two appropriations 
$10,500 would be available during this period for 
the expenses of conferences and exchange visits of 
research workers. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM: ADDITION TO THE MARINE 
BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

For experimental biologists whose studies in- 
volve the use of animals that have their native 
habitat in the sea the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory in Plymouth, England, offers unsurpassed 
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research opportunities, particularly for quantita- 
tive experimentation in physiology and for the 
comparative approach to physiological and bio- 
chemical problems. The Laboratory is open 
throughout the year and its staff, consisting of 
some twelve investigators, is continuously at 
work, In addition there is a great influx of scien- 
tists from other institutions in Europe and the 
United States during university vacation periods. 

For some time the Laboratory’s working space 
and facilities have been insufficient for the needs 
of its staff and the visiting workers, and its refer- 
ence collection of fauna and flora has been in- 
adequately housed. The Council of the Marine 
Biological Association, which administers the 
Laboratory, considered that the best way of meet- 
ing these difficulties was to construct a new floor 
above the central section of the main Laboratory 
building to consist mainly of workrooms for mem- 
bers of the staff and visiting investigators and a 
room for the accommodation of the reference col- 
lections. During the past year the Foundation ap- 
propriated $11,220 toward the cost of this addition 
to the building and for new laboratory equipment. 

The Plymouth Marine Biological Laboratory 
was founded in 1888 “to promote researches lead- 
ing to the improvement of zoological and botani- 
cal science and to an increase of our knowledge as 
regards the food, life conditions, and habits of 
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British food-fishes and molluscs.” In 1920 and 
1925 1ts working space was enlarged to make 
room for a Department of General Physiology and 
in 1931 further additions to its buildings were 
made. In recent years its research program has 
materially altered, with the emphasis shifting to 
quantitative experimentation in physiology. Al- 
though some of its investigations are still in the 
interests of fisheries and are for the purpose of 
practical application in this industry, its spectal- 
ization in experimental physiology brings the 
greater part of its work within the field of the 
Foundation’s program in the natural sciences. 


YALE UNIVERSITY: RESEARCH IN 
PRIMATE BIOLOGY 

For a period of thirteen years the Institute of 
Human Relations of Yale University has been 
conducting, with support from The Rockefeller 
Foundation, a program of research on the life 
history, reproduction, social relations, and psy- 
chobiological characteristics of anthropoid apes. 
In 1925 the Foundation appropriated $40,000 for 
studies in these fields at the Institute laboratory 
in New Haven for four years. In 1929 it appropri- 
ated $475,000 to enable the Institute to establish 
and operate for ten years in Orange Park, Florida, 
a laboratory where chimpanzees could be bred 
and reared for the purposes of the research pro- 
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gram. A fortunate purchase of a chimpanzee 
colony already partly trained, and concerning 
which a good deal was known, greatly facilitated 
the early stages of the work. On June 30, 1938, 
there were forty-one chimpanzees in the colony. 
There have been twenty-five animals born at the 
station, and eighteen of these have survived. 

Since the establishment of the Orange Park 
Station work has been carried out continuously 
both there and at the laboratory in New Haven. 
Certain members of the research staff remain reg- 
ularly in New Haven or in Orange Park, but it is 
more usual for the workers to alternate their time 
between the two places. 

When the program had been under way for ten 
years a committee of experts was appointed to 
appraise the work. This committee reported that 
the major practical objectives of the undertaking 
had been achieved in very considerable measure, 
for it had been convincingly demonstrated that 
chimpanzees, and also various other primates, 
may be kept and used satisfactorily in New 
Haven; that chimpanzees may be bred and reared 
without any peculiar difficulties in Northern Flor- 
ida; and that these great apes may be used in 
varied experimental inquiries; further, that re- 
search objectives had been approached by attack 
on many specific problems—notably in the bi- 
ology of sex, neural correlates of behavior, condi- 
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tions of behavioral modifications, and social fac- 
tors in behavior; and that valuable information 
relative to the biology of the chimpanzee had 
accumulated steadily and at an increasing rate. 
With the approaching termination of the ten- 
year period of cooperation between the Institute 
and the Foundation in this project, plans for the 
continuation of the program were carefully con- 
sidered by the University. Results of the work up 
to that time showed the project to be of great 
scientific importance. It was felt, however, that 
there was need for certain changes of emphasis 
which would bring into prominence studies of 
those physiological, neurological, and biochemical 
problems for which the chimpanzee is uniquely 
important. To provide Foundation assistance for 
the development of research along these lines the 
Foundation trustees authorized the Executive 
Committee to appropriate funds up to $189,000 
for the use of the Institute during the five years 


beginning July 1, 1939. 
GRANTS IN AID 


In addition to appropriations to provide sup- 
port for studies over varying periods of years, the 
Foundation makes smaller contributions, in the 
form of grants in aid, chiefly to investigators who 
need temporary short-term assistance to enable 
them to start promising new research projects or 
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to bring important pieces of work to completion. 
In 1938 it made fifty-seven such grants in the 
field of the natural sciences. These ranged in 
amount from $350 to $7,500 and totaled $164,676. 
Fifty of them were for the assistance of work in 
experimental biology, five for projects in mathe- 
matics, one for research in physics, and one was 
an emergency grant to the American Documenta- 
tion Institute in Washington, D.C., to assist it in 
developing a bibliofilm service for the duplication 
of scientific literature. 

Of the projects in the general field of experi- 
mental biology receiving support, thirteen were in 
biochemistry, ten in genetics, nine in biophysical 
chemistry, five in molecular biology, three in em- 
bryology, two each in endocrinology, physiologi- 
cal chemistry, and experimental zoology, and one 
each in physical chemistry, surface chemistry, 
organic chemistry, and histology. 

Of the total fifty-seven grants fifty-six were 
distributed among the following countries: the 
United States twenty-nine, Denmark five, Eng- 
land and France four each, Sweden three, Scot- 
land and Switzerland two each, and Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Germany, Latvia, 
and Poland one each. One grant was provided to 
defray part of the traveling expenses of scientists 
planning to attend a series of conferences on 
genetics arranged by Dr. Boris Ephrussi of Paris 
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and Dr. N. Timofeeff-Ressovsky of Berlin for 1938 
and 1939. 

The Foundation appropriated $160,000 in 1938 
to finance similar grants in aid to be made during 
the following year. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The Foundation grants a limited number of 
fellowships in the natural sciences to especially 
qualified young investigators to enable them to 
obtain advanced training in research. At the pres- 
ent time practically all awards of this kind are for 
work in’ experimental biology. They are made 
directly to the individual workers and are admin- 
istered by Foundation officers. Eighty-one such 
fellowships were supported in 1938. Thirty-seven 
of these were granted during the year; forty-two 
were appointments continuing from previous 
years; and two were renewals of former grants. 

The fellowships were held by citizens of seven- 
teen countries and were apportioned as follows: 
the United States twenty-four, Great Britain six- 
teen, Sweden six, Germany, Hungary, and the 
Netherlands five each, France four, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Switzerland three each, Denmark and 
Finland two each, and Austria, Greece, Italy, 
Lithuania, Peru, and Yugoslavia one each. 

Twenty-two of the fellows worked in the field 
of biochemistry, fourteen in physiology, six in 
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genetics, five in biomathematics, four each in 
cytology and plant physiology, three each in 
embryology, immunochemistry, biophysics, his- 
tology, and endocrinology, and one each in the 
physiology of nutrition, cell physiology, physico- 
biochemistry, microbiology, experimental mor- 
phology, tissue metabolism, physiological chem- 
istry, nuclear physics, organic chemistry, the 
chemistry of tannins, and filtrable viruses. 

The fellows carried on their studies in the fol- 
lowing countries: the United States forty-one, 
Great Britain twenty-five, Denmark six, the 
Netherlands four, Sweden three, France two, and 
Argentina, Canada, Germany, Mexico, and Switz- 
erland each one. Five of the fellows worked in 
more than one country. 

In 1938 the Foundation appropriated $140,000 
for the support of its fellowship program. 

In addition to granting fellowships to individual 
workers the Foundation contributes funds to the 
National Research Council for the maintenance 
of a fellowship program in the natural sciences. 
In 1938 the Council supported fifty-three fellow- 
ships with funds provided by the Foundation. 
Eighteen of these were in biology and agriculture, 
eleven in physics and astronomy, nine in chem- 
istry, seven in mathematics, four in anthropology 
and psychology, and four in geology and geog- 


raphy. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


N 1938 as in preceding years The Rockefeller 
| Foundation recognized certain specific in- 
terests in appropriations made for research 
and training in the social sciences to institutions 
in the United States and abroad. Areas of special 
interest were social security, public administra- 
tion, and international relations, while continuing 
support was given for fellowships, grants in aid, 
and for general work believed to be of fundamen- 
tal importance in the development of the social 
sciences. Appropriations totaling $3,762,500 may 
be classified as follows: for aid in research, educa- 
tion, and dissemination ‘of information in inter- 
national relations, $834,000; in social security, 
$99,000; in public administration, $2,379,500, of 
which $2,000,000 was given to the Spelman Fund 
of New York in support of a program supplement- 
ing the Foundation’s own work in this area. For 
conferences and planning of the Social Science 
Research Council, for fellowships and grants in 
aid awarded by both the Foundation and the 
Council, a total of $450,000 was appropriated. 
The Foundation’s support of work in interna- 
tiona] relations in 1938 was guided by the same 
objectives and directed into much the same chan- 
nels as in earlier years. The larger amount appro- 
priated during 1938 indicates no expansion in 
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program or principle of support; it represents the 
action taken to provide continuing support for 
several institutions which had been aided by the 
Foundation for some time under grants about to 
terminate. 

The work of all divisions of the Foundation is 
international in scope and in many instances may 
safely be claimed to be effective in improving in- 
ternational relations, although the chief objective 
is the advancement of science. The fellowships 
given in each field of Foundation interest are 
found to break down national isolation and to 
aid in the development of world citizens. 

In addition to undertakings of the Foundation 
which are in general directed toward the improve- 
ment of international understanding, there is 
within the division of the social sciences a program 
in international relations attempting to aid ex- 
plicitly in the improvement of communication and 
understanding between countries and individuals, 
in the traming of experts upon certain technical 
problems of international relations, in the facilita- 
tion of arrangements intended to give govern- 
ment officials access to technical advisers and 
materials, and in the dissemination of objective 
information to the general public whose intelligent 
participation in the determination of policy seems 
essential in democratic countries. Political events 
of 1938 appeared most inimical to progress toward 
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world understanding and better international re- 
lations. The Foundation continued, however, its 
support of certain centers of research and educa- 
tion in the belief that the rational and construc- 
tive approach to international problems would in 
time have its effect upon the trend of world 
affairs. 

The program in social security has since 1935 
recognized a twofold interest: the support of re- 
search which describes and measures the changes 
and analyzes the causes of instability in our eco- 
nomic system; and the study of measures seeking 
to develop more adequate protection for the in- 
dividual against the hazards of sickness, accident, 
old age, and unemployment through social in- 
surance and organized relief. The work supported 
is, therefore, research upon both the preventive 
and protective aspects of social security. 

In the past year appropriations by the Founda- 
tion in the area of social security were small. On 
account of the incidence of terminating grants 
there were decreased requirements for new action 
in 1938. The support of a number of research or- 
ganizations in the United States and Europe 
studying the business cycle and related phe- 
nomena of modern life continues to be a central 
interest of the program in the social sciences. And 
the Foundation is maintaining its aid to work 
which concentrates upon protective measures for 
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the benefit of the individual as offered by existing 
and proposed social legislation. 

During the current year the Foundation con- 
tinued to support both training and research proj- 
ects related to public administration. Training 
programs operated upon both the pre-entry and 
the inservice levels. The aim of the pre-entry 
program is to interest college graduates of first- 
grade ability in public service careers and to offer 
them study opportunities, and through intern- 
ships some actual experience, relevant to work 
for which they may subsequently qualify. The 
aim of the inservice training program is to offer 
comparable training facilities to ambitious men 
and women already in the service whose lack of 
specialized background may militate against their 
opportunities for advancement. 

In aiding research programs, it has been the 
consistent aim of the Foundation to assist the 
movement which in democratic countries is 
changing public administration from a legalistic 
discipline, preoccupied with the intricacies of 
bureaucratic structure, to an objective and 
pointed study of the actual problems with which 
governmental agencies are faced. In pursuing this 
objective particular emphasis has been placed 
upon promoting free and continuing exchange of 
information between the government practitioner 
and the academic scholar. The effort has been 
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carried further in providing the means through 
which the two might actively collaborate in joint 
attacks upon important problems. And, inevita- 
bly, the emphasis upon actual management situa- 
tions has encouraged attention to the substantive 
as well as the technical problems with which gov- 
ernment is concerned. 

The appropriation of $2,000,000 made by the 
Foundation to the Spelman Fund was for the 
replenishment of its practically exhausted re- 
soutces. The Spelman Fund has concentrated 
upon the support of nonacademic institutions 
with activities directed toward the improvement 
of personnel and services in the area of public 
administration while the Foundation’s program 
has been chiefly concerned with academic institu- 
tions. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 

The Graduate Institute of International Studies 
(Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales) is an autonomous graduate school of 
the University of Geneva concerned with re- 
search and training in international relations. Its 
permanent staff, under the direction of Professors 
Paul Mantoux and William E. Rappard, is com- 
posed of a number of eminent scholars from the 
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fields of history, government, economics, and law 
drawn from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and the United States. Visiting 
professors from various countries and a number 
of special lecturers and scholars supplement the 
permanent staff, and bring the results of impor- 
tant research in the field of international relations 
to the students enrolled at the Institute. Most of 
the Institute’s staff are members of the secretariat, 
the research bureaus, or the commissions of the 
League and of the International Labor Office. For 
the students such personal contacts are most 
valuable, as are also the documentary resources 
and libraries of the League and of the Office. The 
research carried on by the Institute’s staif is 
based upon direct participation in the interna- 
tional activities which center in Geneva. 

In view of its distinguished staff and strategic 
location, the Institute has become a recognized 
center for the study of contemporary problems. 
Students have been attracted to the Institute 
from forty-four countries, with the United States 
furnishing the largest representation. 

By a grant of $315,000 to be distributed over a 
period of five years beginning January 1, 1940, 
the Foundation is continuing the financial sup- 
port given to the Institute since 1926 by the 
former Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and 
later by The Rockefeller Foundatton. 
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INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY: 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 

The Foundation continued aid in 1938 to the 
International Relations Section of the Institute 
of Economics and History, Copenhagen, by a 
grant of $18,000 to provide Danish Kr. 75,000 
over a three-year period’ beginning October 1, 
1938. 

Established in 1927 for research upon problems 
of government and economics, the Institute has 
given special attention to international problems. 
The quarterly publication, Economics and Politics, 
devotes approximately half of each number to 
questions affecting international relations and 
makes periodic surveys of economic conditions in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and the other Scandinavian 
countries, A service of special value and interest 
to research workers, libraries, and other institu- 
tions maintained by the Institute is an index of 
the most important articles on international af- 
fairs which have appeared in about one hundred 
fifty Danish and foreign periodicals. This index 
is published on cards and sent regularly to sub- 
scribers, 

In addition the training of university students 
in the field of international relations by means of 
study groups is an activity which the Institute 
hopes to emphasize. A by-product of this activity 
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has been the publication of three monographic 
studies based on the material collected by the 
groups. 

It is of interest that the Danish Institute led 
the Scandinavian countries in creating a center of 
interest in international relations, and served as 
the model for the centers set up by Norway and 
Sweden. 

The Institute has recently moved to new quar- 
ters on the campus of the University of Copen- 
hagen adjacent to the Departments of History 
and Political Economy. Plans have been made to 
increase the number of the library’s books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers relating to foreign affairs 
through an arrangement with the Danish public 
libraries. This library will be available to the 
general public. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION COMMITTEE 

The International Information Committee of 
Stockholm was formed in 1937 to promote public 
interest and educate public opinion in foreign 
affairs, and to stimulate attention to international 
relations problems among young scholars and 
university students. The Swedish Coordinating 
Committee for International Studies, itself con- 
stituted to participate in the International Studies 
Conference, initiated the new organization with 
the Information Bureau on Peace Questions, the 
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cooperative and adult education movements, and 
the Swedish universities represented. 

The International Information Committee's 
offices are now established in rooms of the Infor- 
mation Bureau on Peace Questions with plans to 
build up an information center and to arrange 
lectures before various groups such as clubs, 
churches, trade unions, adult education groups 
and the universities. Important activities include 
the organizing of study groups and the publica- 
tion and distribution of scientific surveys and 
summaries on contemporary international prob- 
lems written in a so-called “popular” style. Sub- 
jects for such a series have been selected. As part 
of the program to create interest in research on 
problems of foreign policy, the Committee plans 
to invite foreign authorities to lecture and to pro- 
vide young students with scholarships for study 
abroad. Publication of articles resulting from the 
activities of the International Information Com- 
mittee will appear in the periodical of the Infor- 
mation Bureau on Peace Questions. The Com- 
mittee is also cooperating with the Institute of  . 
Economics and History in Copenhagen. 

In 1938 the Foundation provided $25,000 to 
purchase Swedish Kr. 90,000 over the three- 
year period beginning January 1, 1938, for the 
continued development of the International In- 
formation Committee. 
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CENTRE D’ETUDES DE PoLITIQUE ETRANGERE 


Aid which the Foundation has been giving to 
the Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Paris, 
for the three years since its establishment in 
1935 was continued by a grant of $102,000 made 
in 1938 to provide French Frs. 2,550,000 over the 
period October 1, 1938, to December 31, 1942, at 
the rate of French Frs. 600,000 a year. 

The membership which is as yet small and re- 
stricted to those who are able to make specific 
contributions to the Centre’s studies, includes 
statesmen, professors, lawyers, engineers, jour- 
nalists, educators, industrialists, bankers—in 
fact, represents practically all phases of French 
life. Through the study groups formed from its 
membership, the Centre seeks to stimulate the 
development in France of authentic information 
and objective thought on international problems. 
Some fourteen study groups, including two per- 
manent committees—one for the study of prob- 
lems of the Pacific, and one for Central Europe— 
have been constituted to consider different inter- 
national problems subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Centre. The published volumes result- 
ing are: Consequences of Fapanese Economic De- 
velopments on the French Empire, Commercial 
Relations between France and the Danubian Coun- 
tries, Evolution of Countries of Arabic Civilization, 
The Relation between the Raw Material Problem 
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and Colonial Claims, Contemporary Egyptian 
Problems, The Organization of Soctal Sciences in 
France, and The Cameroons. 

The Centre issues bimonthly a review, Politique 
Etrangére, and a monthly, Chronologie Politique 
Internationale, giving brief descriptions or ex- 
tracts from important statements or messages 
which relate to significant international events of 
the month. 

The Bibliothéque de Documentation Interna- 
tionale de Vincennes with its 140,000 volumes 
cooperates closely with the Centre. The Centre's 
own library contains 600 volumes. An Informa- 
tion Service for members and others interested in 
foreign relations is being developed. The Centre 
plans to extend its work through branches in 
other French cities, the first of which have re- 
cently been established in Lyon, Strasbourg, and 
Toulouse. 

In September 1938 the Centre moved into new 
and larger quarters, which will provide additional 
needed space for offices and for meetings. 


CoUNCIL ON Forrion RELATIONS 

The Council on Foreign Relations, New York, _ 
is an unofficial group of nearly five hundred fifty 
men chosen as members by the Council’s board of 
directors because of special qualifications through 
past experience or present position to contribute 
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to the discussions, study groups, and other activi- 
ties of the Council. 

It publishes quarterly a review, Foreign Affairs, 
with a circulation of over twelve thousand, and 
annually, The United States in World Affairs, a 
survey of international events of the year in which 
the United States has played a part or has a direct 
interest, and from time to time as events indicate, 
a Political Handbook of the World. 

The Council’s chief activity centers in the dis- 
cussions of its study groups. Results of the dis- 
cussions appear as articles in Foreign Affairs, as 
pamphlets, or, when they attain to the status of 
a comprehensive treatment of important ques- 
tions, as books. A study group of the Council is 
at present investigating Anglo-American eco- 
nomic problems jointly with the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs in London. In inter- 
country study groups which bring together leaders 
of opinion across national frontiers the Council 
expects to find an effective method of approach to 
common problems without the constraints im- 
posed upon official representatives. The results 
of such cooperative research will presumably be 
available to the official leaders in the respective 
countries and used to supplement and assist in the 
work of governments. 

In 1938 the Foundation granted $75,000 to be 
paid at the rate of $15,000 a year for five years 
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beginning January 1, 1938, toward the develop- 
ment of its study groups and research program. 
There was an especial need for assistance to de- 
velop the joint research programs between the 
Council and groups in other countries. The recent 
financial aid was in addition to that given in 1935 
which provided $10,000 and $5,000 respectively 
for the years 1938 and 1939 in support of the 
general research of the Council. 


CouNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS: AMERICAN 
CooRDINATING COMMITTEE 


Annual conferences upon problems of interna- 
tional relations begun in 1928 under the auspices 
of the International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the Leapue of Nations, developed in 
1931 into the permanent bady known as the Inter- 
national Studies Conference. The Conference 
encourages organizations interested in scientific 
research, discussion, or information upon inter- 
national affairs in a given country to group them- 
selves into a national “coordinating committee,” 
which represents the particular country at the 
biennial conferences and coordinates the studies 
which are carried on in the interim and furnish 
the basis of discussion at the meetings. 

Until the organization of the American Co- 
ordinating Committee in 1936, the Council on 
Foreign Relations had served as the representa- 
tive of the United States at the conferences held 
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since 1928. The Coordinating Committee now 
has offices in the Council building and the Council 
relieves the Committee of certain detailed admini- 
strative functions as well as of the holding and 
disbursing of the funds. Its permanent members 
are the Council on Foreign Relations, the Foreign 
Policy Association, and the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The Social 
Science Research Council appoints six represent- 
atives from various universities or research insti- 
tutes to serve for two years and the chairman 
of the American National Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation is an ex officio mem- 
ber. 

At the plenary meetings of the International 
Studies Conference held in alternate years, a 
particular international problem is discussed on 
the basis of reports prepared in advance. The sub- 
ject of the Conference to be held at Bergen, Nor- 
way, In 1939 will be “Economic Policies in Rela- 
tion to World Peace.” The American Committee 
will submit to this Conference reports dealing 
with (1) possible contributions to peace through 
changes in economic policies and practices; and 
(2) political and other procedures by which such 
changes may be effected. 

The Foundation continued support begun in 
1936 by a grant of $24,000 to the Council on 
Foreign Relations for the work of the American 
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Coordinating Committee over the two-year period 
beginning January 1, 1938. 
ForEIGN PoLicy ASSOCIATION 

Another group engaged explicitly in research 
and education in the field of international rela- 
tions is the Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
which has a large membership throughout the 
United States. The members of its research staff 
visit and study abroad for firsthand impressions 
of current developments. Some of them have been 
Rockefeller Foundation fellows. 

The Research Department analyzes and reports 
current international developments comprehen- 
sively and objectively and furnishes the material 
for the Association’s two-page weekly newsletter, 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin, and the fortnightly 
Foreign Policy Reporis. The latter are widely used 
in the academic world. The Association also main- 
tains an information and publicity bureau which 
brings the results of research to the attention of 
Washington congressmen and press representa- 
tives. The World Affairs Pamphlets, edited in co- 
operation with the National Peace Conference, 
are in the form of a general survey of a broad 
problem. Headline Books, which are intended for 
the widest and most popular distribution, present 
praphic and concentrated treatment of timely 
problems. 

Regular meetings of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
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tion are held in New York and also in the seven- 
teen branches in other cities. These meetings are 
addressed by representative national and foreign 
speakers. Frequently the meetings are addressed 
by members of the research staff, who also are 
called upon to speak before schools and colleges, 
clubs, and labor groups and organizations. For- 
eign groups have been interested in having 
Foreign Policy Association staff members appear 
before them as speakers when on visits abroad. 

The Foundation has supported the Research 
Department since 1933, and in 1938 extended this 
aid by a grant of $75,000 for use over a period of 
three years. 


INSTITUTE OF Pacific RELATIONS: STUDIES 
or Far EASTERN Issurs 

The Institute of Pacific Relations operates 
through national councils or other representative 
bodies in eleven nations bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean or exercising sovereignty over regions of 
the Pacific. Through its international secretariat, 
it has undertaken to organize a study of the issues 
which various peoples and governments affected 
by events in the Far East will face when a settle- 
ment of the present conflict in China eventually 
is made, Thirty-one individuals from the United 
States and other countries, qualified by knowledge 
and experience in Far Eastern affairs, have sig- 
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nified their interest in the undertaking and their 
willingness to serve as consultants. 

Through its international secretariat the In- 
stitute has conducted and promoted research and 
discussion of foreign relations in the Far East 
since 1924. It 1s in close touch with Far Eastern 
authorities in all member nations, and already 
has a mass of data which can be utilized for this 
specific study. The national councils of the coun- 
tries at present engaged in conflict have not with- 
drawn from the Institute, and contact with them 
has been continuous which will greatly facilitate 
the obtaining of recent and supplementary data. 

In general the design is to provide information 
which will be of value to experts and negotiators 
at a conference on Far Eastern affairs when the 
setting is favorable for a negotiated peace. Pub- 
lished reports will be made available to the public, 
attempting to throw light on the problems in- 
volved in the future of China and of Japan, and 
to suggest those general or specific international 
arrangements which may be necessary to assure a 
lasting settlement in the Far East. Background 
material will involve a study of the interests of 
the Western Powers in the Far East, including 
pertinent facts and statistics. 

In 1938 the Foundation appropriated $90,000 
to be available until December 31, 1939, for the 
expenses of these studies. 
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INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS: 
Paciric CouNncIL 

In 1938 the Foundation appropriated $80,000 
to the Pacific Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations for general administrative expenses, at 
the rate of $15,000 a year, and for research, at the 
rate of $25,000 a year, for two years. 

The general budget for the Council provides for 
the expenses of triennial conferences; the editing 
of Pacific Affairs, a quarterly review, and of 
Institute of Pacific Relations’ Notes, the organ of 
the Pacific Council and member organizations; 
the publication of the Council’s many studies; as 
well as the usual expenses of administration and 
of travel of the secretariat to visit member or- 
ganizations and branches. The eleven nations, 
with national councils, committees, or institutes 
for the study of international affairs, which are 
members of the Institute of Pacific Relations are 
Australia, Canada, China, England, France, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, the U.S.S.R., and the United States. The 
representative of France in the Institute, the 
Committee for the Study of Problems of the 
Pacific, cooperated to form the Centre d’Etudes 
de Politique Etrangére in 1935 and now consti- 
tutes a permanent study group of the Centre. 

At present the Pacific Council is mainly en- 
gaged on the special research project of the Insti- 
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tute dealing with the studies of Far Eastern issues. 
It plans to devote its regular program mainly to 
long-term investigations of other phases of inter- 
national relations in the Pacific. Much work in 
translation and bibliography is planned upon the 
existing vast storehouse of important scientific 
material in Chinese, Japanese, and Russian liter- 
ature. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS 

The American Council, acting as the link be- 
tween the Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
American public, has developed an active program 
of research and publication of its own, while 
contributing toward the research of the Institute, 
helping in preparations for the triennial confer- 
ences, and engaging in various activities directed 
toward the dissemination of information and the 
promotion of education upon questions of the 
Pacific. An important function of the Council has 
been the promotion of teaching and research, not 
only in Far Eastern international relations, but 
in Far Eastern history, economics, culture, and 
languages in colleges and universities of the 
United States. 

Recent events have aroused American interest 
in the Pacific area, and the Council has been 
taxed to supply the information requested of it 
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on all kinds of Far Eastern questions. The libra- 
ties and staff of the three offices of the Council at 
New York, San Francisco, and Honolulu are con- 
sulted constantly by those who seek information 
on the Far East. Information is distributed 
through the Council’s fortnightly review, the Far 
Eastern Survey, which has as subscribers business 
and banking firms, libraries, educators, students, 
publicists, and American and foreign government 
agencies and officials. : 

To meet the growing desire for information 
about Pacific affairs, in the spring of 1938 the 
American Council held seven conferences in dif- 
ferent parts of the country on the Sino-Japanese 
war and American Far Eastern policy. A con- 
solidated record of all the conferences was issued 
subsequently. Similar meetings are being held in 
1939. 

The Foundation appropriated $30,000 in 1938 
toward the general expenses of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations dur- 
ing the years 1939 and 1940. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


GENEVA RESEARCH CENTER 

For the expenses of a special study of commer- 
cial policy to be conducted under the auspices of 
the Geneva Research Center, the Foundation ap- 
propriated $40,000 to be available over a period 
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of approximately two years beginning October 15, 
1938. 

The essential purpose of the project will be to 
secure through an integration of separate national 
studies a detailed, authentic, and international 
picture of present trade regulation and commer- 
cial policy. Collaborative studies will be con- 
ducted simultaneously by institutes in Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Denmark, England, Frances 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, 
and Sweden. Other countries may possibly par- 
ticipate. The work is in charge of Professor J. B. 
Condliffe of the London School of Economics, 
who is also chairman of the governing board of 
the Geneva Research Center, and rapporteur 
general of the International Studies Conference. 

The studies plan to begin with the general 
trading relations of the individual countries in 
1925, the date at which Germany regained her 
tariff autonomy and Great Britain returned to the 
gold standard, and to continue to the present with 
special emphasis on the depression years. The 
present situation will be studied in the historical 
perspective furnished by these detailed investiga- 
tions and in relation to future possibilities. The 
completed national studies will be published and 
discussed at a conference in the summer of 1940. 
A fina] integration of the studies under Professor 
Condliffe’s direction will complete the project. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN: INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC SCIENCES 

In 1938 an appropriation of $14,000 was made 
to the University of Louvain for the research pro- 
gram of the Institute of Economic Sciences in 
continuation of aid begun in 1933. This grant is 
available over the five-year period 1939 to 1943, 
inclusive, with the condition that not more than 
Belgas 20,000 shall be paid in any one year. 

The Institute of Economic Sciences was estab- 
lished in 1928 under the leadership of a former 
Rockefeller Foundation fellow, Professor Leon H. 
Dupriez, the present director. Until a recent re- 
organization the Institute combined both research 
and the training of students, but is now devoted 
entirely to research. 

Beginning in I929 a monthly bulletin was 
issued, containing articles based on the general 
research program, and supplemented by current 
surveys of business conditions. One issue each 
year is devoted to an annual survey of the general 
economic situation of Belgium. 

Present research is concentrated on building up 
an historical and statistical record of economic de- 
velopments over the period of industrial expansion 
beginning about 1830 as a basis for generalization 
regarding the nature and reasons for fluctuations 
In economic activity. The studies analyze data on 
quantity changes in production in industries and 
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agriculture; the growth of means of transporta- 
tion; retail and wholesale prices, prices of stocks 
and bonds, dividends and capitalization; wages; 
monetary changes; population growth; foreign 
trade. The Institute plans to subject existing 
theories to a thorough critical analysis in the light 
of the new findings. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL: 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Social Security Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council was aided by The 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1935 over the first 
three years of its existence when concentrated 
attention was given to research and studies by 
the Committee’s own staff. In 1937 an additional 
sum was provided for the continuation of the 
work of the Committee on a reduced scale of 
activity for the two years ending June 30, 1940. 

The present emphasis of the Committee’s work 
is less on research by its own staff and more on the 
stimulation and planning of research in the social 
insurance and relief fields for the guidance and 
assistance of existing agencies. It consults with 
other research groups and reviews the proposals 
for projects which they submit. A list of suggested 
studies by graduate students has been compiled 
and circulated to university scholars. 

In addition to its regular activities for which 
the Foundation provided in 1937, the Committee 
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engaged in activities such as the organization of 
conferences of experts, the employment for short 
periods of qualified persons to make exploratory 
studies as guides for other workers in the same 
field, and certain small studies to fill in gaps in 
larger research programs. For such purposes: the 
Foundation in the spring of 1938 appropriated 
$15,000 to be used over a period of approximately 
one year ending June 30, 1939. 


SoclAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CoUNCIL: ComM- 
MITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY, STUDY 
or ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The Foundation granted in 1938 to the Com- 
mittee on Social Security of the Social Science Re- 
search Council $20,000 to continue studies in the 
administrative aspects of unemployment compen- 
sation an additional year, to December 31, 1939. 

During 1938 the study was directed chiefly 
toward an analysis of the administrative experi- 
ence of the states which started paying benefits 
at the beginning of the year. Since it was not 
possible to cover all of the twenty-three states 
paying benefits, a group of fifteen representative 
states was selected for a detailed study. The fed- 
eral aspects of the problem were followed as well. 
Since no state other than Wisconsin had evolved 
what might be considered its permanent organi- 
zation and procedure, the first year of experience 
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was insufficient as a basis for a thorough report 
on the problem, and the investigation, therefore, 
is being continued into 1939. 

Federal and state officials have availed them- 
selves extensively of the information which has 
been amassed, both through discussion and con-~ 
ference with the representatives of the Social 
Security Committee and reports prepared by 
them, such as The Administration of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Benefits in Wisconsin and the 
reports of studies made in England and Germany. 

Another aspect of the Committee’s work 1s the 
stimulation and guidance of research by other 
agencies and institutions in unemployment com- 
pensation, on which further emphasis is planned 


In 1939. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE oF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

The Foundation in 1938 continued its earlier 
support of the National Institute of Public Affairs 
in Washington by granting $105,000 over a three- 
year period, for the Institute’s experimental pro- 
gram in recruiting and supervising internships of 
a year’s duration in the federal services. The 
National Institute of Public Affairs serves as a 
central administrative agency for praduate stu- 
dents who are preparing for public service careers 
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and who wish to have practical field experience 
in one of the federal services as part of their pre- 
liminary training. It also serves as a clearing 
house for information and as a liaison agency in 
matters relating to the recruitment and training 
of qualified personnel between the colleges and 
universities and the several establishments of the 
Federal Government. 

In 1935, the first year the internship plan oper- 
ated, the experimental] training period for two 
groups of forty interns each was three months. 
The first regular internships began in 1936-1937 
when thirty interns worked for the entire year. 
Forty persons were in training the following year 
and fifty, the maximum number which can be 
accommodated, are serving during the current 
year, 1938-1939. 

The Institute does not itself act as a placement 
agency, and the internship experience in no way 
serves as a short cut through civil service or other 
induction requirements. Most of the interns, how- 
ever, enter directly into the government service— 
federal, state, or local—although some continue 
graduate study before applying for public em- 
ployment. Many of them are given appointments 
in the departments in which they have received 
their training. 

The Institute selects the candidates from 
among the colleges and universities of the United 
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States and places, supervises, and assists the 
interns while they are in training. The candidates 
so far accepted have held baccalaureate degrees 
from forty-eight colleges and universities. No 
candidate 1s accepted without a personal inter- 
view, and consideration 1s limited to candidates 
receiving special recommendation from their col- 
leges of graduation. During the year 1937-1938, 
interns worked in thirty different bureaus, sub- 
departments, offices of Senators and Representa- 
tatives, or in other agencies of the government. 
Each intern is assigned to a government official 
as a full-time nonsalaried assistant. Weekly con- 
ferences for all the interns are held, at which 
leading administrators or others from government 
departments and activities are invited to talk. 
The interns may also pursue “after-hours” courses 
in public administration, or supplemental sub- 
jects, at the universities in Washington. At the 
end of the year the intern presents a completed 
research project closely related to the work he 
has done. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY: GRADUATE SCHOOL 
oF PuBiic ADMINISTRATION 

Early in 1937 funds were given by the Founda- 
tion to Harvard University for the purpose of 
bringing in practical administrators as consultants 
to aid in developing the organization and program 
of the Graduate School of Public Administration 
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for the ensuing two years. The Foundation sup- 
plemented this grant in 1938 by an appropriation 
of $20,000 to finance the expenses of resident and 
visiting consultants who participated in the regu- 
lar work of the School for the latter half of the 
academic year 1938-1939. A special endowment 
provides for the other expenses of the School, 
which now is housed in its own recently completed 
building. 

On the basis of the preliminary conferences of 
the staff of the School with about seventy-five 
public officials during the spring of 1937, and ex- 
perimental operation during the year 1937-1938, 
the School entered the year 1938-1939 with a 
tentative plan of procedure. The School serves 
not only the specially qualified Littauer fellows, 
but a selected group of graduate students in social 
science as well as a number of resident consultants 
who are mature representatives from the public 
services. The consultants are on leave from their 
posts for research and additional training, and 
also serve as temporary members of the faculty. 
The practice of inviting for short visits top-rank- 
ing public officials, scholars, journalists, business 
men, and others as senior consultants is an addi- 
tional feature of the work. 

The program at Harvard seeks to develop new 
and better techniques for dealing with problems 
of public administration quite as much as to train 
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public servants. The School also proposes to find 
means of putting the knowledge and facilities for 
research of the University at the service of govern- 
ment officials, to whom at the same time, it offers 
an opportunity to consider the fundamental 
principles of public administration free from the 


pressures of daily routine. 
The Lucius N. Littauer fellowships are offered 


to those who have completed one or more years of 
praduate study in the social sciences, and prefera- 
bly to those who have had additional experience 
in government service. Registration in the School 
is limited to Littauer fellows, but properly quali- 
fied graduate students in other schools and de- 
partments of the University may attend the 
Public Administration Seminars. The total enrol- 
ment in the seminars for the year 1938-1939 was 
188. Fourteen Littauer fellows were appointed, 
ten of whom had held regular or internship posi- 
tions in government service, 

Typically, the members of ‘the staff of the 
School of Public Administration are members of 
other graduate schools and departments of the 
University, although special Littauer School ap- 
pointments were made in the case of Dr. Alvin 
H, Hansen, Littauer professor of political econ- 
omy, and also in that of Dr. Heinrich Bruening, 
former chancellor of Germany, lecturer on govern- 
ment. 
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UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Since 1932 the Foundation has contributed to 
the support of research and training in public 
administration at the University of Chicago, and 
In 1938, it continued this aid by a grant of $75,000 
for use over a three-year period. 

The Department of Political Science, under 
Professor Merriam’s chairmanship, has developed 
a broad program in the area of public administra- 
tion. The funds furnished by the Foundation have 
been used principally to strengthen the faculty 
and to support a considerable volume of research. 

Research has developed along five major lines: 
(1) search for significant principles in the border- 
Jand between public and business administration ; 
(2) interrelationships of school systems and city 
governments; (3) studies of specific problems in 
public personnel management; (4) development 
of objective standards for the measurement of 
administrative efficiency; (5) restatement of the 
general body of theory and practice of public 
administration. 

On the training side, the emphasis has been on 
the preparation of teachers and research workers 
rather than on practitioners in the public service. 
The University’s public administration division 
has, however, prepared men and women for the 
administrative services of federal, state, and local 
government at the rate of seven or eight a year— 
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a number representing about one third of the 
graduate students who specialize in this field at 
Chicago. 

There has been no attempt to offer vocational 
training or instruction. The courses in public ad- 
ministration are designed ‘to give a close acquaint- 
ance with the literature, materials, and problems 
in the field and to develop the students’ capacity 
for accurate and independent observation and 
analysis, rather than to teach detailed operating 
technique. 

Of special advantage to the work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is the opportunity for coopera- 
tion and interchange of views with practitioners 
in public administration afforded by the proxim- 
ity of the Public Administration Clearing House 
and its affiliated organizations of public officials, 
which are located in a building on the University 
campus. 

Temporary instructors and lecturers from other 
institutions are also brought in to supplement the 
regular teaching staff. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 

If the level of public administration in the 
United States is to be improved it is clear that 
attention must be given to administration of state 
and local, as well as federal affairs. The Univer- 
sity of Southern California is one of the pioneer 
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institutions in the teaching of publicadministration 
asrelated tostateand local government. The School 
of Government, established in 1929, furnishes un- 
dergraduate training for a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Public Administration. It also awards 
the degree of Master of Science in Public Ad- 
ministration to qualified graduate students. 

The program in Southern California, however, 
is known chiefly for the training offered to persons 
already in government service. Nearly six hundred 
such individuals are now registered in classes of 
the Civic Center Division located opposite the 
City Hall. 

In 1938, with the aid of a grant from the Foun- 
dation of $36,000 available over a period of three 
years, the School of Government undertook two 
projects designed to improve the training program 
in California, and to provide useful instruction 
materials for comparable problems in other areas. 
One project provided personnel for intensive work 
in developing teaching materials and texts needed 
for useful training to active or prospective public 
employees. The second project involved a study | 
of the potential inservice student group in the 
Los Angeles area, Through this study an analysis 
will be made of the previous education and train- 
ing of the public employees in the area, of the 
qualifications required for classified positions, 
promotion policies, procedures, and opportunities, 
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and the relation of these data to the development 
of the curriculum offered by the School. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


The current grant to The American University, 
Washington, D.C., for work in public administra- 
tion relates to the development of a Latin-Amert- 
can program. For several years the University 
has been conducting inservice training courses 
upon a praduate level for employees of the Federal 
Government in Washington. A large proportion 
of the courses are professional and definitely re- 
lated to problems faced by government adminis- 
trative personnel, This general program, inau- 
gurated through Foundation support, is now be- 
ing carried forward by the University without 
outside assistance. 

Recently a number of Latin-American nations, 
through their Washington representatives, ex- 
pressed interest in the program and in the possi- 
bility of access to such training for a limited num- 
ber of their own administrative officials, In both 
North and South America a considerable opinion 
believed in the potential usefulness of establishing 
international contacts and understanding upon 
the administrative level, where men are concerned 
with discovering the best methods for dealing 
with common tasks. 

Accordingly arrangements were made for the 
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acceptance of nine Latin-American officials—four 
from Brazil, three from Mexico, and two from 
Nicaragua. It was for this purpose that the Foun- 
dation made a grant of $18,000 for the expenses 
of a special unit which was set up to supervise 
these students. This grant was for a period of 
three years, beginning September 1938. 

Dr. John C. Patterson is serving as director of 
this special unit which has been set up in the 
School of Public Affairs, where he has the assist- 
ance of an English tutor who aids the foreign 
students with any language difficulties which may 
be present. There is in the grant an allowance for 
traveling expenses which will enable the director 
to visit Latin-American countries to explain the 
educational resources of the American University 
program and to learn how it might be adapted to 
the needs of Latin America. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
or SociaL Work 

In the past few years the role of government in 
public welfare activities has greatly expanded, 
and with it has come the need for large numbers 
of trained persons to assume these responsibilities 
effectively. 

While public welfare agencies can make good 
use of professional personnel of varied competen- 
cies, it seems clear that training in a number of 
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the specific skills requisite to this field is essen- 
tially that offered in schools of social work, even 
though the curricula of many schools have been 
designed to meet the needs of workers in private 
social work rather than in pudb/ic welfare. At pres- 
ent, over half of the graduates of schools of social 
work find employment in public welfare agencies. 

The American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, an agency designed to determine and safe- 
guard professional standards, recognized that its 
standards and the curricula of member schools 
should be reexamined in terms of this increased 
demand for public rather than for private welfare 
workers. For this purpose, it appointed a compe- 
tent secretariat to assist its executive committee 
in an investigation to determine: (1) what public 
welfare jobs exist, and what skills and back- 
grounds are required for competent performance 
in them; (2) for which of these jobs the schools of 
social work are better qualified to prepare than 
other agencies; (3) what changes in curriculum 
and accrediting standards should be made in the 
light of this newly determined definition of the 
task of schools of social work; (4) what is the 
residual list of public welfare tasks for which the 
schools are not particularly well equipped to pre- 
pare candidates or for which they are not inter- 
ested in offering training. For this list it should be 
recognized that other agencies than the schools of 
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‘social work would be expected to provide educa- 
tional background. 

The Foundation appropriated $36,000 to the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
early in 1938 to be used, over a three-year period 
beginning approximately April 1, 1938, for the 
purpose of making this study. 


SOCIAL SclIENCE RESEARCH CoUNCIL: PuBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 

Since 1935 the Foundation has provided the 
Public Administration Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council, in addition to other aid, 
with a fluid fund from which allotments could be 
made for organizing small projects or exploratory 
investigations which could not be fitted into the 
regular budget of the Committee. Early in 1938 
the Foundation granted a further sum of $15,000 
to be available until April 1, 1939, as a fluid fund. 

The Foundation provided financial support for 
the permanent secretariat of the Council’s Public 
Administration Committee as an agency to act in 
a liaison capacity between practitioners in the 
field of public administration and academic 
scholars working with public administration prob- 
lems. It was understood that the Committee 
would attempt to integrate and initiate research 
to be carried on either under its own direction or 
through existing agencies. 
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Because of the breadth of the Committee’s pro- 
gram, the flexibility provided by the fluid fund 
grants was especially useful, To illustrate, through 
the use of fluid funds in recent years accurate 
records have been kept of the developing adminis- 
trative procedure in such agencies as the Works 
Progress Administration, the National Recovery 
Administration, the Social Security Board, and of 
the operation of the first session of Nebraska’s 
Unicameral Legislature. Exploratory surveys and 
memoranda have been prepared upon research 
possibilities in federalism, measurement stand- 
ards, administrative law, and in a variety of other 
fields. 


Paciric NORTHWEST CounciL or EDUCATION, 
PLANNING, AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

The Pacific Northwest Council of Education, 
Planning, and Public Administration was formed 
early in 1938 with a board of seven trustees, and 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Oregon, It is made up of individuals occupying 
important positions in government and educa- 
tional institutions. Specifically, the Council grew 
out of meetings and conferences between educa-~ 
tors of the region and the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Planning Commission and its program is 
an attempt to effect a continuous exchange be- 
tween the practitioner and the academic scholar 
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and to provide for genuine collaboration between 
the two upon problems of importance in the 
area. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the total land 
area of the four States comprising this region is 
under public ownership. Within the area, there 
are going forward huge programs in forest, graz- 
ing, and fisheries control, soil and water con- 
servation, electric power development, and rural 
land zoning, in addition to the ordinary govern- 
mental activities on the federal, state, and local 
Jevels. 

In general the Pacific Northwest may be re- 
garded as an area of significant potentialities, and 
the great influx of population from the northern 
great plains dry area, together with the impres- 
sive Bonneville and Grand Coulee hydroelectric 
and irrigation developments provide a potential 
surplus of human and power resources which, if 
properly utilized, may contribute importantly to 
the prosperity of the region and of the nation. If, 
on the other hand, ways for using them effectively 
cannot be discovered they will constitute an in- 
calculably serious dram. Added to this is the prob- 
lem of how the forestry and fisheries industries 
may be made to provide a sustained yield over a 
period of years instead of an immediate but 
capital-exhausting profit. 

It is with such problems that the Pacific Coun- 
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cil is dealing, and its effort will be to enlist the 
best resources, both governmental and academic, 
that are available for directly attacking them. 

The Foundation appropriated $74,500 for the 
three-year period beginning July 1, 1938, for 
administrative expenses of the Council, with pay- 
ments not to exceed $21,500 a year. An additional 
sum of $10,000 for research and publication was 
also made available. 


GENERAL WORK IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The Foundation in 1938 continued aid to the 
Social Science Research Council, New York, in 
the amount of $150,000 to be used over the three- 
year period beginning July 1, 1938, for the general 
work of the Council, which consists principally of 
meetings and conferences of committees for the 
planning, formulation, and coordination of re- 
search, 

The work of the Council is conducted through 
a system of committees, of which there are at 
present some twenty. A number of the committees 
are routine and policy making, such as the execu- 
tive and problems and policy committees. Others 
are advisory, or have the direction of particular 
enterprises. The latter may conduct investiga- 
tions of their own, or may encourage and aid in 
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planning or coordinating research carried out 
under other auspices. 

The Council has continued two broad lines of 
activity. One places the emphasis upon improve- 
ment of the social sciences as instrumentalities 
for the attainment and diffusion of knowledge, 
and upon advancement of general knowledge of 
fundamental applicability to a variety of concrete 
problems; the other emphasizes the utilization of 
these resources for attack on current and con- 
tinuing questions of public concern. As illustra- 
tions of the first line of activity the preparation 
of a number of analyses of outstanding scientific 
works published in recent years in America with 
a view to determining current criteria of good 
workmanship and the initiation of a series of con- 
ferences designed to permit the examination of con- 
ferences as a procedure in research may be cited. 

The activities of the committees on social 
security and public administration, for instance, 
were directed toward the utilization of knowledge 
in the social sciences to these two important con- 
tinuing problems. A number of the publications 
which resulted were of significant aid to federal 
and state agencies responsible for formulating 
policies and for administration in these areas. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


In 1938 the Foundation appropriated $100,000 
for fellowships to be granted during the year 1939, 
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and administered directly sixty-one fellowships in 
the social sciences from funds which had been 
provided previously. Of these sixty-one fellows, 
twenty-nine began their work in 1938 and thirty- 
two continued studies begun in the previous year. 

The countries represented by the men and 
women who worked in the social sciences under 
this fellowship program, the fields in which they 
pursued their research, and the countries in which 
they studied are indicated as follows: 


Subject of No. of 
Study Fellows 
Jnternational Rela- 
HONS... 6-2. eee 15 
Pobhe Administra- 
THOM... eee aes g 
Economics. ....-: a7 
Agriculeural Eco. 
NOMICS,........ 4 
Sociology.......-. a 
Social Work...... 3 
Cultural Anthro- 
pology......... 2 
Sratistics,........ i 


Country of Ne. of Country of Na. of 
Origin Fellows Study Fellows 
Australia......... 3 England......... 8 
Belgium.......... 1 Germany,........ 2 
Bulgaria......... 4 Greece........... i 
Canada.......... 3 Japan.........5. 1 
Denmark........ 2 Netherlands..... . oI 
France........... 3 Rumania......... I 
Germany........ 1 Sweden......... . 42 
Great Britain..... 8 Switzerland...... 2 
Greece...... 0.06. 1 Tanganyika Terri- 
Hungary........, 5 rr | 
Italy. ..........- 1 United Stares..... 40 
Lithuania........ t Several European 
Mexico,....,... . 2 Countries...... I 
Netherlands. ..... 1 Several South 


Norway.......... 
Poland.........4. 


Rumania..,...... 


Switzerland....... 
United States..... 
Yugoslavia,..... . 
League of Nations. 


2 American Coun- 

yes 7(-: er I 
1 — 
y) 61 
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From funds provided by the Foundation for 
fellowships during the period April 1, 1938, to 
March 31, 1941, the Social Science Research 
Council administered fifteen postdoctoral research 
training fellowships and seventeen predoctoral 
field fellowships during the year 1938. Eleven of 
these fellows continued their work from 1937 and 
twenty-one began their studies in 1938. All fellow- 
ships of the Council were granted to citizens of the 
United States, who received research training in 
various fields of study in the United States and 
foreign countries, as is shown in the following 


tabulation: 


No. af No. of 
Subject of Study Fellows Country af Study Fellows 
Economies...............26. 14 England and on the Continent 
Agricultural Economics. ..... I of Europe. . .. 16 
Political Science............- 6 Guatemala................. i 
Anthropology.............-- 4 Mexteo......-....2.eeeeae 1 
FUIStory. ccc ees 3 Nigera............. cease 2 
Statistic$... 0... ee 2 United States............... 12 
Psychology... ...-......20.5 I — 
Geography... cc. cee een I 42 

32 


The tota! number of individuals who have re- 
ceived fellowships from The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Social Science Research Council is 
given in the following table which lists the new 
appointments in the years shown: 
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LS he ‘eh, = 
SEER RR REBESS 2 
Rockefeller 
Foundation 17 43 44 «73 60 44 $3 38 22 24 29 © G04 
Social Science 
Research 
Council 61 25 28 26 jo 16 13 13 Ig 32 21 262 


238 68 72 98 90 59 66 4B 41 36 go 866 

GRANTS IN AID 

The Foundation administered twenty-four 
grants in aid in the social sciences in 1938, the 
amounts ranging from $700 to $7,500 and total- 
ing $87,000. One hundred thousand dollars was 
appropriated to provide grants in aid in 1939. 
Practically all grants in aid made in 1938 were in 
the three fields of the Foundation’s current em- 
phasis in the social sciences: international rela- 
tions, five; social security, fourteen; public admin- 
istration, three. The Foundation made seven 
grants upon the recommendation of the League 
of Nations to permit travel and research oppor- 
tunity to various state statistical officers in the 
peneral interests of the League’s program for the 
improvement of national financial, commercial, : 
and economic statistics. In accordance with an 
apsreement with the League, requests from govern- 
ments for aid to finance the cost of visits of statis- 
tical officers to study the statistics of other coun- 
tries were referred to the Foundation. 

In 1938 twenty-four grants in aid were dis- 
tributed among eleven nations: Switzerland, 
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three; England and Yugoslavia, two each; Aus- 
tralia, Belotum, Canada, Denmark, India, Peru, 
and Rumania, one each; and the United States, 
ten. In addition to the grants which it administers 
directly, the Foundation provides sums specifi- 
cally for grants in aid to be administered by the 
Social Science Research Council and designed to 
aid the research of individual scholars, usually of 
mature years. The awards are made by a com- 
mittee of five appointed by the Council. No grant 
is for more than $1,000 or longer than one year. 
In 1938 the Council made forty-two awards, 
thirty-nine new grants and three renewals to in- 
stitutions or individuals in the United States. 

In 1938 the Foundation made available $75,000 
to the Council for grants in aid to be awarded in 


the years 1939-1940, 1940-1941, and 1941-1942. 
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Inrropucrory STATEMENT 307 
Drama 
University of North Carolina: A Regional Center 
for Drama... 0... ccc cc eee eee nese eens 310 


Carolina Art Association: Dock Street Theatre.. 311 
Western Reserve University: Graduate Work in 


Drama... .. cece ee cee tcc ee canes 313 
National Theatre Conference: An Agency of Com- 
munity and University Drama............... 314 


Authors’ League: Fellowships for Playwrights 316 


LIBRARIES AND Museums 


Library of Congress: Microfilm Laboratory..... . 317 

Harvard University: Microfilms of Foreign News- 
ss 319 

Princeton University: Index of Christian Art.... 320 


American Museum of Natural History: Materials 
for Study of the Art of the American Indian.... 322 


Rapio anpD FILMS 
Museum of Modern Art: A Library of Motion 


Picture Films... 0.00... sce eee cee eer eee ees 323 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation: Programs : 
of Educational and Cultural Value............ 32.8 


LaTiIn-AMERICAN INTERESTS 


Tulane University: Cataloguing the Museum Col- 
lections of the Middle American Research In- 


OO 8 | 327 
International Bureau of Education: Latin Ameri- 
ca and Children’s Literature........... 0.0050. 321 
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American Council of Learned Societies: Handbook 


Of Latin American SUS. ceiver eer eenes 333 
University of New Mexico: Extension of Library 
RESOUPCES. 0. eee eee ee eee ee eees 335 


Far Eastern STuDIEs 
Development of Chinese and Japanese Studies in - 


American Universities.............. 0000008. 336 
American Council of Learned Societies: Summer 
Seminars in Far Eastern Studies............ 34! 
FELLOWSHIPS... 0.5 cc cece cet ee ee ee cate eneaeeaes 343 
GRANTS IN AID... . es eee eee cee cee teen eens 344 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
American National Committee on International 
Intellectual Cooperation: Committee for the 


Study of Copyright ................ 0200005. 346 
American Council of Learned Societies: Genera! 
Program .......0. eee be enon ceeaeeesscnes 348 


ForMER PRoGRAM 


American School of Classical Studies at Athens: 
Fellowships in Archaeology.................. 360 
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PPROPRIATIONS of The Rockefeller 
A Foundation during 1938 for work in the 
humanities totaled $999,500. The list of 
grants shows how this sum was used for the de- 
mocratization of culture and the improvement of 
international communication. One phase of work 
benefited persons whose interests took them to 
such established institutions as universities, mu- 
seums, and libraries. Another had the purpose of 
bringing large geographical areas, such as the Far 
East and Latim America, into closer cultural rela- 
tions with our own and other countries. A third 
phase had the aim of bringing into freer use new 
technical devices that invention has given us for 
disseminating knowledge with a power once 
found only in the printed page. 

In the abstract, this program is to bring to 
large numbers of people a broader choice among 
cultural values and greater freedom of individual 
thought and expression. Today new ways to 
reach the individual are available for these pur- 
poses. The printed page is no longer without rivals 
in its appeal to public attention. Also, the kinds 
of material supplied through various contem- 
porary mediums are increasingly abundant. Choice 
of medium and of matter presents a double prob- 
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lem of selection. Therefore the humanist needs to 
have both medium and material at his command 
to a degree unknown before our time. Otherwise 
the conditions of cultural dissemination are un- 
changed. As the humanities are by nature expres- 
sions of individual experience in life, so their value 
to each person must come through individual] 
choice. The fine judgment that the scholar de- 
velops from his knowledge of values is possible in 
less degree to everyone. Today the individual 
grows to new levels of appreciation in the arts by 
what he sees and hears far more than by what he 
does. The drama is still a universal medium of 
expression and participation; other contemporary 
arts affect the individual much less directly. The 
present situation is well described by Mr. Michael 
Stewart in one passage of his pamphlet, Bias and 
Education for Democracy: 

For the present, four profitable lines of action may be 
mentioned. First, the continued study of the educational 
possibilities of broadcasting. Second, cooperation between 
the teaching profession and the film industry; the necessity 
for this has already been recognized by both parties. 
Third, the consideration of the kind of books provided for 
the use of young children. Fourth, the use of dramatic 


work among children, not only—as is sometimes done in 
history lessons—to help them memorize facts, but to pre- 


sent them. 
Mr. Stewart is speaking of general education, but 
he states the case for the future of the humanities 
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in a democratic society. What he says of the 
youth is equally true of the adult in our world 
today. 

The common stuff of humanistic expression is 
language. If we are to give to resources of human 
learning their fullest consequences, we are neces- 
sarily concerned with how language does its work 
internationally. As a result of this fact the pro- 
gram in the humanities has always carried 
projects of language study with a view to the im- 
provement of communication. Much of the past 
work has been to improve ways of language learn- 
ing as one means to better relations with the Far 
East, but opportunities of the same sort are 
equally evident in other quarters of the globe and 
at home. Another line of work for the future is 
study of what the public accepts passively from 
radio and film and what may be its undeveloped 
natural interests. Film and radio, and likewise the 
cheap printed book, are instruments of com- 
munication that demand testing by skilled work- 
ers in psychological analysis. These instruments 
should be used in educational practices of oral 
and visual communication in ways that will bene- 
fit all classes in their social and individual devel- 
opment. 

Descriptive paragraphs on succeeding pages 
present some account of the projects that have 
had support during the year for diffusion of cul- 
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ture in modern society. A few grants are to 
planning agencies that effecttvely work for such 


purposes. 
DRAMA 


Universiry of Norty CAROLINA: 
A REGIONAL CENTER FOR DRAMA 


During 1938 development of American drama 
has had aid under five grants of the Foundation. 
One is to the University of North Carolina, 
where the Foundation has assisted with the de- 
velopment of the drama program since 1934. This 
year the grant of $183,0co has two purposes. The 
amount of $33,000 is in support of the general 
program until 1941, to be used in decreasing an- 
nual sums for staff appointments, and to begin 
academic study on dramatic techniques for film 
production. The amount of $150,000 1s to be 
available, on condition that $350,000 be secured 
from other sources, for housing and endowment 
of the work in drama and its allied arts at the 
University. Such a capital grant from the Founda- 
tion and other sources would give permanency to 
new work that has developed under term grants 
of the Foundation, thereby establishing the pres- 
ent schedule of activity both at the University 
and at the extension locations on Roanoke Island 
and in Asheville. 

The University is now realizing large returns on 
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twenty years of work throughout the State of 
North Carolina to make dramatic expression a 
familiar social and educational experience for all. 
Community drama is fostered by full recognition 
of dramatic study in high school programs, and 
both community and school have the benefit of 
advisory service from the University. Al! com- 
munities of the State are kept in constant contact 
through extension services and frequent produc- 
tions of school plays at the University. An ex- 
ample of participation by faculty and students is 
their work on The Lost Colony, played these past 
two summers for thousands of visitors. 

One instance of the place drama holds in the 
life of the State of North Carolina appears in the 
success of the annual three-day festival at Chapel 
Hill, in which thirty-two schools participated this 
past year. The regional consciousness of the south- 
eastern area of the country in all forms of fine 
arts is in large part due to the steady growth of 
interest in plays among young people as a result 
of direct participation in such activities as these 
annual gatherings of play folk at the University 
of North Carolina. 


THE CAROLINA ART ASSOCIATION: 
Dock STREET THEATRE 

Other evidence of the possibilities in the South- 
eastern States for developing the creative arts 
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appears in the establishment of the new Dock 
Street Theatre in Charleston, South Carolina. On 
February 12, 1736, a playhouse was opened on 
the site that now, two hundred years later, is oc- 
cupied by a reconstruction of the old building. 
This will serve as a community center of drama, 
music, dance, film, and lectures. 

This restoration was accomplished on federal 
funds with cordial cooperation of all educational 
and social groups in the city of Charleston and its 
environs. The completed building was turned 
over to the city authorities, and they in turn have 
leased it to the Carolina Art Association for 
operation. This organization, founded in 1858 ‘‘to 
promote the arts and their appreciation,” has 
now this exceptional community center to serve 
all interests in the arts not met by the Association 
through its present gallery. The Association has 
secured increased support for the Dock Street 
Theatre through popular subscription for produc- 
tions of stage plays and for film showings. Twenty- 
four hundred subscribers agreed to sponsor the 
series of plays to be produced by the Charleston 
playing company and visiting actors. The high 
quality of work assured in these productions is 
certain to encourage writing of plays for the Dock 
Street Theatre that will reflect the traditions of 
pioneer and modern life in the Southeastern 
States. The grant of $15,000 from the Foundation 
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will meet the unusual expenses of the develop- 
ment during the three years ending in June 1941. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
GRADUATE Work IN DRAMA 

For many years the city of Cleveland has had 
repertory productions of quality through the 
work of the Cleveland Play House and, in less 
degree, of the city group associated with Western 
Reserve University. The creation of a discriminat- 
ing audience has led to greater use year by year 
of these two institutions for training in drama. 
Today the Cleveland Play House carries a con- 
siderable number of apprentices as helpers and 
learners, giving them practical experience in the 
theatre. The Department of Drama at the Uni- 
versity meanwhile offers theoretical and practical 
courses in theatre and dramatic history, cooperat- 
ing with the Play House in the training of its 
graduate students as directors, playwrights, and 
teachers, 

In recent years the growth of the Department 
at Western Reserve University has compelled an 
increase in staff and an overhauling of the physi- 
cal resources of the Department. The small 
theatre and offices quartered in a building origi- 
nally erected for other purposes have been found 
entirely inadequate to care for the three phases 
of the training program demanded by the Uni- 
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versity, the Cleveland community, and the State 
of Ohio. The staff directs production of plays hav- 
ing casts of students and of adult groups. It 
maintains a library and information service for 
high schools and settlements, and constantly pre- 
pares for the special events of the school year 
through its service to a thousand high school 
teachers directing plays in other cities and towns. 

The Foundation has aided the Department of 
Drama at Western Reserve University by small 
erants for special purposes. The grant of 1938 
to the amount of $35,000 was toward the recon- 
struction of Eldred Theatre, the University secur- 
ing funds to complete the work according to re- 
quirements of the Department. The Theatre is 
now an example of economical and serviceable 
construction to meet the requirements of the 
University and the community. The stage is one 
of the largest in the city, with all essential equip- 
ment for training of advanced students. In other 
respects the building is planned to meet the needs 
of the Department for offices, workrooms, and 
library facilities. 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE: 
AN AGENCY or COMMUNITY 
AND UNIVERSITY DRAMA 

Through the work of a score of leaders in the 
noncommercial theatre, the National Theatre 
Conference was created in 1932 to give coherence 
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to the plans of all American theatres and acting 
groups that are not interested in professional as- 
pects of drama. Under the leadership of the late 
Professor George Pierce Baker of Yale University 
and Mrs. Edith Isaacs of Theatre Arts Monthly, 
the plan was elaborated to give service to mem- 
bers from nine regional headquarters. As the plans 
progressed, it was clear to many that a smal 
number of individuals carried the responsibility 
of advising and planning for a very large number 
of small groups. The function of the National 
Theatre Conference was defined more sharply as 
it became clear that broad plans could be brought 
to completion, but that administration of smaller 
concerns must necessarily fall to the care of other © 
organizations. By 1938 the twenty-five members 
of the Conference had agreed on a revised plan of 
operation in which they cooperate as a planning 
body to make recommendations regarding the de- 
velopment of school, college, and community 
theatres. For example, the Conference accepted 
the responsibility of negotiating with publishers 
for advantageous royaities on plays having merit 
for nonprofessional use, and also it explored the 
ways to encourage writers by securing trial pro- 
ductions of their plays in various kinds of situa- 
tions, thereby making the refinement of play ma- 
terial a natural function of the community and 
university theatre. 
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To aid the Conference in its new program the 
Foundation granted the amount of $15,000. Of 
this sam the committee on the royalty project 
will have $5,000 as the means of developing a plan 
to release plays to nonprofessional proups on a 
moderate scale of charges for production. The 
balance of the grant is to be used during the five 
years ending in June 1943, to carry the office ex- 
pense of the Conference. Through the generosity 
of Western Reserve University the Conference 
has its quarters in the newly erected Eldred Hall. 
As members of the executive committee are in 
Cleveland, the location of the Conference offices 
at this central point for national service is par- 
ticularly fortunate; the centering of national in- 
terests of the nonprofessional theatre in Cleve- 
land has increased the importance of training and 
study programs of the University and the Play 
House. 


Autuors’ LEAGUE: FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR PLAYWRIGHTS 

As the young playwright begins independent 
work he finds constant encouragement through 
membership in professional or academic groups. 
In many cases universities continue to guide the 
work of former students. The Dramatists’ Guild, 
through the parent organization, the Authors’ 
League of America, shows the same kind of inter- 
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est in the development of its younger mem- 
bers as does the National Theatre Conference 
for students in training at university or com- 
munity centers. During 1937 Mr. John Golden 
created five fellowships for members of the Guild, 
and it is hoped that such encouragement of talent 
will be continued by older members. The interest 
of the Foundation in the same object was shown 
by the grant of a fellowship fund of $25,000 for 
use during the three years from July 1, 1938, 
under provisions of award as determined by a 
special committee of the Dramatists’ Guild. 


LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: MICROFILM 
LABORATORY 

Microfilm copying of material has become in- 
creasingly common in librartes that serve ind!- 
vidual scholars and smaller libraries through the 
loan of scarce works; it is still more useful for re- 
production of perishable documents, such as . 
newspapers, or of rare works in foreign languages 
that cannot be purchased in original issues. The 
Library of Congress has increased its services 
rapidly by using microfilm as an alternative for 
photostatic copying and has promoted the use of 
this economical means of building up collections 
in other parts of the country. 
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To meet the demand for microfilm materials, 
the librarian found his normal source of funds 
inadequate and the equipment unsuited to pro- 
duction of the great number of film copies wanted 
by libraries. The Foundation has made a grant 
of $35,000 to the Library of Congress to meet 
both of these needs. The sum of $10,000 is to be 
for temporary financing of film copying to meet 
advance orders. The income from sales at rates 
within the reach of libraries or individual scholars 
will be returned to the fund, which presumably 
will be maintained undiminished by this means. 
The major part of the grant, amounting to 
$25,000, is being used to install modern equipment 
for filming and processing. The laboratory and 
clerical services are maintained by the permanent 
staff, 


HARVARD UNiversITY: MicROFILMS 
OF FoREIGN NEWSPAPERS 

One of the most useful services to scholarship 
dependent on recent sources of information is to : 
be supplied by the library of Harvard University 
through the delivery of microfilm copies of con- 
temporary foreign newspapers. This is possible 
under a grant of the Foundation to the amount of 
$6,000 and by use of university funds to produce 
master files for the Harvard library. Thirty to 
fifty foreign newspapers from al! quarters of the 
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world will be received regularly and are at once 
reproduced for subscribing libraries both here and 
abroad. By mass production, costs can be kept low; 
and the schedule of charges will be reduced as the 
income from sales increases. 

By demonstrating how cheaply a library can 
maintain a full file of newspapers, the plan will 
affect library practice generally with regard to 
what is now an inaccessible class of documents. 
At the same time it will bring immediately into 
use by scholars a body of evidence on foreign 
affairs that has not been available outside a few 
highly specialized research centers. The papers 
now being regularly reproduced at Harvard come 
from Australia, Canada, China, Japan, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, seventeen 
countries of Europe, and four countries of South 
America. 

Estimates indicate that at the end of three 
years this service will be self-sustaining. In the 
meantime the Foundations’ contribution, amount- 
ing to $6,000, available until June 30, 1941, will 
cover newspaper subscriptions and the cost of 
making the master microfilms. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY: INDEX OF 
CHRISTIAN ART 

During the year the Foundation made a grant 
of $50,000 to Princeton University toward the 
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production of the Index of Christian Art, the sums 
provided during a seven-year period to be supple- 
mented by funds from other sources, The amount 
assured to maintain the work on the Index will 
bring this unique source of data on art history 
into form for international use. 

The Index, now in its twentieth year of com- 
pilation, contains data on the total content of 
Christian art within the first seven centuries. 
Work on the period ending in 1400 A.D. will be 
accelerated by use of new funds, and fresh sources 
of data will become contributory to the total body 
of evidence. This now gives an analysis of sub- 
jects represented in paintings, stone and wood 
sculpture, frescoes, and all the smaller objects re- 
lated to the history of the Christian church. Much 
of the material for the record is drawn from 
manuscripts, and wherever practicable the record 
includes photographs for identification. 

In its present state the Index 1s of constant use 
to scholars in all countries only by means of copies 
of separate items produced on special order, or by 
consultation of the original records at Princeton 
University. Under the new plans a complete film 
copy of the cards and photographs will be placed 
on deposit in the Library of Congress, and there- 
after duplicate sets will be available at reasonable 
rates to any library. Annual additions to outlying 
depositories will give students of art history direct 
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access to the latest critical evidence from the 
work of scholars dealing with these fourteen 
hundred years of the Christian tradition. 


AmMERican Museum or Natura. History: 
MATERIALS FoR STUDY OF THE ART | 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

In line with its interest in assisting museums in 
experiments in popularizing their exhibits and 
giving them greater educational value, the 
Foundation made a grant of $6,500 in 1938 to the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York to enable it to assemble a master collection 
of photographs of objects showing the history of 
the arts and crafts of the Indian tribes of North 
America. The range of the objects to be included 
in this photographic series is from primitive work 
in stone, ivory, and pottery to the most recent 
work of the tribes in metals, pottery, and weav- 
ing. A large part of this material has been used by 
students of anthropology and ethnology, but it 
has never been brought together m a manner to 
make possible any esthetic evaluation of North 
American Indian work as a whole. With the aid 
of the photographic series this work can be 
studied in its entirety from the point of view of 
art. 

The collection, which will be held at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, will have im- 
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portant popular uses. It will be available to 
schools for study purposes, and to museums, 
which will find it of great assistance in giving their 
Indian materials effective and instructive presen- 
tation. Copies of the photographs as well as lan- 
tern slides will be for sale at moderate prices. 


RADIO AND FILMS 


MusEUM oF Mopern Art: A Liprary 
oF Morton Picture FILMs 


The Foundation’s largest contributions toward 
experiments in utilizing to greater advantage the 
educational and cultural possibilities of the mo- 
tion picture have been made to the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. A grant of $120,000 in 
1935 enabled the Museum to establish and sup- 
port over a three-year period a Film Library 
whose function it is to collect and preserve note- 
worthy motion pictures of the past and present, 
and printed matter important to the understand- 
ing of the development of the motion picture; to 
carry on research on the films in tts collection and 
on the history of the motton picture; and to make 
its films available for study to universities, col- 
leges, and other educational institutions, and to 
film societies throughout the country. These ex- 
hibit for their members motion pictures not ordi- 
narily shown in the theatres, with the aim of help- 
ing to create more discriminating audiences for 
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the motion picture. In 1938 the Foundation made 
an additional grant of $70,000 to assist the Li- 
brary in maintaining and extending its collections 
and in continuing Its services to educational insti- 
tutions during the two years ending June 30, 1940. 

The Library has assembled a collection of about 
eight hundred films produced between 1895 and 
1938 in the United States, England, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, and Russia; and it is 
steadily adding to this number. It keeps in its 
archives a preservation print in addition to the 
negative of each picture, and stores these in sepa- 
rate vaults as a precaution against loss by acci- 
dent of any part of its collection. Duplicate 
negatives are made up as the films deteriorate. It 
has also a large collection of books in all languages 
on the motion picture, as well as periodicals, 
manuscripts, photographs, and original sketches. 
All of these are available to the public. 

The Library has prepared six series of two- 
hour film programs, thirty-five programs in all, 
for the use of educational institutions. These 
series are: “A Short Survey of the American 
Film,” “Some Memorable American Films,” 
“The Film in Germany and the Film in France,” 
“The Swedish Film and Post-War American 
Films,” “The Work of D. W. Grifith,” “Non- 
Fiction Films.” Each film in circulation is pre- 
ceded by accurate explanatory titles and data. 
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Program notes, still pictures, and music are pro- 
vided with each program. 

The Library is now giving special attention to 
the development of courses on the motion picture 
for schools, colleges, and universities. An experi- 
mental course for which it has provided the ma- 
terial is now being given at Columbia University 
for advanced students. This is entitled “The 
History, Aesthetic, and Technique of the Motion 
Picture,” and consists of twenty-nine three-hour 
sessions. 


Worip WIDE BROADCASTING FOUNDATION: 
PROGRAMS OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL VALUE 

Three years ago The Rockefeller Foundation 
appropriated $25,000 to enable the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation to experiment with 
radio programs of cultural and educational value. 
The Broadcasting Foundation has since received 
two additional grants from The Rockefeller 
Foundation for its experimental work: one of 
$40,000 for use during the two years beginning 
July 1, 1936, and one of $100,000 for the next 
two years. Of the latter sum, $25,000 is to be paid 
unconditionally and $75,000 on the basis of one 
dollar for each dollar collected by the Broad- 
casting Foundation from other sources, 

The World Wide Broadcasting Foundation is a 
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noncommercial organization incorporated for the 
purpose of developing, producing, and broadcast- 
ing programs of an educational, artistic, and cul- 
tural nature, and for arranging interchanges of 
constructive radio programs throughout the world. 
For this it has use of the facilities of the shortwave 
station WIXAL in Boston. This station accepts 
no advertising and operates on a nonprofit basis 
for the service of the public. It is the only station 
in the United States with national coverage that 
is devoted exclusively to educational and cultural 
programs. Its license gives it the use of four short- 
wave frequencies. Recently the Federal Com- 
munications Commission assigned to it, on loan, 
two additional frequencies of the five reserved for 
Pan-American broadcasting. 

Its broadcasts for English-speaking audiences 
include programs in drama, science, literature, 
and music; a current events round table con- 
ducted by Professor Elliott of Harvard; services 
of churches of various denominations; and practi- 
cal courses in modern radio and the elements of 
aviation. Its foreign broadcasts comprise regular 
programs in Spanish and Portuguese for Latin 
Anierica, and programs for Greece, the Scandina- 
vian countries, France, and the Netherlands. 
Among the features of these programs are news 
reports and digests of American editorials on in- 
ternational affairs that endeavor to present a 
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balanced view of American opinion. A weekly pro- 
pram called “World Youth Speaks” brings to the 
microphone young people from all lands; these 
contribute their share to international friendship 
and world understanding. 

A number of educational and social agencies 
cooperate in the programs. A list of colleges and 
universities participating now comprises most of 
the leading institutions of New England. Other 
organizations which have assisted imclude the 
Foreipn Policy Association, the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, the International Chamber of 
Commerce, International House, and the Pan 
American Union. 


LATIN-AMERICAN INTERESTS PROMOTING 
INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


TULANE UNIVERSITY: CATALOGUING THE 
Museum CoLLections OF THE MIDDLE 
AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

A plan for bringing the peoples of English- 
speaking North America and of Spanish-speaking 
Middle America into closer sympathy through 
Interpreting to each the cultural backgrounds, the 
social institutions, and the problems of the other 
is being developed by the Middle American Re- 
search Institute of Tulane University in New 
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Orleans. This Institute is the outgrowth of the 
University’s Department of Middle American 
Research, which was founded in 1924 for the 
study of the history, archaeology, geography, and 
Iinguistics of Mexico, the Central American re- 
publics, the West Indies, and the Bahamas. The 
broad purpose is to gather and disseminate 
knowledge of the cultural heritage and present- 
day life of this part of the American continent. 
This purpose led to field and laboratory study 
resulting in considerable publication and in train- 
ing of advanced students from various countries. 
The Department rapidly increased its library and 
museum collections. In 1938 the University cre- 
ated the present Middle American Research In- 
stitute, which now is undertaking a more intensive 
program. For study and interpretation the In- 
stitute has the objects from twenty-four field 
expeditions and gifts of material, books, and 
manuscripts on Middle American anthropology, 
ethnology, and art. Comparative studies are pos- 
sible on the basis of smaller collections from the 
Southeastern United States and Northern South 
America. One pressing task is to make all of these 
resources readily available for research and in- 
struction as well as for public exhibition. The first 
step to this end Is to prepare a catalogue of the 
entire collection, now made up of some twenty 
thousand examples of pottery, textiles, and his- 
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New collection of sherds from the Republic of Honduias, Museum of the Middle 
American Research Institute, Tulane University. 
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torical monuments, and a large stock of books, 
manuscripts, pamphlets, and maps. 

The plan for this catalogue is a combination of 
methods used in library and museum work, to 
enable workers to find the essential data on any 
given item in a single place. Each card in the com- 
pleted catalogue will carry the Institute’s history 
of the object recorded; a small photograph of the 
object, or in some cases several photographs; and 
references to relevant facts in print. These in- 
dividual histories will be corrected or extended as 
new light is thrown on relationships through fur- 
ther research. It is believed that two years will be 
sufficient time to document the present holdings 
and to prepare the new file of records. To enable 
the Institute to employ additional! personnel for 
this work The Rockefeller Foundation made it a 
grant of $10,000 for use during the two years 
ending December 31, 1940. 


INTERNATIONAL BuREAU OF EDUCATION: LATIN 
AMERICA AND CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
Believing that an important contribution can 
be made to international understanding by put- 
ting into the hands of children throughout the 
world translations of the best young people’s 
books of all lands, the International Bureau of 
Education, through its Children’s Literature Sec- 
tion, 1s carrying out a program directed toward 
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Bureau of American Bibliography, National Central 
Library, London, England. 
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this end. For some years this Bureau in Geneva 
has centered on the collection, analysis, and dis- 
play of children’s books and periodicals for 
Europe. During that period it has been supplying 
librarians and educators with the latest informa- 
tion on materials in print for children, both 
original texts and translations, in some forty 
countries. It has also been providing American 
and European publishers with lists of the best 
children’s books of these countries, with recom- 
mendations for translation. These lists include 
stories with authentic backgrounds that sympa- 
thetically portray the life of each country. De- 
scription of nature, customs, legends, biographies, 
and history come within the scope of its interest. 

The Bureau is now preparing to extend services 
of this kind to Latin America. To enable it to do 
so, The Rockefeller Foundation appropriated 
$12,000 for the staff and services required by this 
project over a three-year period. 

Early in 1938 the Bureau began its survey of 
literature for children in Mexico, Central and 
South American countries, and the Spanish- 
speaking West Indies. It gathered information 
through correspondence with ministries of educa- 
tion, teachers’ associations and individual teach- 
ers, librarians, authors, publishers, and others 
interested in the reading habits of children. Much 
of the data came from large libraries in Europe 
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and the United States. During the second year of 
the study the staff will analyze the data and 
choose books from its lists for exchange among the 
various countries. Translation into all appropriate 
languages for proper dissemination of the ma- 
terial will be secured as rapidly as practicable by 
aid of publishers. During the third year it will 
publish reports on the status of children’s litera- 
ture in the countries surveyed. This will result in 
production of selected lists of books for each 
country that indicate the contents of each book, 
the publisher, and the age for which the book is 
most suitable. Recommendations of books for in- 
' terchange among countries and for translation will 
be presented in final form in these reports. 

If a young people’s literature of the kind 
recommended by the Bureau can be built up in 
every country of the Western Hemisphere, the 
children of the Americas will acquire a common 
background of stories and a knowledge of the life 
of young and old in the many countries that 
should lay the foundations of friendly and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES: 
HanppBook or Latin AMERICAN STUDIES 
Scholars of the United States and the Latin- 
American countries collaborate on an annual 
Handbook of Latin American Studies which will 
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enable persons throughout the Americas and else- 
where to keep currently informed of the results of 
research in the humanistic and social science fields 
in Latin America by scholars of all countries. 

The handbook has been issued yearly since 1935 
by the American Committee on Latin-American 
Studies, which draws its members from the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council. One of the mem- 
bers acts as editor-in-chief of the handbook and 
twenty-five others, who represent various inter- 
ests in university work and in popular education, 
serve as contributing editors. The subjects cov- 
ered by the handbook include anthropology, art, 
economics, education, folklore, geopraphy, gov- 
ernment, history, international relations, lan- 
suage, literature, and law. Each editor contributes 
a review of studies in his special field during the 
current year. The third issue of the book, that for 
the year 1937, runs to more than six hundred 
pages. The contributions are by more than thirty 
specialists, several of them Latin Americans. 

The American Council of Learned Societies 
contributed toward the publication of the first 
two issues of the handbook with funds drawn from 
a grant which it had received from The Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the work of committees in 
new fields of scholarship. Subsidy from this source 
could not be continued over a longer period. As 
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the sales of the book had not reached a sufficient 
number to make the project self-supporting the 
Foundation made an appropriation of $15,000 to 
the Council to enable it to continue its aid toward 
the production of the handbook during the five 
years beginning March 1, 1938. 


University or New Mexico: ExTension 
or LIBRARY RESOURCES 

The State of New Mexico has many remnants 
of Spanish, Mexican, and Indian civilizations, and 
for this reason its University at Albuquerque has 
become a center of research in the history and 
culture of the Southwestern United States. In 
addition to its own faculty and graduate students, 
scholars coming to New Mexico from all parts of 
the country to make field studies depend upon 
it for research facilities. To meet the increasing 
demands upon its services the University has in 
recent years enlarged its physical equipment. A 
new library building is now nearing completion. 

Because of its limited library budget the Uni- 
versity has been unable to assemble an adequate 
collection of books on Latin-American subjects. 
It therefore is developing a plan of regional inter- 
change or loan of books to enlarge its resources. 
The successful operation of such exchange de- 
pends upon proper bibliographical equipment. 
The first essential is a depository set of the cards 
in the Library of Congress catalogue, as there is 
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no set of these cards near enough to be accessible 
to persons working at the University. To enable 
the University to purchase and install a set of the 
cards the Foundation made it a grant of $12,500. 

As a recognized center of research in Hispanic 
American history and culture, the University is 
a repository of State historical documents. During 
the past three years great quantities of docu- 
mentary material also have been gathered from 
all parts of the State for its library. These collec- 
tions consist of public records, private papers, 
diaries, and letters, most of them relating to the 
period of American occupation. Other manuscript 
collections and photostat or film copies of manu- 
scripts are being acquired. This material must be 
classified and catalogued before it can be made 
available for study. Toward the expenses involved 
in getting the collection ready for use the Founda- 
tion contributed $3,500 at the time of its grant for 
the purchase of the Library of Congress cards. 
Thus its total contribution to the University dur- 
ing the year for the development of the library 
resources was $16,000, 


FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
STUDIES IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

To advance American understanding of the na- 
tions of the Far East through development of a 
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number of centers in the United States for teach- 
ing and research in the cultures, history, and Jan- 
guages of these peoples, the Foundation during 
1938 made grants to five universities. These funds 
will enable them either to enlarge their collections 
of books and other source materials in Far Eastern 
languages or to finance temporarily new faculty 
appointments for the extension of Chinese or 
Japanese studies. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

To the University of Chicago the Foundation 
made a grant of $25,000 for the purchase, over a 
five-year period, of standard works in the Chinese 
language necessary for the building up of a sound 
program of advanced work in Chinese history and 
literature. The University has provided excellent 
quarters for the Chinese library in the buildings 
of the Oriental Institute, to afford workers in 
Far Eastern and Near Eastern fields the advan- 
tage of association in their studies. 

The Foundation has made previous grants 
totaling $29,000 to the University to enable Pro~ _ 
fessor H. G. Creel of the Department of Oriental 
Languages and Literatures to prepare a set of 
annotated books for the student of Chinese. This 
work is a direct outgrowth of his own research 
into the cultural history of ancient China. The 
first of the textbooks, the Hsiao Ching (Classic of 
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Filial Piety), has been published and is in use at 
the University. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Columbia University has reported greatly in- 
creasing demands for its books and periodicals on 
Far Eastern subjects through calls for inter- 
library loans, services to visiting scholars, refer- 
ence work for various metropolitan organizations, 
as well as for the needs of its own students. The 
Foundation made an appropriation of $25,000 to 
assist it in enlarging its collections of Far Eastern 
reference works and teaching materials, particu- 
larly of publications in the Chinese language. The 
Chinese library now numbers 45,000 volumes, but 
there is need for many of the older works, ma- 
terials for the study of literature and drama, and 
larger files of official registers and gazettes, codes 
and legal works, and periodicals. 

The growth of Far Eastern studies in the 
United States is reflected in the steady increase of 
offerings at Columbia University in Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian. Eight faculty members 
now give their full time to instruction and re- 
search in these languages and literatures, and the 
budget of the Department of Chinese provides 
for a visiting professor in alternate years. Help of 
the Foundation on library facilities is therefore of 
benefit to a variety of interests that require ample 
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provision of source materials in the languages of 
the Far East. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Cornell University has good basic equipment 
for the development of Chinese studies in its en- 
dowed library of some twenty-three thousand 
Western books on China, developed under a be- 
quest from Charles W. Wason of Cleveland, and 
in its manuscript and book collections in Chinese. 
Instruction will now begin on an enlarged sched- 
ule under a Foundation grant of $15,000. Of 
this sum, $3,000 is for the addition to the Chinese 
library of essential reference works and source 
materials for Chinese studies, and $12,000 is to 
be used over a five-year period to supplement the 
salary of a new appointee to the Department of 
History who will give both graduate and special 
courses in Far Eastern history. 

When the Wason library came into the posses- 
sion of the University, in 1918, its nine thousand 
volumes provided one of the best resources in 
Western languages for work on China. Since that 
time the income from the library endowment, 
about $2,000 a year, has been used to purchase 
important current publications on China in 
English and other Western languages, and also 
certain items in Chinese. At present the collection 
contains over eight thousand texts in Chinese. 
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When the necessary additions have been made to 
this section of the library, the University program 
will be well implemented for teaching and re- 
search in the general areas of Chinese studies. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The University of Pennsylvania has one of the 
eight departments in American universities offer- 
ing courses in Indic studies. It also has excellent 
facilities for work in the history and archaeology 
of the Near East and of Egypt. The Chinese sec- 
tion of its Museum includes a noteworthy collec- 
tion of sculpture that has come to it through gift 
or purchase during a period of thirty years. 

In response to a request from the Universi ty 
and the University Museum for aid in financing 
the appointment of a staff member to serve as 
curator of the Museum’s Chinese collection and 
to give graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Chinese cultural history, the Foundation made an 
appropriation of $15,000 to be available for the 
salary of the appointee during the period from 
September 1, 1938, to August 31, 1941. After the 
termination of this aid the University and the 
Museum will assume joint responsibility for the 
maintenance of the post. This new appointment 
will expand opportunities at the University for 
cooperative research on the common interests of 
scholars exploring the history and culture of 
Southern Asia. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

A grant of $15,000 was made to Princeton Uni- 
versity to enable its School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs to appoint an instructor in 
Japanese history and economics in connection 
with its program of Far Eastern studies. The fund 
will be used on the salary of a new staff member 
during the five-year period ending June 30, 1943. 
A similar grant for work in Japanese brought ma- 
terial on economic studies of Far East countries 
to the Princeton School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs. The fine beginning of Japanese 
studies was broken off abruptly by the death of 
Dr. Robert K. Reischauer; yet that initial drive 
toward practical research in Chinese and Japanese 
at Princeton persists. 

For Chinese studies specifically the University 
has full access to the Gest Library, which is held 
by the Institute for Advanced Study as a re- 
source of the University as well as of the Insti- 
tute. Economic research is clearly indicated within 
the plans of both institutions in ways to draw 
on this Library for that special field, as well as for 
Far Eastern studies of general character. 


AMERICAN CounciIL or LEARNED SOCIETIES: 

SUMMER SEMINARS IN FAR EASTERN STUDIES 
Among the productive activities in the develop- 

ment of American scientific study of the Far East 
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has been a series of summer seminars or institutes 
designed to provide instruction and research op- 
portunities not available in regular university cur- 
ricula, Such sessions, held at Harvard University 
(1932), Columbia University (1935), the Uni- 
versity of California (1934 and 1937), and the 
University of Michigan (1936 and 1937), have 
been made possible through cooperation of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations with these universi- 
ties. The Rockefeller Foundation has made con- 
tributions to both organizations toward the pro- 
vision of instruction in Far Eastern languages, 
cultural history, philosophy, art, and literature at 
these sessions. During the past year it made a 
grant of $7,500 to the American Council of 
Learned Societies toward the general expenses of 
sessions to be held in the summers of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941. The first of the new sequence is to be 
at the University of California. 

As these summer seminars have developed, they 
have assisted in the attainment of several ob- 
jectives. They have given to persons ordinarily 
engaged in teaching such subjects as history, 
philosophy, or the fine arts in American universi- 
ties and colleges a conspectus of the culture of the 
Far East; they have provided more advanced 
students with opportunity to study in their own 
specialties or to investigate related phases of these 
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cultures of which they had no specialized knowl- 
edge; and they have stimulated serious concern 
for popular and scholarly study of the Far East. 

More than two hundred persons representing 
many universities have attended these seminars. 
The results of their experiences are evident in 
American academic life, in the form of better in- 
struction and in the establishment of new courses. 
Experiments with language teaching are develop- 
ing better techniques for learning the way of 
entry into Chinese, Japanese, and Russian studies. 
The aim of the seminars is to explore methods of 
opening the original materials to younger scholars 
by sound training in language quite as much as 
to draw attention to the subject fields required in 
any survey of Far Eastern culture. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Seventy-three men and women, fifty-nine of 
them citizens of the United States, four from 
Canada, four from China, two from Puerto Rico, 
and one each from Chile, Hawaii, Japan, and 
Mexico, held Foundation fellowships during 1938 
for study in those fields of the humanities that 
nave development aid from the Foundation. 
Thirty-eight of the fellowships were initial awards 
and thirty-five were renewals from previous years. 

six general fields of activity were represented 
in the prants. Appointments were distributed as 
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shown by purposes: Dramatic arts, twenty-one; 
production of radio programs, sixteen; language 
study in preparation for work connected with the 
promotion of international cultural relations, par- 
ticularly with the Far East, fourteen; motion pic- 
ture production, thirteen; library administration, 
seven; and survey and study of Latin-American 
historical materials, two. 

Sixty-one of the fellows spent the entire year in 
the United States. Of the others, two worked in 
England, three partly in England and partly in 
the United States, two in Mexico, two in Japan, 
one in China, one in both China and Japan, and 
one in Brazil, Venezuela, and Colombia. 

In 1938 the Foundation appropriated $75,000 
for the support of fellowships in the humanities. 
All appointments were with reference to defined 
plans of work. All the applications for this assist- 
ance were from sources where such plans made 
training of personnel the essential first step. 


GRANTS IN AID 


Sums ranging in amount from $300 to $5,ocoand 
totaling $52,050 were piven by the Foundation in 
1938, as grants in aid to thirty-one individuals or 
institutions. These sums supported special studies, 
surveys, and other preparatory work contribut- 
ing to the national and international activities of 
the humanities in the Foundation program. 
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Five of the grants were for projects to extend 
international] library service, and four were for 
studies preliminary to projects for library reor- 
ganization. There were five grants to advance 
cultural interchange between America and the 
Far East; four for work bearing on the develop- 
ment of regional drama, and one for the comple- 
tion of a book on stage techniques; four for study 
of the educational possibilities of radio programs; 
four for increasing the educational work of mu- 
seums; two for investigating ways for a wider use 
of the motion picture in education; one to enable 
the American Council of Learned Societies to hold 
an institute of Latin-American studies during the 
summer of 1939 at the University of Michigan; 
and one to assist the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education in improving methods of 
teaching English to foreign-born adults. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


AMERICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION: 
COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF COPYRIGHT 
International copyright protection is provided 
at the present tine under two different treaties, 
one the Convention for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Works, originally concluded at Berne 
in 1886, and the other the Convention concerning 
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Literary and Artistic Copyright, adopted at 
Buenos Aires in 1910 and generally known as the 
Pan-American Convention, The United States ts 
a party to the Pan-American Convention, but 
alone among the English-speaking nations she 
has remained out of the Berne Convention. Of the 
countries of the American continents, only Can- 
ada and Brazil are members of this Convention. 

In most respects the provisions of the two con- 
ventions are similar or identical, but there is one 
important difference between them: the Berne 
Convention guarantees automatic protection to 
the works of creative artists without any formal 
proceedings on their part, while the Pan-American 
Convention requires formal registration of the 
productions for which the writer or artist desires 
protection. ‘. 

As the United States is not a member of the 
Berne Convention, her literary and artistic works 
are not protected in any of the English-speaking 
countries except by special agreement with the 
various countries individually. And as only 
American republics are parties to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Convention, intellectual property of other 
nations is, in the absence of special agreements, 
protected on the American continents only in 
Canada and Brazil. 

It is obviously of great importance to bring all 
nations into a universal system of international 
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copyright protection. In recent years earnest ef- 
forts to accomplish this have been made in 
America and Europe. Among the agencies taking 
an active part in this task is the American Na- 
tional Committee on International Intellectual 
Cooperation. In order to increase its services in 
this field, the Committee, early m 1938, with the 
aid of a small grant which it had received from 
Thé Rockefeller Foundation in 1937, set up a 
subcommittee for the study of problems arising 
under the two copyright conventions, particu- 
larly with reference to needs for coordination in 
the Americas. In 1938 the Foundation made a 
second grant to the Committee, to the amount of 
$23,500, for expenses of its work until December 
31, 1939. 

During the early part of 1938 its Committee for 
the study of copyright gave close study to past 
legislation and opinion on domestic copyright. 
All interested groups were brought into confer- 
ences. These conferences dealt with the basic 
issues and also with those that have arisen by — - 
reason of mechanical inventions affecting rights 
to creative work. Serial publication and book form 
of issue; dramatization for film, stage, and radio; 
the use of music in recording and broadcast— 
these are a few of the newer sources of confusion 
In practice. Certain of the studies involved par- 
ticipating in European and international confer- 
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ences, as well as preparation of data on practice 
in all countries of this hemisphere. 

The Committee embodied in two reports its 
findings on the copyright situation in the United 
States and on current practice throughout the 
countries of the three Americas. The Committee 
then prepared a resolution and draft protocol to 
the Pan-American Convention for the Eighth 
International Conference of American States 
meeting at Lima in December. These materials 
were transmitted by that Conference to the Pan 
American Union for presentation to the govern- 
ments of the various American republics. 

Further action toward agreement will be taken 
by sending a delegation to the sessions of the 
committees for International Intellectual Co- 
operation at Santiago in January 1939. The 
American Committee will also be represented at 
a conference which the Belgian Government is to 
call in 1939 with the object of finding a general 
formula for copyright protection as a preliminary 
to the meeting later in the year of the Interna- 
tional Conference for the Revision of the Berne 
Convention, 


AMERICAN CouncrL or LEARNED SOCIETIES: 
GENERAL PROGRAM 


Toward the support of its general administra~ 
tive offices the American Council of Learned Soci- 
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eties has in recent years received annually $30,000 
from The Rockefeller Foundation. A variety of 
special interests, such as its fellowship and devel- 
opment committees, are carried by contributions 
from several organizations, including The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and through cooperation of 
American and Canadian universities. In 1938 the 
Foundation appropriated $90,000 for this basic 
expense of maintaining the Council during the 
three years beginning July 1, 1939. 

The Council is a national organization for aid- 
ing American scholarship and research in the 
humanities, It is a representative body, acting as 
the agent of its twenty constituent societies,which 
have a membership of over fifteen thousand Amer- 
ican scholars interested in the history and de- 
velopment of human culture. Members of the 
Council are elected by the societies (two from 
each) for four-year terms. Its administrative au- 
thority is an executive committee of five members 
working with its permanent secretary. The perma- 
nent secretary of the Council, Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland, is president of the International Commis- 
sion of Historical Sciences and also of the Inter- 
national Union of Academies, which brings all 
learned societies of the world into cooperation 
through its publications and its annual meetings 
at Brussels. 

Special committees of the Council operate to 
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promote sound teaching and research in various 
fields with particular emphasis on Latin-Amer- 
ican, Far Eastern, and Slavic studies, and on 
undeveloped fields of American scholarship. Two 
important features of the work of the committees 
are assistance to younger men in their training 
and encouragement of cooperative work among 
scholars in untversities. The Council also directs 
such long-term projects as the comprehensive 
Dictionary of American Biography and partici- 
pates in similar undertakings of an international 
character. 


FORMER PROGRAM 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT 
ATHENS: FELLOWSHIPS IN ARCHAEOLOGY 

The uncovering of the ancient Agora of Athens, 
which has been in progress since 1929 under the 
auspices of the American School of Classical 
Studies, with support from personal gifts from 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 1s scheduled for 
completion in 1940. Throughout that period the 
Foundation has assured the training of young 
American scholars in the work by means of fel- 
lowships. It also has now provided for preserva- 
tion in a new museum of all objects from the 
excavations. 

Perhaps the most striking outcome of the ex- 
cavation program has been the discovery of the 
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teal antiquity of this site. The Agora was not 
only the market place of classical Athens; it was 
a center of human settlement for at least three 
thousand years before Christ, as is shown by the 
testimony of pottery, tools, and other objects 
from late neolithic times. Classical temples and 
other buildings of the Age of Pericles have sur- 
vived for the most part only in their foundations; 
but underneath these, successive layers of earlier 
foundations and material have made it possible 
to trace the history of the site to contemporaries 
of the earliest Egyptian pyramid builders. 
Many ancient wells were found filled with 
stones, broken sculpture, and other debris, the 
accumulations of thousands of years. Some were 
buried under floors and pavements. These wells 
were keys to historical sequences, for the succes- 
sive layers of material yielded coins, lamps, and 
pottery of known periods. In this way several 
discoveries of sculpture were assigned to early 
Greek periods, items which if found alone would 
still be subjects of controversy. From the entire 
area the recovered items in 1938 include over 
8,000 coins, 3,600 Greek and Roman lamps, 6,000 
Greek inscriptions on marble stelae, 25 complete 
sculptured busts, and hundreds of pieces of broken 
statuary—some 38,000 catalogued objects in all. 
The Agora Museum, for which the city of Athens 
provides the site and The Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion $150,000 for the building, will furnish a 
fireproof repository for these objects. Exhibition 
space and study quarters will afford free access 
for the public and the specialist to the results of 
this exhaustive record of human history. 

From the beginning of the work on the Agora 
the American School of Classical Studies has had 
a fellowship program bringing younger American 
scholars to Athens for assignments at the excava- 
tion. At least six men have held fellowships each 
year. They have been responsible for directing 
sections of the excavation and for preparing re- 
ports on materials in their special fields. They 
thereby have made important contributions to 
the work and at the same time have gained valu- 
able field experience. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has contributed to the fellowship program since 
1929. During the past year it appropriated 
$25,000 for the continuance of this support until 
June 30, 1940. This brings its total expenditures 
for such fellowships to $112,800. 
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SPECIAL RESEARCH AID FUND 
FOR DEPOSED SCHOLARS 


small grants from a Special Research Aid 

Fund to seventeen academic institutions to- 
ward the salaries of displaced European scholars 
who were appointed to positions in these institu- 
tions. Of the institutions aided fourteen were in 
the United States, and one each in England, 
France, and Norway. The amounts allotted 
ranged from $450 to $6,000, and totaled for the 
year $70,040. The grants were toward the 
salaries of seventeen new scholars, and four who 
had previously received aid. Twelve of the 
scholars were German; eight, Austrian; and one, 
Italian. They were specialists in the following 
fields: natural sciences, one; social sciences, four- 
teen; and humanities, six. 

The Foundation’s purpose in this program is to 
ensure, the continuance of important scientific 
work, interrupted for political, religious, or racial 
reasons. Many institutions have been glad to add 
deposed scholars to their staffs; the intellectual 
life of many countries has been enriched. 

The Foundation aids institutions for a year, or 
in a few special instances, two or three years, 
while they are making adjustments to care for the 


|: 1938 the Foundation made twenty-one 
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total salary of the scholar from their own budgets. 
All negotiations concerning the placement of the 
scholar are carried on between the institution and 
the scholar himself. The Foundation is not con- 
cerned until the institution makes an application 
for aid. Assistance 1s given only when there is a 
practical certainty, or, mn exceptional cases, at 
least a strong possibility that the scholar will be 
established in a permanent position. 

Since this program was begun in 1933 to the 
close of 1938 aid has been given for the placement 
of 168 scholars in eleven different countries. They 
represented the following fields: medical sciences, 
thirty-nine; natural sciences, thirty-six; social 
sciences, fifty-nine; and the humanities, thirty- 
four. The Foundation has appropriated a total of 
$675,000 over this period, including $50,000 pro- 
vided in 1938. 
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CHINA PROGRAM 


HE trustees of The Rockefeller Founda- 
| tion took special action in April 1938, 
approving continuance of the China 
program for the year 1938-1939. In May 1938 
the sum of $170,100 was appropriated to provide 
Chinese local currency $547,000 and U, S&S. 
$6,000 to be devoted to the several projects of the 
program for the year 1938-1939. An additional 
$60,000 was provided for fellowships and $10,000 
for small grants to be allotted by the officers in 
China. A contribution of $85,000 for emergency 
aid to nine institutions was made to the Associ- 
ated Boards for Christian Colleges in China. 
The military conflict caused widespread in- 
terruption and disturbance in the work of most 
of the institutions receiving help from the Foun- 
dation under its China program for rural recon- 
struction. The purpose of aid at this time, when 
few of the institutions can carry on academic 
work of a high technical grade, was to conserve 
the special capabilities and experience of the per- 
sonnel which has been engaged in teaching and 
research in both academic and practical rural re- 
construction. The work has been of such unusual 
character in its application to the particular prob- 
lems of China that many of these individuals 
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could hardly be replaced, and it was feared that if 
they should become scattered during the present 
emergency, units of similar effectiveness could be 
developed again only after much time had been 
lost. In spite of the great disruption caused by 
removals over long distances and other vicissi- 
tudes, these institutions have become stabilized 
sufficiently to resume productive work. 

In the sphere of practical application in the 
field, the opportunities for applying the tech- 
niques already worked out in administration and 
rural reconstruction have become immensely ex- 
panded because of the need of the government to 
mobilize all the country’s resources and organize 
every means of production, including agriculture. 
The circumstances which have pushed these in- 
stitutions into the southwest of China have 
brought the ideals and conceptions of China’s 
reconstruction program to a somewhat isolated 
and primitive population which under normal 
circumstances probably would not have felt the 
full impact of the reconstruction work for some 
time to come. A widespread and rapid improve- 
ment in administration and agriculture in this 
region which will bring it into line with the more 
advanced eastern part of the country may be the 
result. 

As most of the recipients of aid under the China 
program are educational institutions, the Foun- 
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dation’s grants have been made to coincide with 
the school year. The following report, therefore, 
covers for the most part the year July 1, 1937, to 
June 30, 1938. 


EDUCATION AND RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

The field work and the Rural Institute of the 
North China Council for Rural Reconstruction 
were conducted in Tsining, a county of Shantung 
Province, until! December 1937, when the staff 
was forced to leave before the advance of military 
forces. The staff moved over a distance of more 
than 2,000 miles by inefficient transportation, first 
to Hankow, then to Chungking, and finally to 
Kweiyang. In April 1938 the provincial govern- 
ment of Kweichow assigned the district of Ting- 
fan, about thirty-five miles south of the provincial 
capital, Kwetyang, to the Council as its field 
laboratory, and made an appropriation toward the 
work. The central secretariat of the Council set 
up new offices in Kweiyang, and the name of the 
Council was changed to the National Council for 
Rural Reconstruction. 

Of the constituent institutions of the North 
China Council, Yenching University and the 
Peiping Union Medical College were too remote; 
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National Tsing Hua, Nankai, and Nanking Uni- 
versities were too widely scattered; and the Chi- 
nese National Association of the Mass Education 
Movement was too occupied with emergency ac- 
tivities to continue effective cooperation with the 
Council’s Rural Institute in the way originally 
planned. The Institute was reconstituted as th- 
National Rural Service Training Institute (called 
also the National Rural Administration Training 
Institute). Although the original and primary 
objective of teaching and research on a university 
level had to be abandoned temporarily, the train- 
ing of field personnel and technicians in rural re- 
construction will be carried on. The form of 
organization was continued much as before, with 
the departments of civics, including social and 
civil administration, economics, education, social 
medicine, agriculture, and engineering. 

Tingfan is a district of about 140,000 popula- 
tion with some 32,000 acres estimated under cul- 
tivation. Most of the agriculture is of the simplest 
type, with practically no mechanical aids. The 
backwardness of the province confronts the Insti- 
tute with new and difficult problems. Neverthe- 
less, measures to organize the county of Tingfan 
as a laboratory for experiments in rural recon- 
struction were begun without delay. Agreements 
for cooperation with national and provincial or- 
ganizations were made. Positions in the county 
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government were taken over by members of the 
staff of the Institute. An experimental farm in 
cooperation with the Provincial Agricultural In- 
stitute of Kweichow was to be established; the 
Tingfan Junior Vocational School was put in 
charge of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Institute, and sixty-two credit cooperatives were 
organized. In cooperation with the National 
Health Administration a modern medica! clinic 
was opened for the first time in Tingfan. 

From funds appropriated for The Rockefeller 
Foundation’s China program L.C. $200,000 was 
allotted to the National Rural Administration 
Training Institute for the year July 1, 1938, to 
June 30, 1939. 


CHINESE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Mass EpucaTIoNnN MOVEMENT 


Although headquarters of the Mass Education 
Movement are now in Chengtu, they were at 
Changsha in the Province of Hunan during the 
year 1937-1938. The national sovernment’s need 
to mobilize the resources of the people for military 
purposes offered an unforeseen opportunity to 
put into effect on a large scale administrative pro- 
cedures which the Movement had worked out by 
practical experience. The Mass Education Move- 
ment conducted in cooperation with the provin- 
cial government of Hunan a complete reorganiza- 
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tion of the local governments of all of the seventy- 
five counties of the province. Promising candi- 
dates to fill the large number of positions created 
by this reorganization were given short courses 
of training in the Hunan Provincial School of 
Public Administration directed by the Movement. 
This School trained county magistrates and as- 
sistants, administrative supervisors, technica! 
supervisors, community officials, training officers 
for the people’s militia, and supervisors for wom- 
en’s work. After the emergency was met the 
School planned to reorganize on a permanent basis 
with courses from one to four years for the train- 
ing of administrative and technical personnel for 
the province. 

The county of Hengshan, the experimental lab- 
oratory in Hunan, was enlarged to include the 
prefecture of Hengyang of which Hengshan is one 
of eight counties. The Experimental Rural Nor- 
mal Schoo] at Hengshan continued its training 
of leaders for rural reconstruction. A substation 
for research and experimentation was carried on 
in a smaller area, the county of Luhsi in the west- 
ern part of Hunan. 

Organization of Hsintu in Szechwan into a 
mode! county was continued, but reorganization 
of the province as a whole was retarded somewhat 
by the death of the povernor and a consequent 
change in administration. 
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Leaders of the Movement rendered service and 
counsel at the request of the Central Government, 
and in the Province of Kiangsi helped to establish 
a Political Institute similar to the Hunan Pro. 
vincial School of Public Administration. 

From the Foundation’s funds for the China 
program L.C. $50,000 was allotted to the Chinese 
National Association for the Mass Education 
Movement for the year 1938-1939. 


Yencuine Unrversiry: CoLuecs oF 
PuBLic AFFAIRS 

The removal! of the Rural Institute of the North 
China Council from Tsining has eliminated the 
opportunity for field training of the students, as 
well as opportunities for field research by the 
faculty of the College of Public Affairs. Field 
work at Yenching University’s own small center 
at the village of Ching Ho also had to be discon- 
tinued because of the disturbed conditions. Field 
training for a few individuals has been secured 
by obtaining for them posts with local organi- 
zations, 

Enroliment in the College of Public Affairs fell 
off to 147 1n the first semester, and 176 in the 
second semester of 1937~1938, as compared to 
234 in the year 1936-1937. The courses at the 
College were arranged to harmonize with the field- 
training program which had been conducted by 
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the rural Institute at Tsining, in an attempt to 
maintain a minimum of cooperation with the 
National Council for Rural Reconstruction. Some 
of the Yenching University staff had remained 
with the Council and were working at Tingfan. 
Aside from the lack of a suitable rural laboratory, 
the training of students in public affairs at the 
University 1s not particularly affected. The re- 
sults of research are being published in the 
Yenching Journal of Social Studies, the first issue 
of which appeared in June 1¢38, as had been 
planned. 

For the work of the College of Public Affairs 
of Yenching University L.C. $40,000 was con- 
tributed by the Foundation from the China pro- 
gram fund, for the year 1938-1939. 


Nankai UNIVERSITY: 
INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 

After the destruction of its plant Nankai Uni- 
versity moved first to Changsha in Hunan Prov- 
ince. Here it united with Tsinghua and Peita 
Universities to form the Changsha Provisional 
University. After the fall of Nanking in Decem- 
ber 1937, this cooperative university formed a 
more permanent organization, the National 
Southwestern Union University, and moved to 
Kunming, the remote capital of Yunnan Province. 
The new school was organized into four colleges, 
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arts, science, engineering, and law. The members 
of the staff of the Institute of Economics of 
Nankai University were incorporated into the 
College of Law, and Dr. S. C. Chen of the Insti- 
tute was appointed dean of the College, which in- 
cludes the departments of law, economics, com- 
merce, and political science. 

Some of the Nankai staff members who were at 
Tsining with the Rural Institute of the North 
China Council made the journey to Kweichow 
Province, and took up their work again with the 
National Rural Service Training Institute at 
Tingfan. 

Over sixty students, about one-half of the un- 
dergraduate body, accompanied the Nankai In- 
stitute of Economics as it moved, and received 
instruction at Changsha and later at Kunming. 
Graduate training was suspended, but will be 
resumed at Kunming as soon as research facilities 
become available. Practically all research was 
interrupted. Many manuscripts and notes were 
lost. The library fortunately was saved, but be- 
cause of difficulties of transportation it could not 
be shipped to Kunming during the year 1937- 
1938, 

Toward the work of Nankai University’s Insti- 
tute of Economics during the year 1938-1939 the 
Foundation’s China program provided L.C. 
$20,000, 
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AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS 


UNIVERSITY OF NANKING: DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The University of Nanking was one of the uni- 
versities which moved to the campus: of West 
China Union University at Chengtu, Szechwan 
Province. The Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics was rapidly reestablished, and instruction, 
research, and extension programs were adapted 
to the new area of work. 

One of the two major research projects toward 
which funds received from the Foundation were 
applied, a study of farm business organization, is 
in process of completion. Most of this study was 
conducted in North China. The project included 
a study of farm management of eight localities, 
study of the cost of producing cotton in Hupeh, 
a study of farmers’ diet, a study of farm account- 
ing, and an economic study of farm implements in 
seven localities. The second major project, a study 
of currency and prices, is being continued to in- 
clude data from Szechwan Province, such as 
wholesale prices and business activity in Chung- 
king, the cost of living in Chengtu, types of farm- 
ing, compilation of agricultural statistics, and an 
extensive study of farm prices in Szechwan. 

Plans for the current year include a study of 
the wood ot] industry, the marketing of farm prod- 
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ucts in Szechwan, and a study of citrus fruit selec- 
tion and citrus fruit storage and marketing. Some 
of the Szechwan oranges are of the highest grade, 
but the total product is very uneven in quality. 

The Department of Agricultural Economics is 
cooperating with a committee to promote the 
organization of farmers’ associations for agricul- 
tural improvement through purchasing and mar- 
keting cooperatives, credit loan societies, etc., in 
the county of Wenkiang. It is cooperating also in 
a demonstration of extension methods in the 
county of Hsintu, the Szechwan laboratory of the 
Mass Education Movement. 

The publication of the journal, Economic Facts, 
has been continued in Chengtu with difficulty and 
at increased expense. Numbers 8-11 appeared 
during the year 1937-1938. 

The China program has allotted L.C. $25,000 
and U.S. $6,000 to the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking for the 
year October 1, 1938, to September 30, 1939. 


NATIONAL CENTRAL UNIVERSITY: DEPARTMENT 
OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Most of the departments of the National] Cen- 
tral University moved to Chungking, but the 
Department of Animal Husbandry continued on 
to Chengtu where it could cooperate with the 
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Provincial Bureau of Animal Husbandry. Since 
the early part of 1938 when the Department of 
Animal Husbandry arrived in Chengtu, a survey 
of the types of hogs prown in Szechwan has been 
made tn several representative counties, a survey 
of hog and pork prices, and of feed prices is under 
way. As hog bristles are an important product of 
Szechwan, a project to increase the number of 
white hogs to supply the more valuable white 
bristles as a by-product has been undertaken by 
the Department in cooperation with the Bank of 
China. 

In cooperation with the substation of the Pro- 
vincial Bureau of Animal Industry in Hsintu 
county, four swine-breeding service centers have 
been started. As the inflow of refugees will create 
a demand for food, the Department of Animal 
Husbandry is planning measures to increase the 
production of pigs by selective breeding, by dis- 
ease control, proper care, and by stimulating the 
production of crops which can be used as feed. 

For aid to this work during the period July 1, 
1938, to June 30, 1939, L.C. $10,000 was allotted 
from the funds of the China program. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH Burgrau 


The National Agricultural Research Bureau 
moved from Nanking in November i937 to 
Changsha, later to Liuchow, and to Chungking 
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in March 1938. Two lathes for the manufacture 
of sprayers, which were saved and transported 
with considerable difficulty were set up in a ma- 
chine shop in Chungking. The insecticide labora- 
tory was given space in the Agricultural Improve- 
ment Institute of Szechwan at Chengtu. 

The Bureau ts concentrating on the promotion 
of measures which will increase the production of 
food and industrial crops. The funds provided by 
the Foundation are being applied toward the 
Bureau's work in insect control. During the year 
1937-1938 the Bureau began attacks on problems 
of insect control in Szechwan, Kweichow, Hunan, 
and Kwangsi Provinces. Technicians were pro- 
vided to help the provincial governments of 
Hunan, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Yunnan, Szechwan, 
and Shensi in putting into effect a policy for insect 
control. 

The training course of the Bureau was given 
during the year 1937-1938 in spite of the unusual 
circumstances. The fifteen students who traveled | 
with the Bureau were taught technical courses at 
Changsha and general courses, including the tech- 
nique of experimental methods, after their arrival 
at Liuchow. 

Toward work in insect control under the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau the Founda- 
tion contributed through its China program L.C. 
$30,000 for the year 1938-1939. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION: 
TRAINING InsTITUTE 


The National Health Administration Training 
Institute left Nanking for Changsha in November 
1937. In February 1938 headquarters were estab- 
lished in Kweiyang. 

The staff of the Training Institute in Kweiyang 
reestablished training for physicians, nurses, mid- 
wives, and sanitary inspectors on a provincial 
basis, and cooperated with the National Council 
for Rural Reconstruction in the demonstration 
county of Tingfan. Members of the senior staff 
aided in the teaching of bacteriology, parasitol- 
ogy, chemistry, and sanitation in the Kweiyang 
Medical College, formerly the Medical College of 
Wuhan University. 

Measures taken to prevent and suppress epi- 
_ demics have demonstrated to many localities in 
the southwestern provinces where little medical 
work had been done before, the great importance 
of health activities. New health projects were 
undertaken in various places in Hupeh, Kiangsi, 
Hunan, Kwangsi, Szechwan, and Yunnan Prov- 
inces. In Chungking the Municipal Hospital was 
reorganized and steps were taken to establish a 
Bureau of Health. In Kwetyang a Provincial 
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Health Commission prepared to establish a net- 
work of health centers throughout the province, as 
part of a five-year program of work in rural health. 
These projects assure a continuing demand for 
graduates of the National Health Administration 
Training Institute. 

Toward the work of the Institute the Founda- 
tion contributed for the year 1938-1939, L.C. 


$140,000. 


CoMMISSION ON MepicaL EpucaTIon 

The principal task of the Commission on Medi- 
cal Education, that of standardizing the curricula 
of government medical schools to give the type of 
training best fitted to meet China’s needs has had 
to be abandoned for activities related to the 
emergency. Most of the thirty-one medical schools 
in China have moved, have combined with others, 
or have been suspended. The Commission has 
been of much help in the reestablishing of dis- 
rupted schools. 

In carrying out its policy of conserving com- . 
petent personnel, the Commission helped twenty- 
five teachers or investigators to continue their 
work; and through loans from a fund for this pur- 
pose, aided 137 students who were on the point 
of giving up their medical studies. 

The Commission was not able to remove its 
library and some of its manuscripts from Nan- 
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king. Nevertheless seven textbooks were pub- 
lished during the year, and the personnel in 
Chungking has resumed the work of editing, com- 
piling, and translating textbooks and medical 
literature. 

The Commission continued to appoint medical 
graduates for postgraduate fellowships at those 
schools which were able to continue their teacher- 
training courses, chiefly at the Peiping Union 
Medical College. Fourteen nurses and midwives 
attended maternity and child health courses at 
the Central Midwifery School at Chungking 
under the auspices of the Commission. 

The China program provided L.C. $32,000 for 
the work of the Commission on Medical Educa- 
tion during the year 19338-1939. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


During the year 1938 ten fellowships were 
granted for study abroad under the China pro- 
eram. Six fellows studied in the United States; 
two in England; one visited Denmark, Russia, 
and Far Eastern countries; and one visited Java, 
British India, and Ceylon. Two each studied pub- 
lic administration and cooperation; and one each 
studied agricultural economics, composting as a 
public health and agricultural process, and plant 
pathology. Of the three who studied in medicine, 
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one each studied surgery, embryology, and anat- 
omy. 

In order to increase the number of individuals 
in training for work related to rural reconstruc- 
tion, the Foundation under its China program has 
allotted funds each year to various institutions for 
local fellowships. In 1937 a total of L.C. $202,220 
was allotted for fellowships to be effective during 
the fiscal year 1937~—1938. Because of the unusual 
conditions only L.C. $76,985.54 of this sum was 
expended. 

A total of 164 fellows worked during 1937—1938 
under the auspices of the following institutions. 
North China Council for Rural Reconstruction 
(now National Council for Rural Reconstruction), 
twenty-three; National Association of the Mass 
Education Movement, thirty-seven; University 
of Nanking, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, six; National Health Administration 
Training Institute, fifty-eight; Commission on 
Medical Education, thirty-one; and Lingnan 
University, nine. 

For fellowships to be undertaken during the’ 
fiscal year 1938-1939, funds were allotted in 1938 
as follows: National Council for Rural Recon- 
struction, L.C. $50,000; National Association of 
the Mass Education Movement, L.C. $40,000; 
Yenching University, L.C. $3,900; Nankai Uni- 
versity, L.C. $3,600; University of Nanking, L.C. 
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$11,000; National Health Administration Train- 
ing Institute, L.C. $30,000; the Commission on 
Medical Education, L.C. $20,000; and Lingnan 
University, Department of Biology, L.C. $1,500. 
The Foundation provided U. S. $60,000 for 
foreign and local fellowships under the China 
program during the year ending June 30, 1939. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
AID 


From a Research and Developmental Aid fund 
provided for small grants to be authorized by 
the officers in China, eleven small projects were 
aided. These grants ranged in amount from $180 
to $3,333.33, and totaled $19,883.32 in U. S. cur- 
rency. 

All of the grants were for work relating to rural 
reconstruction, and most of them were for small 
projects supplementary to the general work, but 
not included in the regular budgets of the institu- 
tions being aided under the China program. 

The Foundation appropriated $10,000 for the 
Research and Developmental Aid fund in 1938, 
in addition to $10,000 which had been made avail- 
able in 1937 for the same period. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


From an emergency fund available during the 
first quarter of 1938, the officers in China allotted 
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L.C. $28,104.60 to the Commission on Medical 
Education, for use in its efforts to conserve medi- 
cal teachers and students who without financial 
assistance might be forced to drop medical work. 
Funds which had been made available by the 
government could be used only in government 
institutions. The sum provided by the Foundation 
made it possible for the Commission to help teach- 
ers and students in private institutions as well. 


EMERGENCY AID FOR FOREIGN 
COLLEGES IN CHINA 
ASSOCIATED BoARDS FOR CHRISTEAN 
COLLEGES IN CHINA 

The Foundation has made substantial contribu- 
tions in the past to foreign missionary institutions 
in China for work in the natural sciences and in 
two instances for work in the social sciences. The 
Foundation is at present aiding the rural recon- 
struction work of two of these institutions and, 
to a lesser extent, a third through a small loca! 
fellowship program. 

The income of these institutions has been much 
reduced because of the present emergency in 
China, and the enforced removal of the faculties 
and students of many to new locations has been 
an added expense. Additional funds were needed 
to maintain or to reestablish reasonable stand- 
ards of operation during the year 1937-1938. 
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The Associated Boards for Christian Colleges 
in China represent in the United States twelve of 
these institutions. In the spring of 1938 the Foun- 
dation appropriated to the Associated Boards 
$85,000 for allotment toward the general expenses 
of nine institutions, for the year 1937-1938. Any 
balance not allocated on October 1, 1938, was to 
be available for allotment in the year 1938-1939. 

The allotments reported by the Associated 
Boards were as follows: 





Cheeloo University $15,000 
Fukien Christian University 6,000 
Ginling College 12,500 
Hua Chung College 3,000 
Lingnan University 4, O00 
University of Nanking 26,000 
University of Shanghai 4,000 
West China Union University 7,500 
Yenching University 7 000 

$85 000 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


N the following pages is submitted a report 
of the financial transactions of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. 
A summary of commitments and funds avail- 
able for commitment follows: 


Outstanding commitments, De- 


cember 31, 1937 
Unpaid appropriations....... $22 ,258, 156.96 
Unappropriated authoriza- 
tions and pledges....... «+ 3,319,697.00 $25 577,853 .96 
Commitments during 1938 
Appropriations 
Public Health. .........0065 $ 2,725 ,000.00 
Medical Sciences. ......6.5: 5, 344,700.00 
Natura! Sciences........... 2, 829,870.00 
Social Sciences..,.......-.- 3, 762,500.00 
Humanities... .....c eee ree 999 500.00 
Program in China....-+-++: 325,100.00 
Miscellaneous... .cccrceees 50,000.00 
Administration 
Scientific Divisions........ 544,325.00 
General. cusses cera anes 286 ,092 ,00 


$16, 867,087.00 
Less appropriations for which 


funds were previously author- 
ized. ...4., paennecerasees 1,920 ,000.00 


$14,947,087 .00 
Plus authorizations for later ap- 


propriation by the Executive 
Committee... .eeec eee ee eee 251,491.00 15,198,578 .00 


$40, 776,431.96 
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LESS 
Payments during the year 
1938... cece t eae $12,759, 730.74 
Sum of unused appropriations 
and authorizations allowed 
to lapse... cc cs cece ee $41,513.20 $13,601,243 .94 


Outstanding commitments, De- 
cember 31, 1938 
Unpaid appropriations....... $25 , 384 ,000 .02 
Unappropriated authoriza- 
tions and pledges......... 1, 792,188.00 $27 175,188.02 





FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR COMMITMENT 


Balance, December 31, 1937...........000ce00e $5 , 393,943.76 
Add 
Income received during 1938... $7,087 ,106.56 
Refunds received during 1938. . 21,008 .94 
Lapses during 1938........... 841,513.20 
Amount transferred from Princi- 
pal Fund in accordance with 
trustees’ action 
At meeting of April 6, 1933. 2,500,000.00 
At meeting of December 7, 


| - 1,255,000.00 11,704,628.70 
$17,098 572.46 
Deduct 
Net commitments during 1938 as shown on previ- 
OUS PRQE. ccc cece ete nee cece ecaee . 15,198,578 .00 
Balance, December 31, 1938. .......--..-caeuee $ 1,899,994 .46 


The balance in Principal Fund, December 31, 
1937, amounted to $150,259,942.09. Transac- 
tions during the year resulted in a decrease of 
$2,255,000, or a balance December 31, 1938, of 
$148,004,942.09. The Reserve for Contingent 
Projects Account, amounting to $3,200,000 at 
December 31, 1937, was decreased by the sum of 
$1,500,000, to $1,700,000 at December 31, 1938. 
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The detailed transactions affecting both of these 
accounts are shown in Exhibit B, page 388. 

At the close of the year the accounts of the 
Comptroller, the accounts of the Treasurer, and 
the securities owned by the Corporation have 
been examined by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, 
Certified Public Accountants, who have rendered 
a report to the Committee on Audit. 

The financial condition and operations are set 


forth m the appended exhibits as follows: 


Balance Sheet........... 000.0000 0 0c e ees Exhibit A 
Statement of Principal Fund.............. Exhibit B 
Statement of Reserve for Contingent Projects Exhibit B 
Statement of Funds Available for Appropria- 


tion and Disbursement................. Exhibit C 
Summary of Appropriations, Authorizations, 
and Pledges... 0... eee Exhibit D 


Statement of Building and Equipment Fund Exhibit E 
Statement of Foreign Currencies Held Dec- 


ember 31, 1938. . Lies . Exhibit F 
Statement of Appropriations Made During 
the Year 1998. ......00. 0... cp eee eee Exhibit G 


Statement of Appropriations During 1938 or 
Unpaid Balances as at December 31, 1937 
on Prior Year Appropriations and Pay- 
ments Thereon During 1938..........-.. Exhibit H 
Statement of International Health Division. 
Designations During 1938 or Unpaid Bal- 
ances as at December 31, 1937 on Prior 
Year Designations and Payments Thereon 


During 1938.0... ccc cece eee ees Exhibit I 
Finance Committee’s Statement of Transac- 
tions Relating to Invested Funds........ Exhibit J 


Schedule of Securities on December 31, 1938. Exhibit K 
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EXHIBIT A 


BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1938 
ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
Securities (Ledger valuation)....... bv cteeeeeesnescce veneenee 


CuRRENT ASSETS 


Cash on deposit. seve eeseccecaesvese vecees $19 419,829.92 
Foreign currencies purchased to meet specific 
appropriations payable in foreign exchange 


of at least the same dollar amount......... $18 074.10 
Advances and deferred charges under appropri- 
ations and sundry accounts receivable...... 1,209,497 .23 


BuILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


In New York. ....c.s.ccceeeevesess beveees $ 55,332.32 
In Paris,......ccceseceeeseseecesstevenes | 63,793.40 
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$157 339,992 .30 


21,447 401.25 


119,125.72 


$178,906,519.27 & 
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EXHIBIT A 


BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1938 
FUNDS AND OBLIGATIONS 





3 UNAPPROPRIATED PRINCIPAL FUND, ......00020s000008 veeeeneee $148 ,004 942 .09 
j RESERVE FOR CONTINGENT PROJECTS. 6.0 cc ce cece reece ccceaces 1,700,000 .00 
| APPROPRIATIONS FuNDS 


Unpaid appropriations. .........ccc cece sees $25 , 384 ,000.02 
Unappropriated authorizations and pledges. . 1,791,188.00 27,175,188.02 


Funps AVAILABLE FOR APPROPRIATION. ......cccccesececuserees 1,899 994.46 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable. .......:eessceeecceee ee neae pes cacceuans 7,268.98 
BUILDING AND EourpMent Funp...... Lobe et ee cera cess eeeeenes 119,125.72 





$178 906,519.27 
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EXHIBIT B 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL FUND 
Balance, December 31, 1937....0.--cccccecccccuceccececucrneseccrseceseeeneuutunnteaeeraenns $150, 289,942.09 
Contingent project canceled in accordance with trustees’ action at meeting of April 6, 1938......... . 1,500 ,000.00 
$151,759 942.09 

Amount transferred to Appropriations Account in accordance with trustees’ action 

At meeting of April 6, 1938..... center neta t et tee nae te tt ene ee ttete $2,500 ,000.00 
At meeting of December 7, 1938......... 00.00 cc cae e cea ees Dee etnatetgeeceeee 1,255 ,000 60 3,755 , 000.00 
Balance, December 31, 1938.00.00 .00 0.0. c ccc ccc nce aeeaa eee neesegaessaececeeneeaaeguaen $148 ,004 , 942.09 
STATEMENT OF RESERVE FOR CONTINGENT PROJECTS 

Balance, December 31, 1937... 0... -cccecce ec cacencese tess eens cect esnrateaseneteeteneeaeenes .  $35,200,000,00 
Contingent project canceled in accordance with trustees’ action at meeting of April 6, 1933 ......... . 1,500, 600.00 
Balance, December 31, 1938................0005 edna bn bbeee eevee geeeeeaeeebeaaytesenuneyens $1, 700,000.00 
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EXHIBIT C 
STATEMENT OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR APPROPRIATION AND DISBURSEMENT 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE 
Balance, December 31, 1937 








For unpaid appropriations. .........-- cece cece ee treet ee ete eee eens $22 ,258, 156.96 
For tnappropriated authorizations and piedges........-...0 cece ee eee eee 3,319, 697 .00 
Funds available for appropriation. ...0. 06 cece cee rece ens ene eeeenenans 5, 393,943.76 $30,971,797 .72 
Income received during the year 1938, 0.000. cee cette cee etn eee eas $ 7,037, 106.56 ~j 
Refunds received during the year 1938....0.0..00. 0c cc cu eee e rece ea ee tb ueeeer ence 21,008.94 e 
Amount transferred from Principal Fund in accordance with trustees’ action. p> 
At meeting of April 6, 1938.00.00... ccc cee cc cece cece cues eee eve eteuaenenres 2, $00 ,c00 00 a 
At meeting of December 7, 1938....0....00 0c ccc ccc e ec e seat cea e tease y nee 1,255,000.00 10,863,115.50 - 
$41 834,913.22 7 
DISBURSEMENTS bs 
Public Health. ... 0000 cc eee ee ete eee tee eee neat nee ns $ 2,367 ,159.76 im 
Medical Sciences... oo oe cee ec nec ee estas teases ates eee as Loveteeaes 4,435, 713.48 o 
Natural Sciemces... 0.00. ccc cee eee ener tun tarn ene be aeeenne ees 1,210 ,469.84 ma 
Social Sciences. . 0.0... ccc ccc eae ee Lae ce ee a neues acter etna eee neerenaes 2,479, 109.11 4 
Humaniticg... 0.0... cee ccc cece eect e teen e saan erase teen ea tenets 1,013 437.34 
China Programe... 6.00... cece ccs e eee tenant ben ee nett tee t eee etteetees 296,853.57 
Miscellaneoug. .... ccc cece cece eee cea pean seen nice ete e eee eeyetens 178,098.11 
Administration 
Scientific Divisions. .... eee e eee teeter ete a pdb e estat eee teeea rae teaneerenas 524 444.19 ie 
Gernerale cc cee eee cc eee e ec eer ea eeaetgees Dee eeenaues vec eueeedaasarenas 262,445.34 12,759,730.74 oo 
Balance, December 31, 1938... .0.....0 0.000 ccc cece eee te eneaes ee bere e tee eeee estes neneeaas $29 075,182.48 
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EXHIBIT C—Coxitnuued 


This balance is available as follows 


For unpaid appropriations, ......0.. ccs eevee eens gene eee tebas bbe vtbeeeenee $25,384,000. 
For unappropriated authorizations and pledges weaves bana seabe ede cree eeeetare 1,791,188 


Probable payments in the following years 





pS 5 beeen cette eect nea ee tc teesweetestapereees $14,891,863 .02 
rn benees. beneens havens 5,168,003..00 
OAL Cece eet eae eet eae be edabeeetuueenee bauet wens eecennaees 3,459,897 .00 
CS: baw tse nse ee eeeees a rr 2,107 ,726.00 
SX, be eevee veers 1,144 884.00 
1984 eee aes Lene eea nee cece eeenteanereseaneanae pen eaeeeeaeeneeeas 177,240.00 
VDSS ccc cere re eet eae t ena teeta ernest eset ee teeer eet eeatensies 84,575.00 
a 58,500.00 
UGE cence renew enna ears een ie een er aenaedang seam seaarauge 55,000.00 
1948 occ eee eae eee ee ete ee ae eae tee b nee edeegenas bates treresnse 27 , 500.00 
$27,175,188 .02 

Balance available for appropriation. ..........0006 ceca cree reece reveesereneees beeeteeeeeas . 
Balance, December 31, 1938, as above... 06... 06 ccc cere eee nese ete eeeenneeaceseurage 
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$27,175, 188 .02 


1, 899,994.46 


$29 075,182.48 
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EXHIBIT D 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS, AUTHORIZATIONS, AND PLEDGES 


Unpaid appropriations and unappropriated authorizations and pledges, December 31, 1937 


Unpaid appropriations. .........050c0s seu ceoes civ eapneewaaee su eaaneaens weee $22,258, 156.96 
Unappropriated authorizations and pledges. ahve vet e eee cet ean eaeeeneuaeneenees 3,319, 697.00 


Appropriations, authorizations, and pled Bes during the year ended December 31, 1938 


Appropriationsand pledges... 0... ee eee ete e eee enesavneeeuauanetes $16,867 ,087 .00 





Less appropriations for which funds were , previously authorized... eee eee eee 1 920,000.00 
$14,947 ,087.00 
Plus authorizations for later appropriation by the Executive Commitiee............ 251,491.00 
LESS 
Payments during the year 1938...... er babes eereras wees $12,759, 730.74 
Sum of unused balances of appropriations and authorizations allowed to lapse.... 841,513.20 
Balance, December 31, 1938......... 0. cccaveevccasees Leben bauvutpanepauvecienesaceoours ee vuae 
This balance consists of 
Unpaid appropriations. ....0cccc cs cee rere ent c ec rceueseeues Seeeebecucenears , $25,384,000.02 
Unappropriated authorizations and pledged. .......cce cua ecceweseeunass sense 1,791, 188.00 
Balance, December 31, 1938, as above.......... Aeneas anes b be vaneeaeerans we $27,175, 188.02 
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$25 377,853.96 


15,198, 578.00 


$40 , 776,431.96 


13,601 , 243.94 


$27,175 , 188 .02 
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EXHIBIT E 


STATEMENT OF BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FUND 


New York Office 


Library, December 31, 1937....... 
Less depreciation—1938........ 


Equipment, December 31, 1937 


Less depreciation—1938........ 


Paris Office 


Part interest in building occupied by Paris Office, December 31, 1937.... 


EXPENDITURES 


ee ee es 


TOTAL 


1938 8=§=©pEc. 31, 1938 


wee eet eee e ene eeenes gl? 424.74 
bbe ae ee ea eentenes 1,675.61 $15,749.13 $550.87 
cette eae e eee eees $38,412 .62 
eae tee eee a ee tes 3,008.17 35 ,404 .45 3,627 .87 
63,889.29 95 .89Cr 
$215,042.87 $4,082.85 








SECURITIES HELD IN PARIS 


REPRESENTING INTEREST IN BUILDING OCCUPIED BY PARIS OFFICE 


Securities held December 31, 1937 


985 Bonds Société Immobiliére La Baume Haussmann 


4% Bearer Debentures, due December 31, 2003, of Frances 500 each........,...,... Francs 492,500 
640 Certificates Société Immobilitre La Baume Haussmann, of Francs 500 each......., Francs 320,000 
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$16,300.00 


39,032 .32 


63,793.40 


$119,125.72 


$39,603.58 
24,285.71 


$63,889.29 
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Securities redeemed during the year 
Francs 3,500 $95 .89 


7 Bonds Société Immobiliére La Baume Haussmann, of Francs $00 each. ........-...- 


Securities held December 31, 19338 
978 Bonds Société Immobilitre La Baume Haussmann 4% Bearer Debentures, due 


December 31, 2003, of Francs 500 each... 0... ce cece cae ee teu en aera Francs 489,000 $39,507.69 


640 Certificates Société Immobiliére La Baume Haussmann, of Francs 500 each.,..... Franca 320,000 24,285.71 


$63 , 793.40 


—_—_[_= 
EXHIBIT F 
STATEMENT OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES HELD DECEMBER 31, 1938 
AMOUNT IN Cast IN 
LOCAL CURRENCY RATE U, 5. DOLLARS 
England......00 cece ees Pounds Sterling.... .....0. 0.20 -..40; 211,242/4/10 3.5614979 $752,338.80 
Japan... . eee eee a 212,490.07 3093571 65 , 735 .30 
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EXHIBIT G 
APPROPRIATIONS MADE DURING THE YEAR 19338 
Pusiic HEaLta 
International Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundation. ..............0.caeeecceeas benaes $2,200, 000.00 
State Institute of Public Health, Stockholm, Sweden............,- ed evetenesenerecsuerseueas . 270,000 .00* 
University of Toronto School of Nursing, Canada......... ccc ccc cece essa ee sca ee anes beeees wees 255,000.00 
$2,725 000.00 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Allied Subjects 
American Paychiatric Association, .......0-c0ccc cence rnc ce eet eesenntnere ctr eaeetbsereseers $9,000.00 
Centre Neurologique de Bruxelles, Belgium. ........ 00.5 cc ccc c eee e cence etre een raseweneeres 12,750.00 
Columbia University, New York Citys... 0.5.0 cece ec ects cece tere b eee eee ct be net enetegs 100,000.00 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New Voth... ccc. cee cece rte nce e tence weber eee aaneeerecuenay 33,500.00 
Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, Providence, Rhode Island. ..........--ceee eee eeceveeeeeuas 15,600.00 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois. .......... 0.05 c cece cence cee e nen e eet aceenees 120,000.00 
London County Council, Eogland......0.2ceecseseees beeen eee e eee eaeenee eee neeeeuaepenas 127,506.00 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, Boston. wean beet tn et tteuetunetapescuceeuees 29,550.00 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada... cc. cccasccc eee e eee e ee ce bet een tebe een tee tebe eens 51,000.00 
National Committee on Maternal Health, New York City... 0.0.0... 0c cc sce reece ec eeecenes 18,000.00 
University of Chicago, [llingia..... 2... eee eee: edad eee eect tneaesebenesageerar beeeenes 180,000.00 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, BRR EERE E ee eee EEDA AbD cera eran ee 234 ,000..00 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut.......0 0. ccc ccc sence rece e eran e bene een eieeetans 700,000.00 


* Appropriation for which funds were previously authorized, 
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Endocrinology 

Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston... 00.0.0: cece cence eee tear tent eee e eee ea eters 
Teaching of Public Health in Medical Schools 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia... 0.00.0... ccc ccc ce recone ete ete eens bee eeenaaas 
Fellowships. . 0.00.0 csc cc ccc n cence ee ta ee een e Nene Ae ER EEE EET Ee Ee Se Ee DEERE RD ESE RE EE 


General 
Commission on Graduate Medical Education, New York City........... 0.0 ccc eee cence eee aee 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. ........0 2.0. ccc cece seen ren reece eee eees . 
Granta in Aid... . cece eee eee e cere eretaeaes Scene beer tera tec e te tentanenbeanas 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland...........cccsceeecceceeescernencuseeatages 
Research Council of the Department of Hospitals, New York Ciiy..............4, eee eenees 
University of Oregon, Portland. .... 00.0. c cece eset ae eee eee ett ee benny eet aee cant unyteanes 
West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechwan....... 0. ccccccc cece cee e eee teeneepereeere 
Former Program 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon..... Cae eee ee eka caren a eee ee ee eed es epee eed aaa 
China Medical Board, inc., New York City... ...cccecae care a ese ceracaaeauaes Lucha eneanaee 
Leland Stanford, [r., University, Palo Alto, California... 0... cc ccc cece eee ee cer eeepeeuuar 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri........0c0 ee cece ccc cere ere ceveeseepecsueueaens 


NATURAL SclENCES 
Experimental Biology 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena........ec cee eee e eens Deve reaeeeener ere e tee benne 
Columbia University, New York City... 00... ccc eee Leb eweaeuuraveuesreaneues we 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York........cccceecrceneees Chee eenguanneeneens Leranene ban 


# Appropriations for which funda were previously authorized. 
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$20,000.00 


21,400.00 
120, 0.00 


36,000.00 
60,000.00 
90,000.00 
150,000.00 
66,000.00 
100,000.00 
35,000.00 


T, 000 ,000 .00 
1,580 ,000.00° 

75,000.60 

400,000.00 
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$70,000.00" 
83,700.00 wt 
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EXHIBIT G—Continued 


NATURAL SCIENCES—Conhnued 

Experimental Bioloey—Continued 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 0.0.0.0... cece esas cece eee enero ees - 
Laboratory of Organic Chemistry, Eidgendssische Technische Hochschule, Zurich, Switzerland. . 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, Plymonth, England... ........0--.-005: 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C... 6. ete eee e ene eee eeneeebanes 
New York University, New York City... 0... ccc ccc cee reece ee teers e tenet eater enna eee eeres 
Roscee B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine. cece aces saree eases eetsaneeeees 
University of Stockholm, Sweden, ........screecvecec eee renee nee eee eter e eter eee eat ets 
University of California, Berkeley... 0... e eee eee ere ei teen ene e ee eee eee eentenes 
University of Chicago, Minis... 06... n ence ten settee eee nenaey enue 
University of Wiinois, Urbana. , 0.0.0.0. e eee eee ee tbe eer eet bee tena ebeeaee 
University of Leeds, England, . 22.0... c ccs. cece eee sete eae beens sete et better ae ee erees 
University of London, England. ....... ccc cece scan eet e eee e eer cece nce e ee eneeneeraneaeueres 
University of Rochester, New York..........-...0; Lee e eee tae e ne eee eee esau eneannneungare 
University of Wisconsin, Madison... ... 6.00: ccc cence cane renee ee eee een angen aneres 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri... ... 0.0.0. eee cee ee ce et eee tee seein ens 

Fellowships. ci... 0c ccc cece cca tcc eee en ee eae eames ae eee ee eae teeta tens ee aan aae 

General 
Grants in Aid,..... Lene eee meee eae eet ESE UNOPS DE TD UO DEH e eet ta pene ene betetenensebes 
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$122,500.00 


58,800.00 
if 220.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
40,000.60 
37,400.00 
30,000.00 


1, 680,000.00 


75,000.00 
51,000.00 
61,200.00 
35,060.00 
25,650.00 
67,000.00 


140,000.06 
160,000.00 


$2,829, 870.00 
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SociaL SclENCES 


Social Security 
Geneva Research Center, Switzerland. 0.0.0... cc cc cance tec eran e eect e eee en eet eneeeneeee $50,000.00 
Social Science Research Council, New York City... 0.6. ee eens 35,000.00 
University of Louvain, Belgtum, . 0.0.0.0. 00. cca cece cnet e tet eae nett eters eteneaes 14,000.00 
Public Administration 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio... 6.00.00 ccc cee eee eee 36,000.00 
American University, Washington, D.C... cee cca e eee e eet r ett w es twneeneress 18,000.00 jz 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. ....0..0000 0. ccc cca cerca ee eee nent neon eens 20,000.00 ty 
National Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D.C... i... 00.00 -e ce eae eee eee e eet taees 105,000.00 = 
Pacific Northwest Council of Education, Planning, and Public Administration, Portland, Oregon. . 74,500.00 
Social Science Research Council, New York City... 2.0.0... 2.00 cc cc ce cet ea ere eceseraeeneees 15,000.00 
Spelman Fund of New York, New York City... 0.00.0... cc ccc cece eee cee nee ee eteeeneeeeee 2,000,000.00 
University of Chicago, Illinois........ Re eee ee ee nen eee Ebene ees 75,000.00 tw 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles bee been de dee tebe ee tenet ees 36,000.00 
International Relations 
Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Paris, France. . 0.0... 0.00 cece ceca eee cc eee veceateenas 102,000.00 
Council on Foreiga Relations, new Me BY srveescrsereesesees Lecce eee e eee eeeteeges 99,000.00 A 
Foreign Policy Association, New York City... ...... cc ccsea cece tn teste e etree rene env enansaae 75,000.00 
Geneva Graduate Institute of International Studies, Switzerland. ete n ee eee nec ceceeseetet 315,000.60 
Institute of Economics and History, Copenhagen, Denmark..........-. 0c: cue eeeecureaneees 18,000.00 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York City... ccc cece ccc ce ence tenet ener eeaeeae 200,000.00 
International Information Committec, Stockholm, Sweden.........0.0..0c ec ee eee eas Deas 25,900.00 
General ft.) 
Grants in Aid... ccc cece ccc reece eben esate er eresanenpegapeteunapeeenaebeveerauea 125 000.00 4 
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EXHIBIT (s——Continued 


Socian Sciuences—Continned 
General— Continued 
Social Science Research Council, New York City........ bance nsevecsatasereere baneerereeves $225 , 000.00 
Fellowshipe.....seees bbe vetereeseuscacer boca um en ance cee teeectereoenceceres babe neuaeee 100,600.00 
$3,762 ,500.00 
HuMANITIES 
Drama 
Carolina Art Association, Charleston, South Carolina... 0.0... 6c cae eee ne reueenes ; $15 ,G00.00 
National Theatre Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. ....-0..cecceeecteceueccutoueasueeusnsgaues . 15,000.00 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (Pledge $150,000)... 0000. cece ene e arene . 183 ,000.00 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio... 0.6.0... cc cca rete cece eres euabaeeerresaetes 35,000.00 
Libraries and Musenms : 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. .......- 0. eee cee e ee ree renner esanaes . 6,000.00 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C... ccc cece weer e rena nen eee e erence eerateerees . 35,000.00 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey.....0.000 00 ccc cee cance were eee eneaeeneneees , 50, 000.00 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. .......0. 0. cece eee eset anes ea nee enraseeeene ; 10,060.00 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. ....... cece ccc ee ence en cere e ee teeterererace 16,000.00 
Radio and Film 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City... 0.0.0... cca ccc ccc cere cone t renee ree eeessereants 76,000.00 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts eee rece ee eset ea eeneees baa 100,000 .G0 
Studies of American Culture 
American Museu of Natural History, New York City.......... 000. ccc see e tcc e eee nt eaes 6, 500.06 
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Latin-American and Fay Eastern [uterests 
$22 , 500.00 


American Councjl of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C....0.. 00. cc ccc eee ee teeta eens 
Bureau International d'Education, Geneva, Switzerland........cccccsuccecsccscceccccsnveeas 12,000.00 
Columbia University, New York City...cccccccccccccucveccvenececeuvereeeeuuseeccuauenees 25,000.00 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York.......0.cc:eescececantreesvonensavess Oe eceananastees . 15,000.00 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey..........045 beeen eee eee cet eeerewnneeeneeaeea 15,000.00 
University of Chicago, Tilimois.... 0.0 ccccce et cc cece cence tbe teen re rev asus geaeepeenesaeeses 25,000.00 
University of Pennsylfvania, Philadelphia... 0.00... 0: ccc cee c eee n cea te ec seteesteesetreseabes 15,000.00 
Fellowships 
Administered by the Foundation. . 0... ccc ccc ccee ec cece eres e ee en nea eenetteaguauenenees 75,000.00 
Authors’ League of America, Inc., New York City.............24. ence nee ceeneeeeaeneeaeees 25,000.00 
General 
American Council of Learned Socteties, Washington, D.C... 0. ccc cece cee ce cere eet ertnees 90,000.00 
American National Committee on International Intellectual Cooperation, ‘New York City....... 23,500.00 
Grants in Aid... ccc c eee bane c eee cena manne rave teneeeuaetenareeeeabaaanees baw eenueeega $0,000.00 
Former Program 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece... 0. cece cece as ccneccuccevaraveseus 25,000.00 
$999,500.60 
PROGRAM IN CHINA 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, New York City,...,...... See eceeveeeevesees $85,000.00 
Chinese Mass Education Movement.........:.:e.scseeeeeneeretraaeeeias Sen eeeeeeaaeraueees ns 15,000.00 
Fellowehipa..... ccc eres eee e eee cece ee nae eres Pee eee cnet eee e eaten ede een anneeeenes , 60,000.06 
9,600.00 


Ministry of Education, Nanking...........:.000000005 bens eeen baba d etree etree seb eeaeneeeies 
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Procram in Caina—Continued 
Nankai University, Tientsin, Chima... .... 0 ccc cece eee cee teen n esha beabees 
China. National Agricultural Research Bureau, Ministry of Industry and Agriculture, Nanking..... 
National Central University, Nanking, China... .... 0.0.0... c eee cece cece anne eee as 
National Health Administration of China, Nanking, China......0 60.066. 0600 ccc acc e ea aaa aes 
National Rural Administration Training Institute... 0.0.0.0 ce nee eee 
Research and developmental aid grants... 2... 00.0.0 eee nett aetna eas 
University of Nanking, China....... 000.0 ee eine naan eee eens 
Yenching University, Peiping, Chima... 0.2.00 600. ce cece eee eee teens enya etnies 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Research Aid Fund for European Scholars... 02.00.06. cee ee eee ere eeaes 


ADMINISTRATION 
New York, Paris, and Shanghai Offices 
Scientific Divisions... ....0.0 0c ne ce crete cee e bee tebe peta eb eee eyetpngebeaees 
General... ccc ccc ccc ene Gabe tec ce beeen ep ett eeceeenete eugene retenbedberenene nas , 
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$6, 080.00 
9,000.00 
3,000.00 

42,000.00 

60,000.00 

10,000.00 

13,500.00 

12,000.00 


$325 100.00 


$50,000.00 


$544,325 .00 
286,092.00 


$330,417 .00 


$16,367 ,087 .00 
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EXHIBIT H 


APPROPRIATIONS DURING 1938, OR UNPAID BALANCES AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1937 
ON PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS, AND PAYMENTS THEREON DURING 1938 


1938 
APPROPRIATIONS PAYHENTS 
PusLic HEALTH 
International Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundaticu 
Prior years (RF 35204, 36130) ..... Scanvcnvautevnvevae suacueraauavaceaees $1 377,517.91" 
$938 (RF 37113) cecsccecccscceesecuesscceuceceesuesscbeseuececeseetenan 2,200, 000.00 \s 956,058.61 
1939 (RE 38103) 00... cee eee tet eee beeen eee eee beeen 2,200,000.00 ces acaae 
Revolving Fund. To provide working capital (RF 29093) ...........0 6.0 coun , 200,000.00 = ...4,..,. . 
Fellowships in Nursing (RF 33018) 0... cc cee ec cen cette erect sera eecenes 1,000.00 = ...e.. uae 
League of Nations. Health Organisation, Geneva, Switzerland 
Epidemiological intelligence, public health documentation, international interchange 
of public health personnel (RF 34178) ..... eee eRe Ama ee beens eee ea ee eeees . 43,670.35 3,938.78 
Schools and Institutes of Hygiene and Public Health 
Bulgaria. Sofia, Land, buildings, and equipment (RF 30059) .................. 12,092 .24 12,092.24 
Japan. Tokyo, Construction and equipment (RF 32216) ......... 0.0... eee . 404,001.38 338,266.08 
Rumania. Bucharest. 
Construction and equipment (RF 33078) .........505: Leaues cae eee eer ees 40,610.17 23 ,639,46 
Health Center (RF 33079) ....... Seba a eer eset eee eeateeetaaeearraearaees 15,000.00 Lh etbeeaes 
Sweden. Stockholm, Construction and equipment (RF 38099) 2.0.0... 0.6 .s ees 270,000.00 =... .....0e. 


© A complete financial atatement of the work of the Internatlonal Health Division for 1939 will be found in Exhibit 1, pages 442-463. 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


Posric HEALTH—Continued 
Schools of Nursing 
Emergency aid to achools of nursing in Europe to the development of which the 
Foundation has previously contributed (RF 31099} 2.0... cee ee eee ee , 
School of Nursing, Bucharest, Rumania. Building (RF 35099) . ede enteraneenes 
State Institute of Public Health, Prague, Czechoslovakia, School of Nurses in Pub. 
lic Health and Social Welfare 
Improvement of teaching services (RF 30082) 0.0.00... 0. cc cece ee ee eee 
University of Toronto, Ontario. School of Nursing. Endowment (RF 38104) ...... 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Interest on RF 36131 (RF 37144) 0 cece ccc eee ree cen w ee eeees 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Allied Subjects 
American Psychiatric Association 
Symposium on mental hygiene (RF 38009)... nc eee ee ee eee 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Researches on cerebral cortex (RF 36104). 2.0.00. 0. 
Centre Neurologique de Bruxelles, Belgium 
Research (RF 38007) ccc cece cece cence tee ce cates es sueeptuspnneueeeen 
Chicago Area Project, Chicago, IHingis 
General budget (RF 35128, 36024, 37035) 0.0... cc cc cece eee ee eee eaee 


1938 
APPROPRIATIONS $$ PAYMENTS 


$23 409.26 $114.34 
31,211.94 29,050.25 
14,706.00 % , 000.00 
235,000.00 = .....406. . 
89.04 aac ane 
9,000.00 9,000.00 
3,750.00 2,500.00 
{2,750.00 4,102.57 
39,625.00 20,956.89 
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Columbia University, New York City 
Research in poliomyelitis (RF 36026) 0.00000. cece cee cece teen ete ees 
Study of constitutional aspects of disease (RF 30103) 0.0.0... cc eee ee eee 
Teaching and research in neurology (RF 38080). 0.0.0.0... cc cece ee eee 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Study of reflex behavior in relation to neuroses (RF 36102, 38018). .......... 
Cornell University Medical College, New York City 
Research in psychosomatic disorders {RF 37062) .. 
Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, Providence, Rhede Island 
Research in electroencephalography (RF 35096, 38069). . , 
Harvard Medical School, and Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 
Teaching and research in psychiatry (RF 37017)......0... 000 ccscecunseeces 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Research in epilepsy at Harvard Medical School and Boston City Hospital 
(RF 37060)..........45 seees 
Research in industrial hazards (RF 37055) 2.0... ee ce tee cece eens 
Research in neurophysiology (RF 36125) .... 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Linois 
General activities (RF 38021) occas acct eee eens Deeb ence se aauncenees 
Research and teaching (RF 35041) . 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 
Development of research and teaching in psychiatry (RF 37009) , 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Development of neurology (RE 36022) ........ bene c evn eee see eabieaeereen 


i ee ee | 
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$1 005.04 
21,000.00 
100,000.00 
38,700.00 

2,500.00 


23,674.02 


117,000.00 


43,750.00 
351,904.24 
67,500.00 


120,000.00 
25 ,000 .00 


27,000.00 
20,228.77 


$906.44 
13,884.12 
10,000.00 
9,700.00 
2,500.00 


8,711.65 


78,000.00 


17,500.00 
97,645.85 
13,900.00 


7,500.00 
23,559.78 


17,770.70 
7, 799,36 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Menicat Scrmnces— Continued 
Paychiatry, Neurology, and Allied Subjects—Contisued 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland— Continued 

Neurological research (RF 37080)... ccc eee cee ence rer retesacstectccens $8,000.00 

Research in psychiatry (RF 37018) 0.0... cee eee eee es beens Shee s eee 33,750.00 

Study of accessory factora of health (RF 37081) 2.0.00... cece ewer cece eee aee 4,000.00 

Study and teaching in child psychiatry (RF 35010). ......000,..... ba taeees 20,894 .03 
Landon County Council, England 

Research in psychiatry et Maudsley Hospital (RF 35108, 38061)............ 135 331.386 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, Boston 

Publication of statistical data on mental! disease in Massachusetts (RF 35003)... 16,729.64 

Research in psychiatry at Boston State Hospital (RF 38006). ............08. 20,550.00 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 

Research in epilepsy and dementia (RF 38068}.........0c.:0cescneceeveees $1,000.00 
Medical Research Council, London, England 

Research in field of hereditary mental diseases (RF 37056)........... 000000 14,980.75 
Studies in human genetics in relation to mental disease, Galton Lahoratory, Univer- 

sity of London (RF 35057, 36132) .. cece cece ec ce eee e etc c ate ctneeeeseee 29,634.75 
National Committee on Maternal Health, New York City 

Toward budget (RF 3710D, 38084). 0... ...ccccececeecaeeeenes bees eeeeees 21,000.00 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City 

Support of activities (RF 36025) 2.22 ccc sce ect e weer nse n nace necrtcereecee 30,000.00 

Support of Division of Mental Hospital Service (RF Rts) 24 023 .69 
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$1,987.50 
22,327.94 

4,000.00 
13,782.10 
17,931.38 


3,230.30 
13,700.00 


9,272.07 
4,338.14 
9,359.50 
5,456.40 


13,000.00 
15,996.03 
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National Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, Queen Square, London, 

England 

Endowment of research (RF 35040). 0.0. 0c ccc cece cena enero enees 

Building (RF 35040) . 0... cee cece sweeter cea ea eee e ese enaaaeeeaees 
Northwestern University Medical School, ‘Chicago, Hlinois 

Research in neuroanatomy (RF 370103 0.0... ccc cee cece secre eer ete 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association, London, England 

Teaching and training in psychiatry (RF 37098).........06 22.06 cee eee . 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Development of subdepartment of psychiatry (RF 36086). ................. 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 

Research in neurophysiology (RF 36105) ......... eee eee cece ee eee eee ee . 
University of Amsterdam, Netherlands 

Research in dementia praecox (RF 35109}. 0... cece eee eee ences . 
University of California, Berkeley 

Support of child puidance program (RF 36012, 36133).................0005 . 
University of Cambridge, England 

Department of Psychology. Research and alterations (RF 37079). ........... 

Department of Experimental Medicine. Research (RF 37137). 0.0... 00000cee 
University of Chicago, Illinois 

Develepment of subdepartment of psychiatry (RF 35055). ..... 

Investigation of physiology of sleep (RF 36023) ........... 0.0 ccc e eee aee 

Psychiatric teaching and research (RF 38016) ........:. 0 cece eecnnenes eens 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 

Research in neurology in relation to nutrition (RF 37107} 00... cece eee 


$300,000.00 
142,548.88 


22,500 .O0 
7,549.25 
12,000.00 
3,750.13 
1,028.45 
21,000.00 


56,800.00 


50,022.62 
2,250.00 
150,000.00 


37,500 00 
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$293 650.00 
141,143.92 


5,006.00 
1,428.75 
8,000.00 


2,466.11 


ee ee | 


ee ee 


1,913. 00 
19,024 ,22 
2,250.00 
25,000.00 


7,500.00 
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EXHIBIT H—Coxitiznued 


MepicaL Scrences—Contaned 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Allied Subjecte—Contianed 

University of Colorado. School of Medicine, Denver 

Teaching in psychiatry (RF 37019) 000... cc tte eee ne 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland 

Research in neurology (RF 36054) . 00... eee ete nena 

, University of Freiburg, Germany 

Neuropsychiatric research (RF 37138)... ......0: cece ccc ees ee cette eet eeees 
University of Helsinki, Finland 

Research in neurophysiology (RF 37099) 00.0... cece e cece ee teers 
University of IHinois, Urbana 

Development of teaching and research in psychiatry (RF 36085)...... ... - 
University of Leiden, Netherlands 

Research in child psychiatry (RF 34145) 20000. . cece ee ee renee 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Development of teaching and research in psychiatry (RF 35009). .......... 
University of Oslo, Norway 

Research in neuroanatomy and neuropathology (RF 37057). .........-5 2.00. 
University of Paris, France 

Endowment of neurosurgery (RF 37115)... 0.0.0. c cece ee ee eee 
University of Rochester, New York 

Virus research (RF 36027) ........000045 Levee tense a tee ete b ete b at aneay 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$15,000.00 
25,196.25 
19, 600.00 
15,000.00 
22,500.00 
11,369.02 
5,149.45 
6,602.81 
60, 000 00 


4,180.92 
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$9, 880.00 
11,777.91 
6,630.83 
7,719.69 
15,000.00 
2,511.61 
3,586.74 
2,374.40 


ete ak te eee 


2,180.92 


gor 
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Walter and Etiza Hall Institute of Research in Pathology and Medicine, Meibourae, 


Australia 
Research on virus diseases, with special reference to neurotropic viruses 
953 a 11) 0 ) re , 1 nae Le pe ees 
Washingion University, St. Louis, Missours 
Research in neurophysiology (RF 33061, 38017)... 1... ee ce eee 
Support of Department of Neurapsychiatry (RF 38067) .... 0 ..., , 
Worcester State Hospital, Massachusetis 
Research on dementia praccox (RF 37034),..... ......00, . 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Institute of Human Relations 
Development of psychiatry (RF 29002, 37114}..... 
Support (RF 38058)... .  . . fe tee eee 
Experimental studies in neurophysiology (RF 36013)... 
Endocrinology 
Brush Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio 
Researches on human ovulation (RF 37032).... 0...  ...., 
Columbia University, New York City 
Researches in endocrinology (RF 37074) ......... 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Researches in endocrinology (RF 37078) ........0 ...4. 00, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 
Research on the parathyroid hormone and calcium and phosphorus metabolism 
(RF 35024, 38082}....... eee een ete tee e bene eeeeenabagueuynntenes 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C, 
Committee for Research in Problems of Sex (RF 37123), ..........0..60 00. 


ne ee 


Frown nt m6 


$4,027 50 


90,469 68 
150 ,000 .00 


41,250.00 
485,130.04 
700,006.00 

2,500.00 

15,000.60 

42,000.00 


15,000.00 


21, 803.82 


200,000.00 
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$1,983.75 


11,847.54 
25,900.00 


16,018.32 
100,000.00 
700,000.00 

2,498 47 
6,006.00 
10,500.00 
5,900.00 


2,000.00 
15,877.77 
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EXHIBIT H--Coutinued 


MepicaL ScIENCES—Continued 
Endocrinology— Continued 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Research in endocrinology (RE 37082),.....cscecesecsceseccsecs bak eeenes 
Philadelphia Institute for Medical Research, Pennsy!vania 
Research in endocrinology (RF 36100). 0... 0... cece ca cect scree cee eee e eae 
University of Paris, France. 
Research in endecrinology and vitamins (RF 35147) ..........- ccc cece eee . 
University of Rochester, New York 
Research on physiology of reproduction (RF 35052) .......... 0.0 cceeee cues 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Research in endocrinology (RF 35061)... ce ccc e cee n seen eenes seas 


Teaching of Public Health in Medical Schools 
Corneil University Medical College, New York City 
Maintenance of Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine (RF 
36057). oa eae SPR FSR RR RR se epee ERR RS Sr | 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Development of teaching in public health and preventive medicine (RF 33044, 
3BOBL}. cca cece accesentes Brtare eae ee OF P+ PRR PRR Pa a a ae a 
Study of the teaching of preventive medicine, public health, and hygiene! in North 
American and Western European medical schools {RF 35171) ee steaecenaes 


1933 
APPROPRIATIONS $$ PAYMENTS 


$11,250.00 $7,500.00 
10,500.00 6,000.00 
4,496.73 $45.41 
3,455 67 1,204.85 
5,000.00 5,600.00 
109,360.83 39 360.83 
28,555 45 7,670.59 
2,156.50 350.00 
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Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 34162, 35172, 36144, 37129, 


BBLS) ce eee eee eter eee abate ee ese een e tees teeneebebees 
Medical Research Council, London, England (RF 37033). .........-..-00000:5 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C. (RF 35169, 37061)............. 

General 
Commission on Graduate Medical Education, New York City 

Study of graduate medical education (RF 38010) ..........ccccuccunaccvces 
Cornell University Medical College, New York City 

Studies of the role of the glands of internal secretion in relation to growth and 

inheritance (RE 30006) 0... cece nc ccnn eres recent eenteesnneteeueneupas . 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 

Research in physiological optics (RF 35125, 38083)... 2.0... 0.0.00 ea eeu a ees 
Grants in Aid (RF 34166, 35173, 36148, 37125, 38109}... 0... ace ees . 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 

Institute of History of Medicine (RF 35056, 38022)... 0... cc ccc ee eet 
Medical Research Council, London, England 

Research on puerperal fever (RF 31044) 00.0.0... . ccc ee ec ees w eee e ee ee eve: , 
Research aid fund, Europe (RF 34038), .........0055 ba tuntgaceuascosenvanes 
Research Council of the Department of Hospitals, New York City 

Research on chronic diseases (RF 38008} .............. peaaas bee eenenewees 
Royal Caroline Institute, Stockholm, Sweden 

Research in biochemistry (RF 34044) 0.0... cece e ccc ese e ser ceueneuens 


$407 ,164.62 
45,000.00 
95,123.78 


36,000.00 


63, 840.30 


72,000 00 
281,020.03 


156,250.00 


24,968.01 
10,377.52 


66,000.00 


7,059.50 
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$88,847.19 
16,448.39 
25,173.77 


12,000.00 


24,829.61 


22,000 .00 
$6,456.51 


13,750.00 


15,006.00 


ee ee 


22,000.00 


5,101.98 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


MepicaL Scimnces— Continued 


Generai— Continued 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark 
Institute of Human Genetics 
Building and equipment (RF 36053) 0.000... ccc cece cere renee eeaee 
Endowment (RF 36053) .. 0.0... .cccccceccecevuccagectencteccevvereves 
University of Oregon, Portland 
Construction of library for School of Medicine (RF 38011} .................. 
Univeraity of Paris, France. Radium Institute 
Division of Biophysics (RF 32076) 1.0... cc ee eee e tena eees 
West China Union University, Chenetu, Szechwan 
Building and equipment of the Outpatient Center of the Central Hospital of the 
University of Chengtu, Szechwan, China (RF 38079). ..........00c2 serene 
Former Program 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Improvement of teaching facilities in the medical sciences, nursing, and the pre- 
medical subjects (RF 31124} 00... ccc cece eee cea eereernreerees 
Endowment of medical sciences, nursing, and premedical subjects (RF 38057)... 
China Medical Board, Inc., New York City 
Peiping Union Medical College. Maintenance 
1937-38 (RF 37063) 00. cette en teen e a bees 
1938-43 (RF 38077, 38117)... 0. occ cece cc cc ceecuccccceucseenpeceeenes 


1933 
APPROPRIATIONS PAYMENTS 


$62 , 500.00 $37 ,213 .93 


27,500.00 23,255.31 
100,000.00 5,350.26 
57,574.52 7,155.98 
35,000.00 35,000.00 
154,166.74 50,000.00 
1,000,000.00 ss... 


210,000 .00 210 , 000 .00 
1,580,000.00  1,580,000.00 
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Institute of the Educational Sciences, Geneva, Switzerland 


© 2003 The Rockefeller Foundation 


General budget (RF 32002, 34121, 35152, 36106) 20.0. ccc eee $13,791.71 $10,000.00 
johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 

Study of deafness (RE 32024) 0... ccc eee ee cee ence neces 43,575.34 15,000.00 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, California 

Fluid research fund in medicine (RF 38060).......... 75,000.00 5,000.00 
Medical literature for Russia (RF 35166, 36121)..,....00.. 0.0.6 cece ceaeees 2,057.25 eee c sees 
National Rescarch Council, Washington, D.C, 

Work of the Committee on Drug Addiction (RF 36012). ....0..0.000...0..,, 113,638.55 48 413.32 
Peiping Union Medical College, China 

Allowance for a widow of staff member (RF 29034)... 0.0.00. c ccc es caeces 6,875.70 1,529.68 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark 

Research on inheritance in relation to blood groupings {RF 34112)....... 3,387.13 1,462.80 

_ University of Leipzig, Germany. Institute of Physiological Chemistry 

Research agsistants, fellows, and aid (RF 31016, 33082)... 0.00.0... 00. cee e 4,670.31 4,670.31 
University of Paris, France. Department of Parasitology 

Support (RF 36056)... 0.000... cece cere ee eee eee bbteecaanayas 9,526.54 1,761.87 
University of Szeged, Hungary. Department of Medicine 

Scientific equipment (RF 31028) 00... i cece cee eee een ceeeeaeeuaecs 1,497 .04 1,497 ,04 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. School of Medicine 

Fluid research fund (RF 31136)..... 0... ccc cece cee cceeursustncueuuaes 15,000.60 10,000.00 
Washington University, St. Louie, Missouri 

Maintenance of Departments in the School of Medicine (RF 38059)......... 400,000.00 20,000.00 
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1938 
APPROPRIATIONS PAYMENTS 
NATURAL SCIENCES 
Experimental Biology 
Amherst College, Massachusetts 
Research in genetics and experimental embryology (RF 34130). ........004.- $3 800.00 $2,260 .00 
California Inatitute of Technology, Pasadena 
Research in chemistry (RF 34151). ........-.60. bbacacsevetennttvereaeaes 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Developments of chemistry in ite relationship to biological problems (RF 38086) . 70,000.06 30,000.00 
Carlsberg Foundation, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Special researches under direction of Professor Linderstrgm-Lang (RF 37024) . . 16,215.49 3,721.98 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C, 
Researches in Department of Embryology (RF 37083). 0.0.0... 66. . cere ees 2,500.00 2,356.35 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Research in neurophysiology (RF 35005) .......... bene eeeaes baee tenance re 450.00 450.00 
Collage de France. Laboratory of Atomic Synthesis, Paris 
Research on biological probleme (RF 37093). 00... cece eee 15,000.00 3,000.00 
Columbia University, New York City 
Researches in nutrition (RF 37084)... 00. ccs ce cece tere even neeeees 13,750.00 5,500.00 
Researches in physiology (RF 35160)......c.sccececceccusceessuseceuenss 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Researches in Departments of Biochemistry and Urology and in the Presbyterian 
Hospital (RF 38020)... ..ccccscscceuscacccessccecscecvsecsveurevasecs 42, 200,00 7,000.00 
Researches on problems of metabolism, with the aid of chemical isotopes (RF 
$8026) oe ccc encccccccaccucreeeusernvanesteraseseceneeersreeaes 71,500.00 6,100.00 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Research in nutrition (RF 36029)........0:cc cee eee eee rete eereeerareen 
Researches on biochemistry of proteins, peptides, amino acide, hormones, and 
related compounds (RF 38094)... ccc cece cee ee eta e renee entees 
Fondation Rothschild, Paris, France. Institute of Physicochemical Biology 
Researches in cellular physiology, chemical embryology, and genetics (RF 36067) 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Research in biochemistry (RF 35022) 000.006 cee cece tare ee cece eenaeeas 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Chemical research to determine the heats of organic reactions (RF 32098, 38019) 
Researches in Department of Physical Chemistry (RF 37077, 38033)........... 
Research on physical and chemical properties of synovial fluid (RF 36082) ...... 
Johns Tepkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Research in Department of Biochemistry (RF 36099)... 0.00 ccc a ene eee eee 
Eidgenéssische Technische Hochschule, Zurich. Laboratory of Organic Chemistry 
Researches on constitution and synthesis of physiologically active compounds 
CRE 38042) oo. cece tac etre t eer seteenen eben eae eeeteureeraseeuen 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, California 
Research in chemophysical biology (RF 35174) ........ 0 cece ee eee eee 
Researches under direction of Professor Addis (RF 37030) ............. onan 
Long Istand Biological Association, Cold Spring Harbor, New York 
Support of symposia in summers of 1938 and 1939 (RF 37076) ........... bes 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, Plymouth, England 
Building and equipment (RF $8071) ........... be veeeeeas babueeaenuceenes 


$30,009.97 
31,400.06 
42,634.34 
4, 200,00 
25,500.00 
106,250.00 
6,300.12 


22,750.00 


58,800.00 


16,250.00 
22,000.00 


20 ,000 ,09 


{1,220.00 
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$7,487.49 
5,950.00 
4,480.22 
2,826.02 
6,216.52 
16,249.51 
4,200.00 


6,497.25 


4,864.01 


11,250.60 
10,000.00 


10,000.00 


954 00 
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Natural Sclencns—Continued 
Experimental Biology— Continued 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Research in the applications of spectroscopic methods to biological and medical 
probleme (RF 35097)... ee eect ee terre ee nee eattaetereeeenes 
Research in the Department of Genetice (RF 36097),.....000.00.0 00: e awn 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
Committee for Research in Problems of Sex (RF 36135) .........00. ecu eeees 
Committee on Effects of Radiation on Living Organisms (RF 35095, 38072)... 
Researches in biophysicg (RF 37020) 0.0... . ccc cece cee een eee eeeene nee 
New York University, New York City. College of Medicine 
Researches in cellular physiology (RF 35176, 38085). 0.0... es 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Research it Department of Chemistry (RF 36069) ....... 0.0... .4..020- 00255 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Researches in organic chemistry (RF 37052). 2.60.0... eee sce rece ee nee . 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine 
Research in mammalian genetics (RF 35159)... .......0 00. cece een e eens 
Construction of animal building (RF 38004)... 00... eee eens 
State University of Lowa, lowa City 
investigations on the physiology of the normal cell (RF 35050).............. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$2,000.00 
6,602.59 


64,078.89 
48,206.71 
73,374.64 
28,500.00 

9,750.00 
14,500.00 


12, $00.00 
40,000.00 


15,250.00 
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$2,000.00 
4,942.22 


54,960.78 
24,120.37 
9,581.15 
3,500.00 
6,500 .00 
6,500.00 


7,500.00 
40,000.00 


7,500.00 
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University of Stackholm, Sweden 
Wenner-Grens [nstitute of Experimental Biology. Construction and equip- 


ment (RF 37021, $8023). 0... cece ccc cece eae cnc ere eaeeeeeneteres 
Researches under direction of Professor Runnstrém (RF 37022, 38024)......... 
Scientific equipment and materials for researches under direction of Professor 
yon Euler (RF 37023)... 2.0. ccc ce ccc cee ce ce ee veneer entenenaungans 
Strangeways Research Laboratory, Cambridge, England 
Building and equipment of additional wing (RF 37109) 
Technical Institute, Graz, Ausiria 
Research in biophysical chemistry (RF 35141) ........... eee cua ee eeneuees 
University of Berne, Switzerland 
Researches in physiology (RF 37054). ...0.00. 2 cece cece eee cee eens 
University of California, Berkeley 
Researches in plant genetics (RF 35025}. . ; ; 
Study of chemical aspects of vitamins and horn mones s (RF 36008) . bed eens 
Completing essential equipment of Radiation Laboratory (RF 38005)........ 
University of Cambridge, England 
Research in cellular physiology (RF 35146). 0.00... c cece eect eee cece ees 
University of Chicago, Iilingis 
Research in application of spectroscopic metheds to biological problems (RF 
Ro 3 0 
Biological research (RF 35053, 38037) ......... ede needa mek bee eee en ee rues 
Endowment of biological research (RF 38036) ......-.....0.000 002 ccc ee eee 
Research in surface chemistry (RF 36080)... ...-.. 0-0. c cece cee eee 


- ¢ ee db ee ae a oh 


$86,000 .00 
40,865 .00 


11,700.00 
32,830.00 
408.53 
23,402.93 
2,000.00 
23,750.00 
30,000.00 
21,690.57 


26,750.00 
205 ,041.45 


1,500, 000.00 


5,625 ,00 
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$34,726.61 
4,428 .57 


| 


a ee ee 


5,795.20 


2,000.00 
16,250.00 
22,900.00 


5,971.81 


10,672.55 
54,937.76 


EPs teehee 


“§, 546.32 
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NATURAL SCIENCES — Continued 
Experimental Biology—Continaed 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark 
Completion of design, development, construction, and testing of a cyclotron 
(RF 37029) . occ cece eeeeneeeas pub easeceseerpaesiracs bd asebeetotovces 
Special research in application of raethods of physics, chemistry, and mathema- 
tics to biclogical problems (RF 35043}......... 0.2 ceceee cee ba beeeuaceuss 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Research in spectroscopic analysis of water (RF 36016)...............0.000: 
Research in biochemistry of amino acids (RF 36030, 38039)................- 
University of Leeds, England 
Research in the x-ray analysis of biological tissues (RF 35145, 38041) ........ 
University of London, England 
Researches on vitamins, sterols, and related compounds (RF 38070)......... ; 
University of Manchester, England 
Researches on vitamins, sterols, and related compounds (RF 37034}.......... 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Research in the physiology of respiration (RF 35049). 0... eee eee 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Cost of high-pressure generator and for researches in biology and medicine 
(RF 37053)... 0. .cccccceecsceenes beneuscsaeceneas bbacecessecucucuees 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$12,500.00 
28,797 31 


3,500.00 
77,500.00 


$7,238.57 
61,200.00 
18,802.62 


12,570.73 


28,000.00 
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PAYMENTS 


$12,500.00 
13,839.93 


3,455.91 
10,006 .00 


5,109.93 
6,811.50 
4,083.69 


4,994.75 


13,600.00 


gir 
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University of Missouri, Columbia 

Research in cytology and genetica (RF 36098)..... sees 
University of Oxford, England 

Research in application of mathematical analyses to biological problems {RF 


35144) wae aeavcas sen eeees eee be enna eneeseeseeenene 

Research on the synthesis of proteins (RF 36083)... 0... .. 0c ccc sec ceee ee uee 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Research on influence of minerals and other elemenis in diet upon resistance to 


ee ee 9 


infection (RE 37075) ...... beveeeaeevenenees bane eseeeas beeen eee eaeeens 
University of Rochester, New York 
Researches on biological and medical problems (RF 38025} .................- 
University of Stockholm, Sweden 
Research in biophysics, chemical biology, and cell physiology (RF 35142)... .. 


University of Uppsala, Sweden. Institute of Physical Chemistry 

Research on the physiochemical properties of proteins and other heavy molecules 

(RE 35044). cece etter ee eet ee tear teers nenees abv e eee ees , 

University of Utrecht, Netherlands 

Research in spectroscopic biology and addition to laboratory (RF 35143, 37094). 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Development of ultracentrifuges (RF 37008). .... 0.0... ccs ccc eesreecerens 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Research in immunogenetics (RF 36032, 38073). 00... ce cee caves 
Washington University, St. Louie, Missouri 

Research in the Department of Anatomy (RF 36118)...........000.0000.. ; 

Research in netve physiology (RF 35048) ..... beveaee cease beaaucaecreuees ; 


$7,250.00 


5,321.25 
28 , 684.18 
9,000.00 
35,000.66 
2,817.81 


39,325.26 
61,875.91 
4,000.00 


27,909 , 32 
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$4, 500.00 


2,405.00 
7,844.21 
5,000.00 
5,500.00 


2,088 .33 


10,707 .47 
24,977.50 
3,994 47 
4,854 .64 


1,655.98 
2,480.82 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


NATURAL SCIENCES—Conhinued 
Experimental Biology—Continued 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri — Continued 
Research in general physiology and experimental embryology (RF 38040) .. 
Research in biochemistry (RF 38074) 0.0.00... cc acc cece ecu e vec erenteues 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Experimental embryology (RF SO0US) oo eee cece rete tear eeeseeaeee 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 32111, 34168, 35019, 35178, 
36145, 37130, 38114). ccc cere et peeerenspewenerenenes 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
Physical and biological sciences (RF 35037, 36070)........0 00.0000 cee eee . 
General 
American Mathematical Society, New York City 
Expenses of 1940 International Congress of Mathematicians (RF 37108) ..... , 
China Medical Board, Inc., New York City 
Peiping Union Medical College, China 
Human paleontological research in Asia (RF 32100, 36137). 2... .....0.000485 
Grants in Aid (RF 34176, 35179, 36079, 36149, 37126, 38110) ................... 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Construction of differential analyzer (RF 36071). 0.0.00... cc ccc eee es 
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$50,000.00 $5,000.00 
17,000.00 2,000.00 
10,000.00 7,500.00 


435 019.33 117,926.39 


160,634.75 64,472.55 
7,500.00 2,506.00 
76,171.17 15,872.63 
395,420.38 108,361 .00 
47,038.24 24 498,16 
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Nationa! Research Council, Washington, B.C, 
Conferences (RF 32010) ...... ba bee cece canaceceneeeeauseeptseseseatenas 
Support of central purposes (RF 36136), . 
University of Alaska, College, Alaska (Formerly Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines) 
Study of the aurora (RF 29118) 0... ccc ete eee ners Leena 
Yale University, New Maven, Connecticut 
Research in oceanography (RF 36084). 0.0.0.0 ce eee bbe ee nateeas 
Former Program 
American Institute of Physics, New York City 
Scientific publications (RF 35122) 0.0... cc cece eect eset cece ta aneuwes 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
Development of natural sciences, including buildings and equipment (RF 30080) 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Geophysical research (RF 35194) . 00... cece ccc ee cee teen en teaser tnees ; 
International Commission for the Polar Year 1932-33, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Equipment and expenses (RF 34132) 0.0.00. eee eae eens 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Biological research (RF 30005). ccc sce ce cc cee ee cer eee cere en naan ee epenean 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C, 
Biological Abstracts. Editing and indexing (RF 34152, 35123) ................ 
University of Leiden, Netheriands 
Purchase and endowment of a photographic telescope for the Union Observatory, 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa (RF 30021, 34100) ...... Seen eaeas 
University of Szeged, Hungary. Department of Science 
Scientific equipment (RF 31025) 20... cece ee eee eee eens 


woe ee eo ee eB ee oe ee a 


$2,808.74 
38,043.46 
1,573.16 


2, 300.00 


3,471.86 
500,000.00 
27,500.00 
12,000.00 
73,750.00 


8,884.48 


112,673.02 


1,497.04 
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Cr. $766.70 
13,043.46 


1,573.16 


2,500.00 


Beret * & # mon og 


ee ee 


31,250.00 


&, 884.48 


99 934.57 


259.39 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


NATURAL Screncts—Coniinued 
Former Program— Continued 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Graduate research in the natural sciences (RF 34153)... oo ee eee ee 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Maintenance of an anthropoid experiment station, Orange Park, Florida (RF 
29090). ccc eee ete cab este ce ee wen eea esa resneueebeaurssuarteereuas 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Sociat Security 
Austrian Institute for Trade Cycle Research, Vienna 
Research program (RF 35164, 37104}. 0 ee ee eee e cee eee recede . 
Dutch Economic lastitute, Rotterdam, Netheriands 
Research program (RF 36076)... eee ccc ne ccc were reser ee reeserananens 
Geneva Research Center, Switzerland 
Collaborative study of commercial policy (RF 38095). 0.0... cc cae ce eee eee 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Research on problems of the business cycle (RF 35083). 0.0.0... cc cae ee ees 
Industrial Relations Counselors, New York City 
Study of railroad retirement systems (RF 36094). .......,..... 0006 bbseeaee 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 
Analytical research work of the Financial Section and Economic Intelligence 
Service (RF 33023, 37216) 0 0. cc cc ce ccc erecta ececereueeeepaags 


APPROPRIATIONS 


£7 500.00 


17,952.72 


20,844.81 
12,416.44 
50,000.00 

2,500.00 


4,000.00 


146,260.02 
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PAYMENTS 


ee ee ee ee 


31.507 56 


4,438 .24 
4,456.83 
5,000.00 
2,439.45 


Cr. 181.27 


40,002.01 


OTP 
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London and Cambridge Economic Service, England 
Research on business cycle (RF 37067) 2.0... cece cee cus ea eer eneeaeaes - 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New York City 
Planning and research in field of finance (RF 37139) . 
National institute of Economic and Sacial Research of Great Britain, London 
Toward general budget (RF 37049). 0... 0.0.0... cece eae ee eens benaeeses 
Ontario Medical Association, Welland, Ontario 
Development of medical relief records (RE 37016} 0.0... cee ets 
Social Science Research Council, New York City 
Committee on Social Security 
General budget (RF 35115)... ce cece teen ence ce er eetrssacaseanaes 
Organizing exploratory studies, conferences, or small projects in the field of 
social security (RF 38064) . 0.0... eee cette teen eer emanate neeeetens 
Study of state unemployment compensation administration (RF 37086, 38101) 
Study of mobility of labor and unemployment (RF 37105) ..............6. 
Study of unemployment relief policies in New Jersey (RF 36124) .......... 
Work in the field of social security (RF 37070) .. 
State Charities Aid Association, New York City 
Establishing loca) citizens public welfare committees in New York State (RF 
BILL). eae cca v cnc cee ceeescceca cee ceeuaecetceveneepneesticcueees 
University of Louvain, Belgium. institute of Economics 
Business cycle research (RF 33010, 36115) .............000005- ave eeeaaaes 
General budget (RF 38102)............0008 beh eae e eee eee aeunens bees 
University of Oxford, England 
Business cycle research (RF 37015) ., 
University of Sofia, Bulgaria. Statistical Institute of Economic Research 
General budget (RF 35077, 37U1G) .. 0. ccc ccc een e eee eee eepeseuns 


ee 


Pe ee ee 


$13,758.75 


70,000.00 


150,000.00 


15,826.49 


35,600.00 
15,000.00 
40,000.00 
8 000.00 
3,239.93 
60,000.00 
80,000.00 


3,618.56 
14,000.00 


10,804.62 


26,413.23 
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$4,930.32 
16,284.06 
23,033.75 


11,681.01 


35,006.00 


4,000.06 
20,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,805.11 
15,000.00 


22,155.04 


2,475.72 


6,426.07 


$580 04 
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EXHIBIT H—-Continued 


Socl1aL ScreNcEs—Coutinued 


Public Administration 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Development of standards for training public welfare officiats (RF 38014)....... 
American University, Washington, D.C, 
Training program in public administration (RF 35082). ........... 2.0 ce sees 
Training program for government employees of Latin-American countries (RF 
$8063). oe eee eee eee eta e nee b en baneenernseneeteatstneneugeneeees 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Concurrent study of Nationai Industrial Recovery Administration (RF 33067, 
SEOTS) cece ect eee e ete aeeeeuen enrages eaausateesaaseetareaes 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Program of training and research in public administration (RF 36093).......... 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Graduate School of Public Administration 


Development of organization and program {RF 37002)...............085 
Program of consultants (RF 38062) 00.0.0... 0 ccc cea eee a secre saeavets 
Training in public service (RF 35078) ........ 0... cc cc naccareceeeceresas 


National Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
Training of personnel attached to federal services (RF 35138, 37085, 38047).... 
Training of administrative personnel for the Indian Service (RF 37106}....... 
Pacific Northwest Council of Education, Planning, and Public Administration 
Administration, research, and publication (RF 38048). ..........--......005 


APFPROFRIATIONS 


$36,000.00 
2,000.00 


18,000.00 


2,623.42 
38,679.48 
57,066.55 
20,000.00 
41,086.51 


125 ,000.00 
49,500.00 


74,500.00 
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PAYMENTS 


$11,250.00 


2, 000.00 


3,600.00 


900.00 


7,456.06 


Se ee 


11,392.99 


26,747 .34 
13,500.90 


127,000.00 


—sz 


TLV 
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Social Science Research Council, New York City 
Public Administration Committee 
General expenses, exploratory studies, conferences, and small projects (RF 


55114, 36140, 38035). cn ce ee ee ee ete be ney eaees 
Study of the administrative organization of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


$127,101.54 


(RF 36040) 02... teeta ceca eet crane nea ppaeetrages 13,000.00 
Study of work of agencies engaged in municipal or government research (RF 
Le Sr 7,200.00 
Survey of programs of training in public administration (RF 37065) ........ &, 750.00 
Survey and appraisal of council-manager form of local government (RF 37066) 14,000.02 
Study of administrative methods of Department of Agriculture (RF 37140) ... 35,960.00 
Spelman Fund of New York, New York City 
Support of work in public administration (RF 35199, 38049) ....... 0.0... ae, 2,400,000 .00 
Syracuse University, New York. School of Citizenship and Publie Affairs 
Research and iraining (RF 32037, 95139) ..... 0. cece ee eee ce bea eras , 23,500.00 
University of Chicago, Ilinvis 
37,500.00 


Training and research in public administration (RF 32035, 38091). .......... 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 

Training in public administration (RF 32036). .......... 00. cece ec euenn ges 2,500.00 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Program of training for the public service (RF 36063) ...0..0000.. 00.00 aee 55,000.00 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. School of Government 

Development of program (RF 38033) . 0... cea cece nea naeeunes 36,000.00 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. Bureau of Public Administration 

Program of service and research (RF 36066). 0.0.0 .00. 000 ccc cee s ees aererens 25,000.00 
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$64,586.34 
8,347.96 


Le ee 


9,333 32 
13,924.65 


300,000.00 
16,000.00 
25,000.00 

2,500.00 
20,000.00 
6,000.00 


9 445 .47 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


Socia, Scmences-—Continued 
Internationa] Relations 
Agricultural economics. World-wide study (RF 35081} . 
American Geographical Society, New York City 
Preparation and publication of Millionth Map of Hispanic America (RI35028). 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto, Ontario 
Research and educational activities (RF 36075). . 
Canton of Geneva, Switzerland. Department of Public Instruction 
Graduate Institute of International Studies. Maintenance (RF 29136, 38045) .. 
Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Paris, France 
Research in international relations (RF 35136) . 
General budget (RF 38046), 0... ccc scree eee ccc crete raps usureceanevscuns . 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York City 
Work of American Coordinating Committee of the International Studies Confer- 
ence (RF 38034)........ 20. cccsecteerrseaeserteeecteeens ba acanenaues 
Research program (RF 35189, 38015)... ccc cece nce ce easeeeesaunetess 
Foreign Policy Association, New York City 
Support of experimental educational program (RF 36138)...............0005 
Support of Research Department (RF 35188, 38106). ............0.000005- , 
Support of Department af Popular Education (RF 37119). ........... 0005, . 
Geneva Research Center, Switzerland 
General research budget (RF 36113, 37068). ....-- 0.0. c cece esac ee saees 


be i ee 


ee ee ee 


Eee ee rrr AL Sot ELT SNE ar 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$3,005.87 
5,000.00 
6,551.47 
666,873.78 
20,000 .00 
102,000.00 
24,000.00 
90,000 .00 
4,280.06 
100,000.00 
75,000.00 


44,850.00 
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PAYMENTS 


$3 ,000 .00 

4,953.12 
73,456.90 
20,000 .00 


ee ee ee a 


12,000.06 
25,000.00 


4,280.06 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 


17,835.42 


bay 
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Harvard University and Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Research in the field of international relations (LS 993)...... 
[nstitute of Economica and History, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Budget of International Relations Section {RF 36211, 38065)...........005. 
Institute of Pacific Relations 
American Council, New Yorke City, General expenses (RF 35187, 38108)...... 
International Secretariat. Studies of issues invelyed in present sitnation in the 


Far East (RF 38013)... ccc cece cence e case ena be ase see cnabbeaennges 
Pacific Council, Honolulu, Hawaii. General expenses and research program (RF 


$5186, BSLOT). ec cccc ccc ssceacccaceeunacvveecaceeees beveeevanes _— 

International Information Committee, Stockholm, Sweden 

Research and popular education in international problems (RF 38001)....... . 
International Institute of Inteflectual Cooperation, Paris, France 

Maintenance and conferences (RF 37117). 0.0.00. 2c veces cuceuvecceuctvaces 

Danubian Economic Study (RF S7118}...........:cccae cao etseceruseauees 
International Studies Conference 

Special grants in aid (RF SG0U7). 0... cece nee rete e sees eset veneens 
John Casimir University, Lwow, Poland, Institute of Constitutional and Interna- 

tional Law 

Research on problems of international relations (RF 35190)..............02, 
League of Nations, Fiecal Committees 

Study of international double taxation problems (RF 33004)..............65 
Library of International Relations, Chicago, Iiinois 

Genera} budget (RF 36095)... 0... a cece ne ee cece ete taateecerras 


ee ee ee 
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$144,802 .01 
22,755.51 
45,000.00 
90,000.00 

120,900.00 
22 000.00 


100 , 000.00 
25,000.00 


2,982.07 


7,000.00 
27 829.68 


28,750.00 


$18,059.58 
3,781.08 
15,000.00 
12,791.27 
40,000.00 
7,782.10 


50,900.00 
12,000.00 


56.55 


7,000.00 
3,771.78 


$,750 00 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


SOCIAL SCIENCES— Continued 
International Relations—Continued 
Norwegian Committee for International Studies, Oslo 
Development of program of research and popular education in international 


problems in Norway (RF 37102}... 0.0.0. c sce ee scene euacuceueeuuers 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, England 

Research program (RF 37004)...... ccc cece eee cueee rer esunaeaeereseuaes 

Survey of refugee problem (RF 37087). .0...0... 0. ccc eee cc ees cee enter eens 


Study of workings of Geneva Convention in Upper Silesta (RF 37103)........ 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

Research in international relations (RF 35079). 0.0.2.0... cc cece cesceccaunes 

General 

Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 

General research program (RF 36062). 0.0.0.0. .0 ccc cacceeeu ea ueucssguruas 
Grants in aid in the fields of social security, international relations, and public ad- 

ministration (RF 35089, 35192, 36150, 37127, 38096, 38111)..............00. 
lnstitute of Economic and Social Research, Paris, France 

Establishment and support (RF 33072) .....0 0.0 cece tetera eee 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New York City 

General research program and expense of office of Executive Director (RF 36064) 






nid ciliahnineesiaielliemPmmnitin 


ey oat 5 a te Ei hen 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$23 113.21 
180,145.00 
22,518.75 
19 200,00 


45,000.00 


112,500.00 
286,440.87 
177,957.25 


155,970.78 
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$5,639.73 
39,445 .00 
22,518.75 

9,861 .25 


29,000.00 


75,000.00 
73,252.08 
40,767.15 


89,720.78 


guy 
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= See em rs 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Research in field of housing (RF 37001) ....... 0.0 c cee e cece eee eee eeeee . 
Social Science Research Council, New York City 
General budget (LS 875)... 00... . ccc cect etree etree eseeeeterernsnias 
Conferences and planning (RF 31127, 38043)......00.0 0... cca cece eeu ueeas 
General research projects (RF 31126)... 0.0.0... 0. ccc ccc ee cee eee eeneen 
Grante in aid of research (RF 36038, 37050, 38044)......0.....0..0.00000 00, 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation 
Former program (RF 34044, 34173, 35195)... 0. cee eee ee cee eenees 
In fields of social security, international relations, and public administration 
(RF 35088, 35191, 36146, 37131, 38115). acces eer etecee 
Social Science Research Council, New York City (RF 35039, 36037, 37051}..... 
Former Program 
American Statistical Association, Washington, D.C. 
Genera] budget (RF 35197}... 00 ccc cc cee ce eee een ewaneeanenanes 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Work in the social sciences (RF 35070). 0.0... .- ccc cree ces tee nen cece eees 
Canadian National Commitice for Mental Hygienc, Toranto, Canada 
Development of training centers foradvanced students (RF 30088).......... 
Program of mental hygiene and social research in Canadian universities (RF 
10S deve peeseneetanyeaaas 
Columbia University, New York City 
Research in the social sciences (RF 30036-37),. 0... 0.00.00 cc cca cusp ee arenes 
Grants in Aid 
Europe (REF 34174, 35196)..... ......, ebay c ae ace tense eeereenesrtaetags 


$63,895.64 
66, 250,00 
223,025.97 
106,416.46 
101,600.00 
72,733.33 
390,365.70 
241,710.04 
9,000.00 
13,500.00 
5,784.94 
3,013.12 
144,571.02 


2,202.84 
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$19,613.68 


34,999.98 
44,709.66 
9, 838,43 

24,118.23 
71,671.12 
77,692.42 
37,485 16 
4,500.00 

7,500.00 

Cr. .40 


58, 763 08 


702 .08 
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APPROPRIATIONS PAYMENTS 
SociaL Sclences— Continued 
Former Program-—tContinued 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Research in anthropology (RF 36035).......... abate sede terataaaaees $10,000.00 $7,500.00 

Research in the social sciences (RF 32032, 38086)....0.....ccceceeeeaecsaen , 217,500.89 50,069.72 
Institute of Economics and History, Copenhagen, Denmark 

General budget (RF 36110)... 0.0. cece ce cecceecceaeutsasatanseteeeteens 8,243.39 3,370.79 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, London, England 

General budget (RF 35085).....-.... eae een bbureutepernaseats bate eeres 20,000.00 15,000.00 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, California 

Research in the social sciences (RF 37069)... 0.0... c ce cece eect eet eens $2,500.00 20,000.60 
London School of Economics and Political Science, University of London, England 

Research fund (RF 35067}. 0.0... 000020 pe aeceeeaaaes Leeeneeenecerseeees 18,006.00 15,000.00 

Library development (RF 310380). ......-.....0.ccecacteseeees babeeeeeees 30,442.62 7,516.42 

Improving facilities for research and postgraduate teaching (RF 31031)...... 30,000.00 30,000.00 

Purchase of land for expansion of school plant (RF 31028)...........0000065 58,127 66 23,987.28 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 

Research in the social sciences (RF 36078). 02... cece eee eect eeereens 25,294 84 12,436.17 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New York City 

international study of the history of prices (RF 29138, 33113)............... 11,765.48 Cr. 20.70 
New York School of Social Work, New York City 

General budget (RF 32043)... 000.00. c ccc ace cece en ce cceccuvevscentetes 22,500.00 12,360.00 
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Polish Academy of Sciences, Cracow. Economic Institute 

Research program (RF 35076). ....0.. 00. ccc cece eee nsec reeteeeneereas 
Rumanian Institute of Social Sciences, Bucharest 

General administration and research program (RF 35071)............0200005 
Social Science Research Council, New York City 

Instruction in agricultural economics (RF 30104)... 0.00. ee ec eee 

Study of population redistribution (RF 34001)... 0.00.0... ce ec c cae cas 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. School of Social Work 

General budget (RF 32044)... 0... ccc cee eva necserseserevespeseuuseuvesane 
University of Catifornia, Berkeley. Institute of Social Sciences 

Research (RF 35068). ...... ccc cee cece e cece eect ee en eeet eee bssasenes 
University of Chicago, Ilfinots 

Aid ta social écience facilities (RF 31133, 35087)........ 000 cc cee ee 

Local community research (RF 32131). 0... cere teen eee 

School of Social Service Administration 

Gencral endowment (RF 34057),.......,. beeen eee a beac e eee ere te eene 
Current expenses (RF 34058, 34059)......... bev ceaeeeueeunteneenaetess 

University of Manchester, England 

Economic Research Department (RF 35075). ........ 060 e ewes Laeeenaes 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Program in the social eciences (RF 35069) ........ ccc ec eee seresaeranaees 
University of Oslo, Norway. Institute of Economica 

Research program (RF 36212)... 0. ccc eee e eee e este eee eee beneeeenneae 
University of Oxford, England 

Development of program in the social sciences (RF 94154). ........,.505 bees 


$3,630.00 
1,000.00 


4,140.83 
4,390.02 


9,000 .00 
22,500.00 


150,000 .00 
31,522.50 


360,000.00 
46,294.75 


5,000.00 
22,500.00 
18, 000.00 


74,442.07 
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$1,630.00 
1,000.00 


4,090.38 
3,761 .9f 


2,000.00 


12,500.00 


ped ate er et eek 
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21,294.75 
3,500.00 
12,500.00 


a es 


24,715.63 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


SOciAL SCIENCES — Continued 
Former Program—Costinsued 
University of Paris, France 
Research in the social sciences (RF 35072). ..000 00. c cc ee cece eee enean 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. Industrial Research Department 
Support (RF 35074) 2. cece cee cee ence ee cee nee eee anon 
University of Stockholm, Sweden 
General research program in the social sciences (RF 36092) ...........,.0005 
Special faculty appointment in the social sciences (RF 35073) ............... 
Translation and publication of recent studies in Social Science Institute {RF 
BTIOL) ccc cece c ence eet e eee e ee nee ee renee bbetebeanerres 
University of Texas, Austin 
Research in the social sciences (RF 32030, 37003) ...... 0... 0c cece uc cae nees 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Research in the social sciences (RF 34175) 0... cece cree este cease 
Welfare Council of New York City. Research Bureau 
Support (RF 36139)... cca e enews eee tee reer tester ertartrsnaees 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. School of Applied Social Sciences 
Support (RF 32042)... ccc cece eee e cree ber cae ee steerer taeteetuaaeas 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. institute of Human Relations 
Research in psychology, child development, and social sciences (RF 29008).... 


1938 
APPROPRIATIONS PAYMENTS 


$72,181.18 $18,750.00 


22,500.00 12,500.00 
9,000.00 $,000,00 
2,750.00 bees . 

10,000.00 16,600.00 

38 , 333.33 17,895 .76 

11,250.00 6,250.00 

99 , 600.06 45 000.00 

11,250.00 6,250.00 


225 , 000.00 150,000.00 
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HuMANITIES 


Drama 
Carclina Art Association 
General expenses of Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, South Carolina (RF 38051) $15,000.00 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Work in drama (RF 36002). 0.0.0.0... ccc cena ecuarecscecaneueeereenetuen 7,500.00 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, California 
Development of program of School of Drama (RF 37006) ...............05. 17,500.00 
National Theatre Conference, Cleveland, Chic 
Genera] expenses and royalty fee for noncommercia! productions (RF 38054)... 15,000.00 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Development of School of Drama (RF 36073).........0.- ccc ccc ene eacuas 7,500.00 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil} 
Development of drama as a college and regional activity (RF 35061, 37028, 
BBOSO) occ ccc ccc cececcctevanneeevevneeeeuanatuuseesuueetteeueeueey 51,799.37 
Washington State Theatre, Seattle 
Touring of dramatic productions (RF 36052)........ 0. .cce eee cece een teres 8,000.00 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, Department of Drama and Theatre 
Development (RF 35062). .... 0. ccc ccc eee ee ete een e eee ners eeues 2,500.00 
Reconsiruction of building (RF 38052). ....... 0... ccca cece ue een ceecpess 35 ,000 .00 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Development of library in Department of Drama (RF 35092}.........0.006. 3,754.69 
Aid in acquiring and operation of a motion picture camera for the use of the De- 
partment of Drama (RF 36096)... 0.0. cc ce ccc eee ea panaeanes § 000 .00 
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$2,500.00 
5,000.00 
7,500.00 
3,500.00 


4,874.61 


20,987.83 
#,000.00 


2,500.00 
35,000.00 


1,559.29 


1,500.00 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


HuMANITIES— Contenued 
Libraries and Museums 
American Library Association, Chicago, Iinoie 
Aid in connection with the General Catalogue of the Bibliothique Nationale (RF 
1117) 
Project in microphotography at Paris. Exposition and i in Great Britain (RF 
ky { |) } a Dene ueesaearenaeenes sua enna ceravenvees 
British Library Association, London 
¥or establishing a service of information on library practice (RF 35060)........ 
British Museum, London, England 
To enable the Museum to offer to American libraries, at a discount, subscriptions 


te the new edition of its Catalogue of Printed Books (RF 29086, 30076)....... 

Additional service in connection with the new edition of the Catalogue of Printed 

Books (RF 20087)... ..ccccccssecacceees buceereeeerenace Leda eeeeeeatens 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York 

Training of museum personnel (RF 35216).........0.050055 bese va cenaseaes 
Buffalo Museum of Science, New York 

Training museum personne] (RF 37071). 0.0... ccc eee ees baa aeseneuse 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Microfilm copies of foreign newspaper files (RF 38090). ..... eee eneateaaes 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Equipping and operating laboratory of microphotography (RF 38002}.,...... 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$30,000.00 
6,000.00 
2, 234 04 


88,066.05 
3,000, 68 
460.02 
43,750.06 
6,000.00 


35,000.00 
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Cr, 140.16 


Cr. 30.13 


2,103.26 
880.95 

Cr. 616.85 
25,000.00 
2,000.00 


35 , 000.00 


GLP 
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National Central Library, London, England 
Establishment of Bureau of American Bibliography (RF 37059), 
National Library of Peiping China 
Support of Quarieriy Budletin of Chinese Bibleography (RF 35150)...........04. 
Development of library services (RF 36072) ....0. 00.00 cece sec e eee eee ees 
New York Museum of Science and Industry, New York City 
Development of new methods of museum exhibition (RF 35151)............, 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Index of Christian Art (RF 38100) . 
Society of the Friends of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, France 
Expenses of printing the General Catalogue (RF 29089, 34094, 35134)......., 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Cataloguing collections of museum of the Middle American Research Institute 
(RF 38098}.. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Development of library resources (RF 38089). 0.0.2... 0.00 ccc ccc cece es 
University of Oxford, England 
Bodleian and other Itbraries, Development (RF 31121)... 
Radio and Fijm 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
Establishment of a motion picture department (RF 35090)...,.. Leben eee 
General support of Film Library (RF 38055)... 0... ce ccc cence ce ucee 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C, 
Latin-American radio broadcasts (RF 37088)... 0.00... ee cae eve vacueas 
Princeton University, New Jersey. School of Public and International Affairs 
Study of value of radio to listeners (RF 37072)... 0. ccc. ccc ccvacucvcceueues 


t+ FF tt BPP BR oP ee 
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$16 , 984 00 


1,875.00 
15,506.00 


10,000.00 
50,900, 00 


4,824 90 


10, 000.00 
16,000.08 
1,488 , 658.08 
10,975.00 
70,000.00 
4,000.00 


50,250.00 


$2,794.95 


750.00 
Cr. 2,000.00 


10,000.00 


je b ap nee 4 


1,000.00 


5,000.00 
{1,216.00 
273,980.26 
10,975.00 
35,000.00 
3,941.99 


37,500.00 
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EXHIBIT H—Continued 


HUMANITIES —Continued 
Radio and Film—Contianed 
University Broadcasting Counctl, Chicago, Iinois 
Developing radio programs of educational and cultural value (RF 37073)..... 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts 
Development of radio programs of educational and cultural value (RF 38056, 
36051)... 
Studies of American Culture 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City 
Collection of materials on arts of the Ametican Indian (RF 38032)........... 
Authors’ Leagne of America, New York City 
Preparation of a series of American plays (RF 36124}... 0.0.0. ccc scan cence 
University of Alaska, College, Alaska 
Aid in the production of a history of the Territory of Alaska (RF 36074}........ 
Latin-American and Far Eastern Interests 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C. 
Chinese and Japanese studies (RF 37096)........0ccaccecacecceeenrerseure 
Cataloguing American collections of Chinese and Japanese books (RF 37120).. 
Handbook of Latin American Studtes (RF 38012)... . 2-0... eee eee eee evens 
Summer seminars in Far Eastern studies (RF 38088).........00. 20.02 e eee eee 
International Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland, Children’s Literature 
Section 
Studies in Latin-American countries (RF 38003),.........- 


ba in i ee i i | es be ee 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$52 , 500.00 


105,000.00 


6,500.00 
5,022.69 
4,250.00 
10,000.00 
60,000.00 


15,000 .00 
7,500.00 


12,000.00 
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PAYMENTS 


$27 500.00 


28 ,000 .00 


6,500.00 
3,696.97 
4,250.00 


5,656.19 
4,579.60 


ee ee 


Por 
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Claremont Colleges, California 

Materials for courses in Far Eastern subjects (RF 36001)..............0005- 
Columbia University, New York City 

Studies of English usage at the Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 

College (RF 35063)... 0. ccc cece cece eee eae tenes baw eet eee netage es 

Japanese studies (RF 371 1) 

Books and teaching matcrials ia Far Eastern languages {RF 38030)......... . 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 38087)... 0.0. cca cence aes 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Translating, abstracting, and indexing works on orjental art (RF 35120)...... 
Justitute of Pacific Relations, American Council, New York City 

Experiments in intensive teaching of Chinese language (RF 3$182).......... : 


Library of Congress, Washington, D.C, 
Development of Far Eastern Center in the Division of Orientalia (RF 35091).... 


Orthological Institute, London, England 

Research in the Chinese and Japanese languages in relation to Basic English 

(RE 35181)... cc k cece cae nee ee taeee ses eensaeurreenasneen beneans 

Orthological Institute, Peiping, China 

General expenses (RF 37012)...00 0.0.0 ccc cece cee cece ce et ee ten eeesenes 
Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 36033)..... 0.00.00. ccc ee ee cee ees 
Princeton University, New Jersey 

Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 36034, 38029),,.......... beeen eee 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada 

Teaching and research in Far Bastern subjects (RF 37120}..........0-..00005 


$1,000.00 


4,393.52 
7,500.00 
25,000.00 
15,000.00 
2,808.61 
6,695 .00 


4,300.00 


16,891.25 
19,500.00 

2,900.00 
20,250.00 


25,600.00 
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$1,000.00 


4,393 52 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 
1,750.00 
1,200.00 
6,500.00 


4,500.00 


i 


16,106.88 
10,866.40 
1,750.00 
1,850.00 
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EXHIBIT H—Coutinued 


HUMANITIES— Continued 
Latin-American and Far Eastern Interests— Continued 
Tulane Untyersity, New Orleans, Louisiana. Department of Middle American Re- 
search 
Survey of archives and libraries in Centra] America and the West Indies (RF 
AT C4 rr 
University of Chicago, Illinots 
Development of new materials for teaching Chinese languages and literature 
CREF 36122) ccc ccc ceca cece etree ea eet n bebe ea tatecacaarereeeenrees 
Books and teaching materiais in Far Eastern languages (RF 38031).......... 
University af Colorado, Boulder 
Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 36117).......6.0.0.. 00 cee cee eee 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 38028)... 2.0... cece cc eee ewes 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Development of Chinese studies (RF 37026)...0....0.0 0.0.0.0 c cee cere eee 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 35065, 35184, 36147, 37132, 
Rta 0 : 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C, 
Fellowships and research aid prantsin the field of humanistic studies (RF 36141} 
Authors" League of America, Inc., New York City 
Fellowships (RF 38053)... 0.0.00. c cca race cence eee e ue eueeeeeteuaratueas 


SN el el 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$8,500.00 
19,000.00 
25,000.00 

4,000.00 
15,000.00 
25,800.00 


229 512.6] 
22,900 ,00 


25,000 .00 
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PAYMENTS 


$8,500.00 


6,000.00 
5,000.00 


3,000.00 
2,900.00 


9,200.00 


74,204 .36 
15,000.00 


1,500.00 


oO 
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General 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C. 


Expenses of planning committees (RF 36141). ....... 600 (ec c ee ceeee ee 


General activities ORF 94157, 35168, 38105)... ee ee ee eee aes 
American National Committee on International Intellectual Cooperation, New 


York City 

Committee on Copyright (RF 38066). 2.0.0.0. ee ee ete et aees 
Grants in Aid (RF 35064, 35185, 36109, 36151, 37128, 38112)................. 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, Paris, France 

Toward general budget, increasing distribution of publications, and expenses of 


next Congress (RF 37141)... 000. cc cc ce cece te ee et eaenereareneanes 
Former Program 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C. 
Completion of Linguistic Atlas of New England (RF 37097). ....0.. 0.000000. 
American School of Classical Studice, Athens, Greece 
Fellowships in archaeology in connection with the excavation of the Athenian 
Agora (RF 38097}. cc cece cect eee eee eee eminent be teeter eee e reins 
Muscum to house objects excavated at the Agora (RF 37089) eeu eeeeeeanes 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Baghdad, Iraq, and Jerusalem, Palestine 
Current expenses (RF 36061). 00.00.0000 ccc cece cee eee een eee eens 
Endowment (RF 36061}. ...0. 0... ccc cece ee ee ee ta esac ee ee eee wteeneues 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Completion of Spenser project (RF 37007)....... 00.000. 000.000 cece eae 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
Research in the humanities (RF 35029)...... 


Ce 9 


$22,500.00 
147 , 542,06 


23,509.00 
190, 828.00 


16,800.00 
5,000.00 
25,000.00 


($0,000.00 


12,500 .00 
120,576.50 


2,000.00 


22,500.00 
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$15,000.00 
32,768.39 


{5,000.00 
47,310.06 


7,000.00 


§, 000.00 


oa * = FFF Fe 
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7,500.00 
36,068 .04 


1,995.59 


15,000.00 
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EXHIBIT H-—-Continued 


Humanirms—Continued 
Former Program—Contiaued 
University of London, England. School of Oriental Studies 
Research in African linguisties (RF 36003). ......0 0. ccc cee eee 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Research in humanities (RF 35033} ......... ccc cece cece cae eeenetascancs . 
CHina PRoGeam 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, New York City 
Emergency grants to private universities and colleges in China (RF 38078). .... 
Chinese Mass Education Movement 
General budget (RF 37041, 38075)... 00.0202. 0e- ce eee eater cataarnsesueaees 
Chinese Ministry of Education, Nanking 
Expenses of a Commission on Medical Education (RF 37046, 38075). .......... 
Emergency Fund (RF 37124). . 0.0... ccc cccesescectcsaraceeaeucseuseerrsguns 
Fellowships. Foreign and loca! (RF 36080, 37047, 38076). 2.00... cece eee eee 
Nankai University, Tientsin, China. Institute of Economics 
General budget (RF 37039, 38075)... 0. ccc cee eee tec snne eee eaereteerene 
Ministry of Industry and Agriculture, Nanking, China. National Agricultural Re- 
search Dureau 
Insect control work {RF 37044, 38075)... ccc ewe ttt c ese eeaetesaeees 
National Central University, Nanking, China. Callege of Agriculture 
Development of work in animal husbandry and veterinary preventive medicine 
(RF 37043, 38075). 0.0.0.0 ccc ccc ee cence cence rere erreeraetstreeeeas 


+ r 
- ad - * 
Sn ee ian ee ee eee 


APPROPRIATIONS 


$11,904 58 


3,750.00 


85,000.00 
$1,778.93 
15,787.71 
25,000.00 
155,192.41 


12,153 93 


13,624.53 


6,116.36 
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$8,273.34 


3,750.00 


85,000.00 
17,561 .63 
7,178.82 
7,500.00 
49,793 .62 


G, 169,66 


5,774.96 


3,409.65 


gt? 
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National Health Administration of China, Nanking 

Training of health personne] (RF 37045, 38075}... 00. cece rv ec ae cece ncees 
National Rural Administration Training Institute 

Expenses (RF 38075)... cc cece ete tee eet es tera tant ep eet ee epeeeaes . 
North China Council for Rural Reconstruction 

Toward expenses (RF 37038)... 2.0.0.0 .0e cece eee eetees Odea becca be ebadas 
Research and Developmental Ald (RF 37048, 37142, 38076) been eeeeeaueeeeunpas 
University of Nanking, China. Departments of Agricultural Economics and Science 

General budget (RF 37042, 38075)... ace cee cae eee es esas seen btadebaees 
Yenching University, Peiping, China, College of Public Affairs 


General budget (RF 37040, 38075)...... ccc ccccceccccccevecseceeetcuncceces 
MiscELLANEGUS 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta, Georgia 
General budget (LS 999)... ee. eee babes eee ue ee beabtubinteseceuceneaes 
Exchange Fund (RF 33082, 35100}. 0.0... 00sec reece seers ese e es eeeeeee 
History of The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 37037)... 0.00 cr cceencceeseeereeereas 


Playground and Recreation Association of America, New York City 

General budget (LS 1000)... 0... ccc eee eet ene teen rete c cere cen ergenas 
Special Research Aid Fund for European Scholars (RF 35135, 35153, 36090, 37000, 

33092) .. 
State University of lowa, lowa City 

Work in child study and parent education (LS 932)... 00... ccsecccesavacuancs 
Travel funds in aid of selection of personnel for teaching and resea rch (RF 36088), . 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Child study and parent education (LS 933-34). 00... ccc cece e cece eens 


Le ee | 


$72,408.92 


60,000.80 


66,525.20 
35,178 36 


31,600.00 
18,153.93 
50,469.77 
51,131.29 
15,000.00 


60,000.00 


179,450.18 


34,902.01 
9,38) .20 


43,635.57 
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$28 486,60 


9,232.98 


34,981.27 
1§, 322.20 


17,943.71 


8,498.79 


35,036.36 
"2,367.98 
30,000.00 
51,762.76 


44 902.91 
326.50 


9,467 .09 
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EXHIBIT H~—Continued 


1938 
APPROPRIATIONS PAYMENTS 
MiscELLANEOUS—-Continued 
University of Toronto, Canada 
Development of child research and parent education (RF 30054)............... $19, 962.22 $5,000.00 
Visits by individuals and commissions (RF 30101). ..........50 cece eee ees 13,270.74 1,635.41 
ADMINISTRATION 
Scientific Divisions 
W937 ce cette ec erent ea ee teers crue e enero tent eeenanens 63,191 .32 21,483 42 
5 LK, t,o eet eee ee eee ee ee Deere eaten tee ' 558,570.57 502 ,960.77 
rr 544,328.00 va cceeeees 
General 
0 33,889.59 16,729.51 
1S Sc 291,650.37 245 715.38 
1S 282,592.00  ...... tans 
$38,975,243 .96 
Unused Balances of Appropriations Allowed te Lapse 
The Rockefelier Foundation. .......0.0.0.00.0 0c cc ccc cere eee ens $734 ,923 .74 
Internationa) Health Division............ ee ee 96,589 46 $31,513.20 
Toral Nev APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. ......0..0..000000 00003 Laban eteus $38 143,730.76 $12,759, 730.74 
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REFunDs ON Prigk YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Council on Foreign Relations (RF 36036) ........ .. . .. 
Egypt. Hookworm Studies (1H 29086). 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (RF 32114}. 
Harvard University (RF 33080)... 2. 9... 
Jamaica, Yaws and Syphilis (1H 31164}.... 
Johns Hopkins University (RF 36068)......... tok a . 

National Central University, Nanking (RF 36047) . wae 


+e Ff 2 8 4 doe eek 


ee ee 


Fn 8 & * F 4 


ee, ee ee | 


National Institute of Health of the United States Public Health Service GH $4068), 


Natjonal Research Council {RF 34172). 
National Research Council (RF 32109}. . a nee ne 
National Research Council (RF 33121) . teas 
Northwestern University Medical School (RF 35011). 

Paris Office. Building (RF 21151)...........5.. 

Prussian State Library (RF 32102)............-6 06005 ; 
Puerto Rico. Anemia (TH 3116$)...... .. bee weet ge 
State University of Iowa (RF 35149),,.... Lo 
University of Michigan (RF 35046), ......,.....0 05, 
University of Stockholm (RF 35073}........ ccc e eee e ce as Lk tee anes 
University of Wisconsin (RF 36101}.....0.0..0 0.02 2 pee e ete cece ne ce ne eee 
Vassar College (RF 37027)... 6.0 -- cae eee cae 
Western Reserve University (TH 36013)... 0.0... cee ce cee ee conn eeens 
Yale University (LS 900). 0... ccc ences cpa even eeeaa bo bee envpeuteees 
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$1,189.73 


258.49 


3,220.25 
5,000.00 


496.75 


3,074 74 


2,50 
$72.35 


1,715.30 


104.07 
$40.79 
105 .35 
95 .89 
180.08 
75.00 
44.58 


2,004.52 


321.73 
272.26 

68.51 
132.55 


1,433.50 


$22,008.94 
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EXHIBIT I 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH DIVISION 


Desienations Duninc 1938, ox Unraip BaLances aS at December 31, 1937 
on Priok Year DESIGNATIONS, AND PAYMENTS THEREON Durince 1938 


CoNTROL AND InvEsTIGATION oF Speciric Diskases 
Anemia 
Puerto Rico 


1937 (1H 36102)......... ccc eccvceaecesctvucesesuces 
1938 (IH 37038)... 0.0.0.0 cc cece eee ee bebacecaeecees 


Hookworm 
Control 
Africa 
Egypt 


1936 (1H 35219). 0... .cccsee cece ecuceeacececcees 
1937 (IH 36077)......ccccceasvcceuseuceeeveree 
1938 (1H 37039),.....2.. ccc ee ee ee beccsuneueeass 


Europe 
Cc 


Investigations 
Africa 
E 


Ypras 
1937 (IH 36408)...... 00. c cece eee cseeesovenee. 


gypt 
1936 (1H 35120).,... re tera eenees 
1937-38 (TH 36080, 37036). 0... 0c seer e reves enee 


PRIOR 


DESIGNATIONS 


$1,476.43 


auebe beeper t 


1,284.59 
964,80 


641.70 


331.77 
5,627.56 


1938 


DESIGNATIONS 


a ee 


Ce ee ee 


eee eee ee 
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PAYMENTS 


$1,090.46 
2,270.96 


ee ee 


ee ee 
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United States 
Florida 
1937-38 (TH 36078)... ccc eet e rete eee ge enes 
johns Hopkins University. School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Baltimore, Maryland 
1937-38 (1H 36079),......... Lane e ee ayeeesarutseeeneer 
1938-39 (TH 37040). ce et teat ewer nes 
Malaria 
Control 
Caribbean Area 
Central America 
Costa Rica 
1937 CTH 36046). cc cc cee eee enna nee: 
1937-38 (TH 37027, 38007)......... ea eeaeeeeseeeners 
1938-39 (FH 38008}... ceca eter teens 
Guatemala 
1936-37 (JH 34006, 36038)... cee eee eee ee tees 
Panama 
1937 (TH 36081)... cc cc epee ea nees eee 
1938 (TH 37042)... ce eee ete neeneneesens 
Salvador 
1937~38 (TH 3700Q-11). 0. ee ert eee aes 
1938-39 {1H 38038)....... Ledeen cares teeetuneas bans 
Europe. Albania 
1937 (TH 36083).......... Lee ceca eer en eeeeseeveeeeagena 
1938-40 (TH 37089}..........5. eee e er aeuuens beateeeees 


$2,618.44 


ee ee 


266.88 
1,000.00 


ee 


1,400.00 


I 030.62 


1,200.00 


Ce ee ee 


3,059,14 


sehee ter + 


Beek ade ep ae 


1,500.00 


terre ee 


ee ee ee 


20,955.00 
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$2,090.33 


1,183.31 
326.88 


266 88 
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EXHIBIT 1—Coentinued 


PRIOR 1938 1938 
DESIGNATIONS DESIGNATIONS PAYMENTS 


CONTROL AND INVESTIGATION OF SpeciFIC Diskasts— Continued 
Malaria— Condenwed 
Control— Continyed 
South America 
Brazil 
1929-30 (IH 28183, 29217). ....000 00.0 cece eee ees $13 877.19 rr Bo ccs 
Colombia 
1937 (UH 36082)... 0.0. cae cee ee ety ecees 1,285.68 .......... 974, 
The East 
India 
Maclras 
1937-38 (TH 37014)... 00 ccc ee eens 6,300.00 .......... 
United States 
Florida 
1937-38 (JH 37016)... cc cece tweens a on) 3,748.75 
1938-39 (TH 38015)... 00. eee ec eee beet eee ee 5,000.00 284 32 
Investigations 
Caribbean Area 
West Indies 
Cuba 
1937 (TH 36086).... 000 cee eee ee eens 3,376.70 casas eae 3,370.50 
1938-40 (TH 37087)... cece cect eee eee nee eeeaes 18,350.00 4,825.29 
Puerto Rico 
1936-38 (IH 35127). 0.00 cee cece eee eae 798.460  wLo eee . 778.13 


3,227.18 
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Mexico 


* FF b a 


1937-38 (IH 37003)... 
1938-39 (IH 38021)... 
Europe, Africa, and Near East 
Albania, ftaly, and Northern Europe 
1937 GIT 36087)...........4.. ; 
Balkans, Italy, and Northern Europe 
1938 (IH 37044), . 2... ee 
Bulgaria 
1936 (1H 35129)... 
1937 (IH 36088)... 
Cyprus 
1936 (IH 35155)... 
1937 (IH 36089)... 
1938 (FH 37045)... 
Egypt 
1938 (1H 37094, 38039) 
england 
University of Cambridge. Molteno Institute of Parasitology 
1936-39 (JH 36051)..,.... 
Greece 
1936 (TH 35130). .........008 0 cceees 
1937 (IH 36090).,..... Lae 
4938 (1H 37046). 0.66. eke eee ; 


Italy 
Institute of Public Health, Rome. Laboratory 


1937 (IH 36091)........, ce eneycauseuseeereuepereds 
1938-39 (IIT 37092)... 0... ee 


ee 2 9 


ee es 


seen wag 


Pe 


+? F + # pe ee 


167 38 
1,967.10 


1,660 87 


1,040.60 
6,377.15 


beet wenn 
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ee 7 


ee ee ee | 
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8,760.00 


3,000.00 


15,600.00 
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$6,265 .80 


1,382.32 


2,473.87 


11,202.00 
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1,726.18 
6,384.45 


2,427.62 

890.80 
3,896.87 
7,898.98 


15, 754.27 
192 .62 
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EXHIBIT I—Continued 


PRIOR 
DESIGNATIONS 
ConTROL AND INVESTIGATION OF Sprcrric Diseases—Continued 
Malaria—Continued 
Investigations—-Comtnued 
Europe—Continued 
Portugal 
2936 (HEL 35132). 00. a tanec es basaaeee 
2937 (TH 36092). 0 ccc cece rene cnet cnseeges 
1938 (TH 37047)..... 
Spain 
1936 CTH 35133). 00 ccc cece eee e reece eevens . 2,454.06 
The East 
India 
Madras 
1937 (1H 36093)... ck cca creer cece e ewer eeaees 3,433.16 
1938 (JH 37048). 0... cece eee eee bee encevecece cevnceseee 
Mysore 
1936-37 (TH 36031)... ..00 0... cece cena neces cane ean 
South America 
Brazil 
1938 (TH 38028)... cece ence c etter econ a entannees 
United States 
Florida 
1937 (TH 36084). 000.0 cece cece cnet eer neeeees 
1938 (1H 37042).....0..cccec cece eee atueereetepereress 


$1,471.04 
5,407 .63 


Ce 


ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


Ce 


ee ee ee 


14,200.00 
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3,219.44 
10,192.74 


143.78 


3,112.77 
19,925 14 


i 


a one ne, ee ene on Fe 
1938 138k 
DESIGNATIONS PAYMENTS 
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Johns Hopkins University. School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Baitimore, Maryland 
1938-39 (TH 38016)... cece eee re teen entaves 
University of Chicago, Tlinois 
1937 (1H 36085)... cee ee ere eee e tener eanes 
£938 (IH 37043)... cece eee eae ine eae eeene 
Miscellaneous 
Special investigations 
1937 (1H 36017, 37001). 0.0... c eee ence pee naee 
£938 (TH 37031}... cc ccc cece ceca cee beeen ease aeees 
Surveys of the anophelines of the Eastern Mediterranean 
1936-37 (IH 36009)... ccc ccccecseeeeeeucscuvaceuaeces 
Mental Hygiene 
Europe 
Poland. National Department of Health 
Development of a division of mental hygiene in the Warsaw 
School of Hygiene 
1935-36 (UH 35012)... ccc eee cere e tence eeaeane 
United States 
Johns Hopkins University. School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Baltimore, Marytand 
1936-37 (IT) BO0IS). ce cece ete tence bere tateaes 
1937-38 (IH 37025)...... bd baee teens bun ceetetaees Leaees 
T9SB-39 CTH B7OG9) cc cece eee erect ee eee eee 
Tennestee, State Department of Heatth 
1936-38 (EH 36005, 36047)... ccs cece eee e en aeee wastes: 
1938-39 (TH 37050)...... eee eeen beens bee ee ees aeeence 


ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


1,878.68 
16,000.00 


206.65 


794.53 


319.36 
10,700.00 


* a Fe eR te a oe 
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$250.00 
i, 159.99 
851.56 


1,379.44 
9,740.97 
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ht dan ep ee 


10,078.24 
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11,389.37 
3,935.06 
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ContTROL AND INVESTIGA 


Rabies 


Alabama 
1936-37 (1H 36010, 
1938-39 (1H 37081, 
Respiratory Diseases 
Influenza Studies 
Europe 


Hungary 


1936-37 (1H 35063) 
1938 (IH 37052) 


United States 
California 


1938-40 (TH 38014) 


Minnesota 


36034, 36048, 37024)... . 


38013, 38081) 


Remodeling laboratory 


1937 (IH 36049) 


Studies 


1937-39 (IH 37021) 


New York 


1937-39 (TH 36049, 37084) 


New York University 


1938-41 (IH 38023) 


University of Pennsylvania 


1937-38 (1H 36050) 


a ee oe oe 


hi a oe oe oe oe 


i 
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EXHIBIT I—Continued 


PRIOR 
DESIGNATIONS 


Prt eee ee ee 


ee a 


i ee ee | 


5,586.97 
21,680.64 
9,769.00 


i ee ee ee 


7,482.89 


1938 
DESIGNATIONS 


: . 
25 , 230.00 


i ee ee 


ce ee ee 
ee ee 
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1938 
PAYMENTS 


$5,846.23 
9,495 87 


2,992 .33 
2,950.96 


20,000.00 


5,586.97 
10,963 .03 
4,688 .94 
6,500.00 


6,941.45 


oth 


NOTLVYANNOa YLTTAIZMOON AHL 


Studies on the Common Cold 
Columbia University, New York City 
1937-38 (TH 36103)... ccc cca eee pe centre ey 
1938-39 (TH 37051)... ce ee eee evenness . 
Scarlet Fever 
Rumania 
1934-36 (FH 34057, 36042)....... oc cee ees 
1937-33 (1H 36043, 38030).......000. 06 we ke ee 
Smallpox 
Spain 
Study of vaccine virus 
1936 (1H 35444). ce cee ete tae teas 
Syphilis 
United States 
Johns Hopkins University. School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
£937-39 (JH 37617, 37083, 38008). 0... ce ee ee eae 
Tuberculosis 
Caribbean Area 
Tamaica 
Tuberculosis work and rural isolation studies 
1937 (IH 36098). ccc eee eet ees 
1938 (IH 370548)... 0. ceca cece eee cet en seen 
Puerto Rico 
1938-39 (HH 38026)... 0.0... ccc u scan reese ee rneecepenns 


$11,000.00 


| 


2,271.45 
10,579.60 


1,950.08 


1,000.00 


5,698, 20 


Pe ee 


toa bo e Fe eos ot 


a a ee | 


Ce ee ee ee 


TRB Dea ae te 


14,675.00 
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3,450.18 


Pa a ee 


Forte Ra oe te 


8,160.39 


1,256.81 
5,039.12 
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EXHIBIT I—Continued 


ContRoL AnD INVESTIGATION OF SpeciFIC Diseases— Continued 
Tuberculosis— Continued 
Europe 
Austria 
1937 (7H 36099). 0 cee e nent ener eenes ; 
1938-39 CH 37090)... cee eee eee ee ree eee eeens 
United States 
Alabama 
1937 (UH 360906). ccc cece eee eect e tear ateerane 
Committee on Neighborhood Health Development of New York 
City 
1938-41 (UH 38031)... cee cee cece c eee rere cuees 
Consultant 
£93840 (TH 38003)... ccc c cca e cern ec eeeteacens . 
Cornell University Medical College, New York City 
1937-38 (1H 37019-20, 36047). ......0.-.-ccaee ba aeeaeae 
1938-39 (TH 38004).............6. cena ede eee eeeeeanns 
Tennessee 
1937-38 (IH 36097, 37002),............00005 bate een eeaees 
1938-39 (TH 37053)... oc ccc eee reat bee vr eues 
Yellow Fever 
Africa 
1937 (TH 36109)... ccc tre tener eee terens 
1938 (IH 37057)... cee eee cee ete en a eens 


PRIOR 


$7,075.00 


ee | 


Fete et et oe oe 


ae ee ee | 


Se ee ee ee 


| 
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1938 
PAYMENTS 


ee ee ee 
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Europe 
France. Pasteur Institute, Paris 
1936 (IB 35135)....... 
1937 (TH 36095)... .s.ccee eee 
1938 (IH 37056)......... Goan 
South America 
Brazil 
Laboratories 
1934-37 (IH 34116, 36014) 
Control and investigation 
1937 (IH 36094).......... 
1938 (IH 37055, 38022)... 
Colombia 
1937 (TH 36094)... eee ees 
1938 (TH 37055).......0 cc eee . 
Laboratory building 
1938-39 (IH 37030, 39029)........... ene epeeneteeeees 
Other cauntries of South America, including international ad- 
ministration 
1937 (EER 36094, 37012)....... Peed eee netbeans ees bees 
1938 (UH S7055). ceca eee ' 
Collection and Testing of Wild Animals for Use in the Study of 
Diseases of Public Health Interest 
1938-40 (IH 38042, 38080),...... baceseeenes ae wees 
Statistical Analyses of the Recorda of Certain Specific Diseases 


1936-38 (IH 36033) . 


orehaeoea 


ee 2 


eee eae eae 


892 .38 
37,549 39 


10,417.29 


bere ree tt 


15,000.00 


22 439,24 
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ee 
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2,000. 00 
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230, 000.00 
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37, 200. 00 


3,000.00 
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16,300.00 


26,000.00 
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3493 .99 
760.60 
807 57 


892.38 


37 549.39 
173 972.15 


8,674.34 
26,468 .80 


12,986 09 


11,593 38 
16,645.45 


1,218.75 
119.33 
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EXHIBIT I—Continued 4 
ey 
PRIOR 1938 1938 te 
DESIGNATIONS DESIGNATIONS PAYMENTS 
LABORATORIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL Heatra Division at THe 
RockESELLER INSTITUTE FoR MEDICAL REsgarcu, New York City J 
1937 (TH 35063, 36104)... 0... eee e ccc ce cee cece cece eee e ee $4,923.84 9B... cee. $4,878.41 7% 
1938 (IH 37058, 38018)....0.. 00. .cccccccccccccaccsnevarevncues 0 vaneeeenes 112,000.09 98,789.79 
STATE AND Loca, HEALTH SERVICES 5 
Public Health Administration ?. 
Canada a 
Nova Scotia ty 
1937-41 (IH 36022)...-.. cece cceccecsccecevececeecece. 33,400.00 ees eu ea 5,805.05 
Caribbean Area 7 
Central America tr 
Costa Riea. Office in San José ig 
1937 (TH 36057)... ce eee tare treet as 571.48 eee 570.48 S 
1938 (IH 37062)... 00.0. 0c cece ccc eecececs cs cveeeueeses 0 ceeeaeneeg 2,700.00 2,049.04 2 
Panama 0 
1937 (1H 36058)... coe cc cea ecaeereereceeceeueeee. 687.26 eee. 402.59 3 
1938 (YH 37063)... 00. cece cece ec eee ee tee eee ees 0 ven peenens 2,500.00 1,368.63 6 
West Indies z 
Puerto Rico 
1937-38 (1H 36056)....0.. 00... cc ceccce cess eeaceeeenes 422.53 oes aaee 276.53 
West Indies and Central America 
1937 (1H 36058)... cece eee eee eect petnaeees AK et | 443 .44 
1938 (IE 37061)... 0. e cece eee ceceetevcreeseceneees 0 vaeaeanes ; 3,500.00 1,518.00 


re rmmnmertingeer 
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Mexico 


Central Administration and Training Station 
1937 (ITH 36053-54),... 2.4... - 
1938 (TH 37059-60)... . . 


The East 
Fiji Islands 
1937 GLH 36062).. 
1938 GH 37067)... 
India 


1937 (LH 36059-60) . 


1938 (JH 37064-65) 
Netherlands India 
1937 (IH 36061).. 


1938 (JH 37066).. .. 


United States 
Alabama 
1938-40 (JH 37080}. 
State Health Surveys 


1935-39 (IH 35065}... . 


Divisions of Vital Statistics 
Canada 
Manitoha 


1938-40 (TH 37085) ... 


Nova Scotia 


1938-42 (1H 37026)..... 


sia 


$1 466.71 


395.23 
1,919.54 
1,340.87 


4,132.87 


$,160,00 


hee am ee 


4,750.00 
{800.00 
3,280.00 
4,405.00 


18,000.00 


16,320.00 
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$1,148.55 


3,936.87 
232.09 
1,249.40 


756.11 
1 647 68 


{158.23 
3,112.06 
5 143.73 


212.39 


2,653.50 
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EXHIBIT [—Continued 


PRIOR 1938 
DESIGNATIONS DESIGNATIONS 


STATE AND LocaL Heatta SERVICES—Condinued 


Divisions of Epidemiology 
Canada 
Alberta 
1938-39 (1H 38006)... . cece ees aeesaeeeeunnens Since acuee $16 200.00 
British Columbia 
1938-39 (TH 38006)...... Le vaweaceenes beeeetuetes beens ee | pee eeees es 10 , 200 .00 
Public Health Laboratories 
Canada 
Prince Edward Island 
1939-43 (IH 38035).............06- det eae enceseeeeetane — ceeeeeees 15,300.00 
Caribbean Area 
Central America 
Costa Rica 
1937-38 (IH 37009)....... Levees eeaecseraseeoes aceues 548.31 be etneuees 
1938-39 (1H 38027, 38037).......... sabe nte ee ataceeed wenn eeees 900.00 
Nicaragua 
Training Center 
1937 (IH 36221)... cc ccc cece eee e eee ee eaeaee yi i 
Panama 
1937 (ITH 36063)........ cuvees pease aaaane bene eeneceees 1,053.56 dd paccees 
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1938 
PAYMENTS 


$2,370.19 


2,045.07 


| 


490.21 
80.07 


247.50 


1,053.56 


vSt 
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Divisions of Public Health Nursing 
United States 
Committee on Neighborhood Health 
Development of New York City 
1938-40 (TH 37079)... oe cece eee ren Seta teeeeacnree re $35,000.00 
Divisions of Sanitary Engineering 
Canada 
Nova Scotia 
1934-39 (IH 34064)... ccc ccc cece eee tae naeens S,EU7.65 ac aaes . 
Caribbean Arca 
1937 (TH 36064)... ce eee er eee nce c renter ea teer tins 465.40 cece ee eee 
Africa 
Egypt 
1936-37 (TH 35104)... ... 0. ccc eaten te eeeee 630,69 ve eaeenas . 
Europe 
Greece 
1936 (TH 35103)... cect eee etna te eee eens 85 Oi pe euwenes . 
Other State Health Services 
Canada 
Division of Industrial Hygiene 
1936-38 (TH 35042)... 0... cee cece eee e cetera eeeetneeas 2,998.58 ave eneeas . 
Division of Hygiene and Nutrition 
1936-38 (TH 38043). 0.0... cece eee cee cent ete steer eeres 3,598.69 acc cevaes 
Europe 
Hungary. Survey of Public Health 
Machinery 
9937 (TH S604AL). eee ee ees sue aeeneevennsegens 2,200.00 


1938 (IH 37068),.........000. eee eeeeece veces eeeeney 1,575.00 


Pe ee 
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EXHIBIT I—Coxttnued 


StTaTe anp Local HEALTH SERVICES~—Continued 
Local (County) Health Departments 
Canada 
British Columbia 


1935-39 (TH 35083)... ee ete nes 
1936-41 (TH 36021, 38020, 38024)... 0.0... ee ee 


Ontario 


1935-39 (IH 34065)...... ccc cccccecccccccceuccceeeeeen 


Quebec 


1938-43 (1H 38025)... 0. eee eee e ene 


Caribbean Area 
Central Arnerica 
Costa Rica 


1936-39 (1H 36024, 38009, 38090}...0... eee ee cece 


Guatemala 


1936-37 (IH 36037)... 00.0. cece cececccecuetececeeees 


Nicaragua 


1936-37 (IH 36089)... ccc eescccceseueeceaccess 
1937-38 (IH 37032)...0. 0-0. cc cccecccecccncuveveneeers 


Panama 


1937~38 (TH 36066, 36207)... 0000 ee 


Salvador 


1037-38 (IH 37033)........ 0. -cccccececccccuueeenevves 


West Indies 
Cuba 


1937 (IH 36106)... ce eee eee ees 


1938-41 (IE 37088)...0.00 06 ccc cece eae 





a oF 45 tt # # # 2 + 


PRIOR 1938 
DESIGNATIONS DESIGNATIONS 
$3,256.89 $........,. 
58,115.91 12,365.00 
10,411.50 9 .......... 
bua aeunay t5 300.00 
i ,000 .00 2,640.00 
SOO.00  —-_ ng caacauaes 
62.96 av cacaeas 
1,200.00 .......... 
3,410.44 0 oe eae 
800.00 ee eaaee 
2,320.25 kk eae 


28,150.00 
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PAYMENTS 


$1,996.47 
17,439.48 


4,147.64 
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Europe 
Albania 
1936-40 (YH 36028). 00.0.0. ce eee eee ens 
Tirana Health Center. Construction and equipment 
(TH 36052, 37028). cece eee cece ee nae 
Austria 
1936-39 (TH 35154)... 
Greece 
1936-40 (1H 36029}....... La nee ee bea eee 
1938-42 (1H 37034) te ee ee ees 
Hungary 
1937 (1H 36067-71)... ........... vee be eee ee 
1938 (1H 37069-73).. Lk eee tae aes Lea nee ee 
Italy 
1938-42 (ITE 37G35}. 0 ence tee eee ees 


Rumatia 
Institute of Hygiene, Bucharest. Development of health center 


1935-40 (JH 35058)... ... 000 cc ee eee tenets 
Spain 
1936 (JA 36008)... cee ce cece nba naees 
Turkey 
Health Center, istanbul 
1936-39 (TH 36016)........ , 
Health Center, Ankara 
£938—42 (INT 37093)... cee cee ee vc eee 


$16 046.29 
8,000.00 
5,156.75 


7,950.88 
10,000.00 


ee 


8 586.55 
3,000 00 


3,142.96 


56,700.00 


$7,933.29 


a 6F ff Fe ew eet 
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1,801.12 
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EXHIBIT Il—Continued 


PRIOR 1938 
DESIGNATIONS DESIGNATIONS 


State ano Locat HEeatre Sexvices—Contianued 
Local (County) Health Departments—Conténwed 
Mexico 
1936-40 (1H 35084, 36065, 37086, 38036), ......... 0. ee eee $24,696.19 $16,215.00 
The East 
india 
Bengal 
1938-43 (1H 3BO1R).. 0. eee eee eee dete ceerarseera  eeaenesees 24 000.00 
Delhi 
1937-42 (TH 36110)... eee ees vs Cy 
Madras 
1935-37 (IH 35060)....... 0.0.0.0 cc cece eee eee vena 1,958.4 Lk ea eee 
1937-40 (TH 36044)... cc eee ee cette 13,794.19 seane 
Mysore 
1936-40 (IH 35256)......0..00.0 0. cee tee eet tenes . 15,950.32 .....- een 
Sanitation Research 
4938-39 (TH 38012, 38044)... cece teeter et 0 tee eaeeeee 4,225 00 
Travancore 
1936-37 (TH 35086, 36032). ..... 0... cc ccc e ee eee e aes 223.060 Lis eecuaee 
United Provinces 
1932-33 (TH 31163)... 0... ee ce ee eee §$,629.48 oc eee, 
Java 
1933-40 (TH 32189, 33077, 34143).....0.00.00 0.0.2 cae eee 13,762.65 ok aes 
1938~40 (TH 36045)... 0. cc eet ee rete devece 11,760.00 ner eees 
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1938 
PAYMENTS 


$11,209.42 


ee 


4 222 .30 


tebe FD et ee 


1,406.75 


3,894.47 
5,024.93 


gst 
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United States 
New York 
1935-39 (1H 34047, 34132)... . 00. cc ec cece nee cae eeuaeees 
Pustic HesattH EDUCATION 
Schools of Hygiene and Public Health 


Europe 
Bulgaria. Institute and Schoo! of Hygiene, Softa 


1938-41 (IH 38010)... 2.0... cas ececececessccceennreee 
Greece. National Institute of Hygiene, Atheus 
1936-37 (1H 36015)... 0.0 ee eee tte teens 
1938 (TH 37074)... cece eee ec eee ere ec enaeegeaee 
Hungary. State Hygienic Institute, Budapest 
1936-37 (1A 35116, 36040)... cee eee 
1938-40 (INL 37091)... 0.0. e eee cr eee cect eeeteeees 
Turkey. School of Hygiene, Antara 
1936-37 CI 36030). ee eee eee renee eetes 
1938—39 (TH 37075, 38040)... cc ecw ee eee ewes . 
United States 
Johns Hopkins University. School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
1938 (TH 38032+33)... 00-6 ccc creer encavuanay 
The East 
Japan. Institute of Public Health, Tokyo 
Field Training Area 
1935-40 (1H 32188, 37037)... 0.0 ce cee neces 


$16,823 .86 


i ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


a a 2 2 


tree ee ek Dk 


30,199.53 


Ce ee ee ee | 


| 


bw te ee eee ee 


a | 


6, 740.00 


35,000.00 


rtd aa ty 
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EXHIBIT I—Continued 


Puszic HeaLctu Enucation—Continned 
Schools of Nursing 


Canada 
University of British Columbia, Victoria 


1936-39 (1H 36035)... 0. cc cee cee cee eee e eens 


University of Toronto 


1937-39 (TH 37006)... ce eee eee aes 


Caribbean Area 
Panama. Santo Tormds Hospital. School of Nursing 


1937-42 (IH 37018)........ ccc ccccecccuceucceceeuees 


Europe 
Denmark 


1937-41 (IH 37029)..0.. 00.0. cc ccc cccacceceaceeeeens 


Rumania. School of Nursing, Bucharest 
Developmentai aid 


1936-39 (TH 35085)... ee ce eee ee 


South America 
Brazil. School of Nursing, Rio de Janeiro 
Salary and travel of acting directress 


1934-40 (TH 36036)... 2... eee eee 
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PRIOR 
DESIGNATIONS 


$7,650.00 


10,409.37 


33 379 98 


20,430.00 


11,888.34 


§ ,835 .12 


1938 
DESIGNATIONS 


ee ee | 


re ee ee ee | 


9 


i 


ee 


1933 
PAYMENTS 


$2,495 .05 


4,950.00 


6,059.20 


RRP et oe ot 


og 
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United States 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York 
1937-39 (TH 37008). 0... ccc cee cree ere enes 
1939-43 (IH 38019)... cee eee es 
University of California, Berkeley 
1937-40 (JH 37005)... 2. cee eee tetra 
University of Washington, Seattle 
1935-39 (LH 35008}... cee ee 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessec 
1936-40 (JH 36012)....... 0.0.2.0. c cece te 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
1937-39 (LH 37007). 0.0... cae tere e tere ee anes 
Other Schools 
Fiji, Central Medical School for Native Medical Students, Suva 
4937 Laboratory equipment 
(HH 36078)... . ccc ccecccccccecceucauerereerauuuvnvesees 
First National Midwifery School, Peiping, China 
1938 (ITT 37095). ec cece eee eee tee eeeeae 
Training Stations 
Caribbean Arca 
Panama 
1937-38 (TH 36074}... eee eee teen be eas , 


Puerto Rico 
1937-38 (TH 36073)... cc ccna ee ees evueeeeas 
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ee 


6,000.00 
7,795.00 
7,500.00 


10,000.00 


+ 0+ + Fae + 


981.15 
1,776.35 


a | 


-* 2 5 + Ft © 4 oe 


_ * p © dad f® # © Fo 


ee ee 7 


sab ww tb ew 4 FE 


ee 


ep ope Fr to toe £ 


=n * +e bo hope oe he 


Pe 


2,400.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 


7,500.00 


* fe bP FF Pw og 


6,393.85 


4.25 


1,405.00 
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EXHIBIT I1—Covtinued 
PRIOR 1938 1938 
DESIGNATIONS DESIGNATIONS PAYMENTS 


aN 
on 
to 


Postic HeaLta Epucation—Continued 


Training Stations— Continued 
United States a 
Harvard University. School of Public Health, Boston, Massa- 3 
chusetts i 
Field training and etudy area c 
2935-39 (TH 34068)... 00.6. c cee eas we $16,387.26 S......... ' $6,196.64 FA 
Jobns Fopkins Univeraity. School of Hygiene and Public Health, a 
Baltimore, Maryland ty 
Field training and study area 2 
1937 (IH 32196, 34080)... 0.6... cece eee eteeeeeeeeeee Lf a 
£937-42 (TH 37018)... ee eee een reseseraaes 86,458.09  .......... 18 ,859.87 
Committee on Neighborhood Health Development, New York City o 
Consultant Cc 
1038 (TH 38001).....-..sccsceeceeeeeeecsecessneeeectes 0 suntenens , 5,000.00 $000.00 G 
North Carolina, Public Health Education and Schoo! Health Service te 
1939-43 (IH 38034).......ccceecccccccccvcscereacrsusssceane uvesencs ; 25,000.00  .... ceca q 
Fellowships. Travel of Government Health Officials and Teachers of 9 
Public Health, and Training of Health Workers 
1935 (TH 34095}... cece cece ce teen eenves be ee teas 2,000.00  ......: tae 467 .68 
1936 (TH 35113)... ccc een crete terete eee eaten teeta : 28 , 736,29 sete n bees 4,403 .31 
1937 (IH 36072, 36076, 3702223). ce ceeaeeeeereetdeetaperweguna 126,121.83 = .......08, 109 981.58 
1938 (TH 37076-2770... cc ccc ccc cece eee sense beeveeceteateas sbeanaees 210,510.00 74 326.82 
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Frmetp SERVICE 
Salaries and Expenses of Staff 
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1937-38 (1H 36105, 37078) 
Salaries..... pene e Neate eb een eee Ce beE es 4 tataurne $15,683 30 $485,000.00 $473,029.58 
Commrutation..... bee tees teetetnettes eee re ee ee 11,043.77 47,000.00 49 297.89 
Travel. cnc. cece ccc eee eee wee eee 37,502.05 144 ,000.00 147,759.01 
Medtcal examinations....,..... . . §62.43 1,000 .00 738 97 
Field equipment and supplies... ... 1,756.18 5,000 .00 1 634,21 
Pamphlets and charts.......... .- 1,626.55 6,000 .00 6,615.16 
Express, freight, and exchange..... 802 .69 1,000.00 376.55 
Insuraice and retirement allowances... 26,401 .58 54,000.00 47,454.19 
Bonding.........s64;. stent neuen neaans 1 476.25 3,006.00 1,357.73 
Awtomobites.. 2.60.0 ceca ee eae rn 1,000 .00 1,000.00 = .avaeee, . 
Field office expenses, .......2. - eke ee 3 ,¢26.49 §,000 .0G 3,413.74 
Director’s Fund for Budget Revision 
CTH 34006, 36047)... eee eee S$ ,569.00 case eee ee tenets 
Exchange Fund (fH 33052, 33077).... 21,538.84 cece eee tee eee 
Exhibits on Virus and Other Diseases 
A937 CIEL 3701S). eee cee ete eee tne . 2,000.60 =... eeaeeee 1,962.52 
1938-40 (1H 38017). 0.0.0.0 2 cece cea totes ee tee nw hea eee 20,000.00 10,000.90 


—————————— 





$1,377,517.91 $2,197,210.00* $1,956,058. 61 


,200,000 for the work of the Internntionnl Health Division during #938, the undeatgnated balance of $2,799.00 


® The Foundation appropriated $2 
belng aliowed to lopac aa of December 31, 1938. 
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EXHIBIT J 


STATEMENT OF TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO INVESTED FUNDS 
Stoce Divipenp Recervep 


SHARES LEDGER 
VALUE 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)... 0 0c ccc cee paca c ante ance eeenes seuetaeeteaeey 16,155-15/200 $.......... 
SECURITIES Purcaasep 
PAR AMOUNT 
Bethlehem Stee! Corporation Congolidated 338/66... 00.20... cece ecu e ase eecaeces $ 105,000 $ 97,163.75 
ADDIFION To LEDGER VALUE 
Payment to Protective Committee added to cost of security 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., lst & Refunding 56/66 
(Payment of 1% of Principal)... 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc eee ce eee neers teu eeeeeerrteaas 1,750,000 $ 17,500.00 
$114,663.75 
SECURITIES SOLD, REDEEMED, oR EXCHANGED 
LEDGER AMOUNT 
PAR 
VALUE RECEIVED 
Bonps 
Calgary Protestant Public School Dist. #19, Province of Alberta 55/38, 
redeemed... ce ccc erect ee cece e tere eee teen eset eueeneeens $ 13,750 $ 11,687.50 $ 13,750.00 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 55/38, redeemed... Cov aueaas 1,488,000 =§.1, 116,000.00 1,488, 000.00 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. Receivers’ Equipment 58/35-38 

(Payment of 20%)..... 0.0. ccc ee cece eee eaeeanbas $532 ,000 $106 , 400 .00 $106,400.00 
Consolidation Coal Co, Notes 58/50, sold... 00.0... cece ee eee 6,000 6,000 .00 6,000 .00 
Edmonton Public School 55/53 exchanged for Edmonton School Dist. 

due 2/1/67 bearing intercst at 5% to 4/15/53 and then 4§ to ma- 

EUTIEY ec eee eee ee eee eee Eee eee bbe e een eeee $50,000 lacs c eee nee teen 
Minos Central R.R. Eoutpment 446/38, redecmed......... 2.00645 80 , 000 78,800.00 80 000.00 
Pennsylvania R.R, Equipment Trust 448/38, redeemed......-...... 30, G00 29,550.00 30,000.06 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 345/52, redeemed........... 000s eee ee ene 3,000 3,257.31 3,150.00 
St. Louis, San Francisco Ry. Equipment 48/38, redeemed  —s x... . , 50,000 46,179.84 50,000.00 
Southern Pacific Equipment 445/38, redeermed.....-.......-0.0080- 100 ,000 98,500.00 100,009.00 
U.S. Rubber ist & Refunding 53/47, redeemed..............000.-. 3,820,000 3,247,000.00 4,017,000 .00 
U.S.A. Treasury Notes 2-7/85/38, sold... 0.0... 6. cece ees 7,000,000 7,069,039.06 7,096,250.00 
U.S.A. Treasuty Notes 248/38, sold... 0.0.0 ee eee 1,905,000 1,305,000.00 1,326,062 .35 

$13,117 ,414.21 $14 ,310,552.35 
SIIARES 
STocks 
Continental Oi! Co. Rights, sold... 00.0... cece cece 00,627 S$ 19,024.07 § 19,024.07 
Ohio O11 Co, 6% Preferred, redeemed... 02.000. cece cece eee ene 4,500 465,750.00 4195 000.00 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jerscy}, sold... 0.0 ce ccc cees 15/200 3.87 3,87 
Western Pacific R.R. 6% Preferred, sold..........., Leta ebeeaens 28,609 $58,270.00 26,224.93 


$ 1,343,047.94 § 540,252.87 
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EXHIBIT J—Continued 


DEDUCTIONS FROM LEDGER VALUE 











LEDGER AMOUNT 
PAR 
VALUE RECEIVED 
Refund from Reorganization Committee used to adjust ledger value of 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie R.R. 345/47.......006c00, deeeaees ».. $009,300 § 420.00 § 420.00 
$14 460,882.15 $14, 851,225.22 
Balance. Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee ee ee ee es 390 ,343 .07* 
$14 851,225.22 $14,851,225 ,22 
RECONCILIATION 
Ledger value of securities, December 31, 1937. ..0...0.. 00ers eter sera bartsperans $172 ,073 ,541 24 
Securities purchased, et........ 0. ccc ccc eee ceca neem ee eee eee een reaaeeeeeareatseetens . 114,663.75 
$172,188, 204.99 
Ledger valuation of securities, sold, redeemed, ct......0 0.00. cece eee cece ees $14,460 882.15 
Balance used to write down ledger valuation ........... 0000. ce cee cee sect e cence 387,330.54 14,848,212.69 
Ledger valuation of securities, December 31, 1938.....0.0.0 00. cece eee cues nee ee etre ee esenes ores PLS? 339,992.30 
* This balance of $390,343.07, lesa for legal services of $3,012.53, resulted | io a net balaace of $387,330.54 which was used to write down 
the ledger value of $1,785,200 par value Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific B.R. 50/2000. 
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EXHIBIT K 
SCHEDULE OF SECURITIES ON DECEMBER 31, 1938 





Bonps 
INTEREST Founpation's | Founpation's 
Nami Rate Date OF Amount  |Lepcer Vatue} Tora. 

Per Cent) Maturrry Per Cent |LepGER VALUE 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe Ry. Qne Huna- 
dred-year Adjustment Mortgage Gold 

(Stamped)... cc. ccc cece eee e eee eee ewes 4 July 1995 $420 000.00 75, $315,000.00 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R, Refunding & General 

Mortgape Gold Series "A"... ee 5 Dee, 1995 1,750 006.00 80. 1,400 ,000,00 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R, Refunding & General 

Mortgage Sertes “FU... ee eee 5 Mar, 1996 495 ,500 00 101.8848 904 , 839 38 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation Consolidated 

Sinking Fund Series “EB”... 0... canes 3] Oct. 1966 834,000.00 92 4020753 767,861.25 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Ry. 

Consolidated First Mortgage Gold....... 5 Apr. 1934 64,000.00 | 101.5625 65,000.00 

Calgary Protestant Public School District Serially 

No. 19, Province of Alberta............. 5 une 2, 4939-43 84,750.00 8&5, 72,037.50 
Chicago & Alton R.R. Refunding Mortgage 

Gold... cc ccc ce ete cera nar eauaegs 3 Oct, 1949 §51, 000.00 65, 358, 150.00 
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EXHIBIT K—Continued 


INTEREST Founparion’s | Founparion’s 
Name ue. ATE OF AMOUNT monk VaLor Tota. 
Per Cent) “MATURITY Per Cent |Lepcer VALUE 
Chicago City & Connecting Rya, Collateral 
Trust (Certificates of Depasit)........... 5 Jan. 1927 | $1,305 000.00 52. $678,600.00 
Chicago & Erie R.R. First Mortgage Gold.. 5 May 1982 156,000.06 93. 145 ,080 ,00 
Chicago, Junction Rys. & Union Stockyards 
Co. Forty-year Mortgage and Collateral! 
Refunding. .......ccccsececeesecunsses 5 Apr. 1940 500,000.00 | 93. 465,000.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Re- 133 bonds @ 
ceivers’ Equipment Gold Series “D" (80% $200 each or 
paid)e.ccecccccccercucevcecusenseees wl Ss Aug. 1935 26,600.00 | 91.25 24,272.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Re- 133 bonds @ 
ceivers’ Equipment Gold Series “D" (60% $400 each or 
pald)..ccccsccscavevecvcerecccenseenes 5 Aug. 1936 $3,200.00 | 95.625 50,872.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Re- 133 bonds @ 
ceivers’ Equipment Gold Series “D* (40% $600 each or 
Paid)... ccecenvareceecssttacesvetensen 5 Aug. 1937 79,800.00 | 97.0833 77 ,AT2 80 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Re 133 bonds @ 
ceivers’ Equipment Gold Series "D" (209, $800 each or 
paid)...... cece eae aes be eeeeeaeanees 5 Aug. 1938 106 400.00 07.8125 104,072.50 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Re- 
ceivers’ Equipment Gold Series “D"..... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Ry. General 
Mortgage Gold Series "Cw. ee eee 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
Fifty-year Mortgage Series “A”. ........ 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Convertible Adjusiinent Mortgage Series 


Chicago & North Western Ry. General Mort- 
es ee ee ee a 


Chicago Rysa, Co. First Mortgage Gold (25% 
paid} (Certificates of Deposit)........... 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 
First and Refunding Mortgage Gold...., 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry, Co. 
Ten-year Certificates of Indebtedness of 
the Trustees. co.cc ec cee nese ac eees 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orieans R. R. Con- 
solidated Mortenge Gold...c. ce cece eae 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & Se. Loui 
Ry. General Mortgage...... ee seve eeeees 


4 
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$133,000 due 
Aug. 1 each 


year 1939-40 | $266,000.00 


May 1989 


Feb, 1975 


Jan. 2000 


Nov. 1987 


Feb, 1927 
Apr. 1934 


July 1947 


June 15, 1951 


June 1993 


500,000.00 


446,300.00 


1,785,200 .00 
201 000.00 

500 bonds @ 

$750 each or 
375,000.00 


3,345,000 ,00 


609,300.00 
200,000.00 


700,000.00 
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EXHIBIT K—Continued + 
INTEREST FOUNDATION'S | FouNDATION’s ° 
NAME RATE DATR OF AMOUNT LEDGER VaLuE Torta. 
PER CENT Maroriry Per Cent (Lepsoer VALUE = 
a a a OO ee | Ee Le 
Cleveland Short Line Ry. First Mortgage tH 
Gold... cece eccececcceeuveuseenaeres A} Apr. 1961 | $500,000.00 | 95, $475,000.00 
Consolidation Coal Co. Secured Notes....... 5 July 1950 494,000.00 | 100. 494,000.00 & 
Denver & Rio Grande R.R. First Consoli- a 
dated Mortgage Gold... . 00. ccccseececs 4 Jan. 1936 810,000.00 | 96.4238456 | 781,033.15 & 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. General we 
Mortgage (Assented subject to plan}..... 5 Aug, 1955 874,000.00 | 59. 338,660.00 
Edmonton School District No. 7 Debenturel § | Apr. 15, 1953 ty 
dated Feb. 1, 1937....... wate ee eeeneces 43 Feb. 1, 1967 350 ,000.00 81. 283 ,500 .00 ty 
Erie R.R. General Mortgage Convertible ra 
Gold Series "BY... occ cee veces eeu 4 Apr. 1953 | 1,065,000.00 | 74.717586 795,742.30 
$80,000 due < 
May 1 each ee 
lilincig Central R.R. Equipment Series “M". 44 year 1939-41 240 000.00 98.5 236,460.00 a 
Illinois Central R.R. Refunding Mortgage S 
Gold... cca e ener c eee encteeeeeers 4 Nov, 1955 1 ,233 ,000.00 82 45985 1 016,730.00 
Illinois Central R.R. & Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans R.R. Joint First Refunding 
Gold Series “A... eee eee eee 5 Dec. 1963 1,006 ,000.06 90. 900 ,000 .00 
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Imperial Chinese Government Hu Kuang 
Rys, Sinking Fund Loan of 1911......... 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co, First & Re- 
funding Mortgage Gold (Stamped}....... 
Kaneaa City, Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. Re- 
funding Mortgage Gold. .............06. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Refunding & Im- 
provement Mortgage Gold.............. 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. First Mortgage 
a) (5 
The Laclede Gas Light Co. Refunding & Ex- 
tension Mortgage Gold................. 
Lake Erie & Western R.R. Second Mortgage 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. First 
Mortgage Gold........-.ccceenec scene 
Louisville & Nashville-Sonmthern Ry. Monon 
Collateral Joint Fitty-year Gold......... 
Mexico, Republic of, Consolidated External 
Loan, Series “C” (Assenting bonds}...... 
Class "A" Certificates for interest in arrears 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Prior Lien Gold 
Series SAM cee ce een eee eee 





June 15, 1951 


Jan. 1966 
Oct. 1936 
Apr. 1950 
Jan. 1960 
Apr. 1939 
July 1941 
June 1997 
July 1952 


June 1945 


Jan. 1962 


£189 000 


$1,750 000.00 


274 ,000.00 
550,000.00 
500,000.00 
200,000.00 
100 000.00 
926,000.00 
775,000.00 


343,380.00 
150,228.75 


331, 250.00 


34, 


97 8571428 


95.755 708 

$4, 

75. 
102.3797 
100. 

B7. 

72, 


35 0515463 
6. 


78,5 
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$321,306.00 


1,712,500 .00 


262,370.64 
462,000.00 
375,000.00 
204 759.41 
100,000 .G0 
805,620.00 
558,000.00 


120,360.00 
9,013.73 


260,031.25 
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EXHIBIT K—Continued 


Nawe 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Prior Lien Gold 


Morris & Essex R.R. First Refunding Mort- 
gage Gold.....+s0. tame nsbavecceearens 
Mutual Fuel Gaa Co. First Mortgage Gold. . 
National Rys. of Mexico Prior Lien Fifty- 
year Sinking Fund (Assenting Bonds). . 
Secured 6% Notes for coupon due January 
National Rys. of Mexico Certificates Series 
WA” Interest im arrears... 12sec e cece sees 
National Rys, of Mexico Certificates Series 
“B” Interest im arreata... cece cee tree ee 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Non- 
Cumulative Income Gold Series “A” 
(Certificates of Deposit)... 0.0... .000055 
New York Central R.R. i0 year Secured 


INTERES 


RATE 
Per Cr 


33 


Date or 
MATURITY 


Jan. 1962 


Dec, 2000 
Noy. 1947 


July 1957 


Jan. 1933 


Oct. 1935 


Apr. 1946 


AMOUNT LeneerR VALUE 


$331,250.00 


175,000.00 
250,000.00 


350,000.00 
1,125.00 
47,857.50 


94 500.00 


75,000.00 
979,000.00 


Founbation’s | Founmation’s 


Per Cent 


64.5 


82.75 
100. 


13, 
59. 
5.50 


50 


99.05 


97 948125 
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TOTAL 


LenGER VALUE 


$213,656.25 


144,812.50 
250,000.00 


45,500.00 
663.75 
2,632.16 


472.30 


74 287 52 


958,912.15 
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New York Connecting R.R. First Mortgage 


Gold Series “AM... cc cece cece see aeas At Aug. 1953 $500,000.00 | 95,49073 $478,453.65 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Docks 
& Improvement Co, First Extended Gold . § July 1943 400 ,006 ,06 90. 360,006 .00 
Northern Pacific Ry. Refunding & Improve- 
ment Mortgage Gold Series “A"......... 43 July 2047 $390,000.00 $5 .04676 t 182,150.00 
Northwestern Elevated R.R. First Mortgage 
Golde. s.ccccceecceccecevecenentennes 5 Sept, 1941 500,000.00] 70. 350,000.00 
$30,000 due 
Pennsylvania R.R. General Equipment Trust May 15 each 
Certificates Series “D". cece eae 4% | year 1939-41 90,000.00 98.5 88 650.00 
Pennsylvania R.R, Genera! Mortgage Gold 
Series (AM... cee cca werent 4} June 1965 1,506,000 .00 98.25 4 473,750.00 
Phelps Dodge Corporation Convertible De- 
DENLUFE. 6. . eee eee cece tne eeeeees 33 | June £5, 1952 147,400.00 | 108.59375 160,067.19 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. Re- 
funding Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold... 5 Jan. 1973 167,090.00 04 252347 157,401 .42 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry, Consolidated Mortgage Gold Series “I” a4 Aug. 1963 500,000.00 | 103. 515, , 000.00 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
Perpetual Intereat Bearing Certificates... 6 §50,000 .00 84. 462,000.00 
Raleigh & Gaston R.R. First Mortgage Gold 
Forty-year (Certificates of Deposit) ..... 5 Jan. 1947 250,000.00 { 95. 237,500.00 
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EXHIBIT K—Corunued < 

INTEREST FoOuNDATION’S | Founpation’s 

Name RATE DATE OF AMOUNT 

Per Centr MATURITY 4 
Reading Co, General & Refunding Mortgage 
Gold Series “A’ occ ee eee ees 4} Jan. 1997 $333 ,400.00 94.25 $313,852.50 
$50,000 due a 
St. Louie-San Francisco Ry. Equipment Gold May 15 each os 
Series CO’ eee cece tetera eee 4 | year 1939-43! 250,000.00 | 90.683736 226,709.34 by 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Prior Lien Gold im 
Series MAY ccc a cece ceca ceeeeress 4 July 4950 1,500 ,000.00 72.75 1,091 250.00 ny 
St. Louia-San Francisco Ry. Consolidated a 
Mortgage Gold Series “A”... 2.0 .,..065. 44 Mar, 1978 2,500,000 .00 14. 350 ,000.00 o 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. General & Re- Pa 
funding Mortgage Gold Series “A”....... 5 July 1990 1,918,500 .00 66.792744 1,281,418.80 2 
$100,000 due 4 
Southern Pacific Co. Equipment Gold Series June 1 each 4 
a a 4i year 1939-41 300, 000.00 93.5 295,500.00 oO 
Southern Pacific Co.—Central Pacific Stock a 

Collateral Gold... occ caer 4 Aug. 1949 100,000.06 76. 76,000.00 

Southern Pacific R.R. First Refunding Mort- 
gape Gold... .. cee ce ee eens 4 Jan, 1955 i00 ,000.00 86. 86,000.00 
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Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey} Twenty-five 

year Dehentures......... 00.0 ee eee eee 3 June 1961 ($15,000,000.00 98. $14 , 700,000.00 
Tennessce Coal, Iron & R.R. Co, General 

Moripage....ccccccecceeecececeseunes 5 July 1951 400,000.00 | 92. 368 ,000.00 
United Electric Co. of New Jersey First Mort- 

wage Gold... eee eee ence eee en een ees 4 June 1949 500 ,G00 00 72. 360,000.00 
United States of America Treasury Notes, 

Series “A" dated June 15, 1937.......... 1} | Mar, 15,1942! $,000,000.00 | 100.2065626 | 5,010,328.13 
Wabash R.R. Second Mortgage Gold....... 5 Feb. 1939 120 ,000 .00 97 8 117,360.00 
Washington Ry. & Eleciric Co. Consolidated 

Mortgage Gold. oi... 00: e cee eee 4 Dec. 1951 450,000.00 83.5 375,750.00 
Western Pacific R.R. First Mortgage Gold 

Series "A" (Assenting}......6:-+000eee- 5 Mar. 1946 200 , 860.00 $3. 166,664.00 

ToTaAL BONDS... 0-0 ceed eet ec ecb ce cavccarauslecencceccccccuchevecevcucuuaaa $54,059, 786,87 
re 
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EXHIBIT K—Coxtinued 


MiscenLANEous Srocks 


NAM 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Capital........... a teeunees 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe Ry. 5% Non-Cumulative Pfd........ 
Atlanta Birmingham & Coast R.R. 5% Guararteed Cumulative Pid.. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Delaware) 7% Cumulative Pid......e.005, 
The Buckeye Pipe Line Co. Capital {Par $50)........ be easeeeraas 
Central National Sank of Cleveland Common (Par $20).........-. 
Chehalis & Pacific Land Co, Capital. .........ccecoceercectaress 
Chicago City & Connecting Rys. Participation Certificates Pid. 

(Certificates of Deposit) (No par}.........cccceecererveavercas 
Chicago City & Connecting Rys. Participation Certificates, Common 

CNG par)... ccc ccc e reece tener eee eeresreneerneeeranes 
Chicago & Eastern Hlinois Ry. 6% Cumulative Pid... ........2005 
Cleveland Arcade Co. Capital. 2.2... -.cersceeeusesacaneseteaes 
Cleveland Trust Co. Capital. . 2... 0.0.0... cece eee ees seetaaavenas 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 4% First Non-Cumulative Pfd........... 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New Yorls Inc. $5 Cumulative Pid. (No 


a: 
EEE a 


NuMBER 
OF 
SHARES 


5,400 
5,000 
4,062 
400 
49,693 
8 482 
990 


17,530 


10,518 
3,000 
2,500 

638 
4,800 


13,333 


4 
i ee | er el | 








FouNDATION’'S 
TOTAL 
LEDGER VALUE 


FounbaTIon’s 
Leposk VaLuos 
Per SHARE 

















$182.917129 $987,752.50 
98.25 491,250.00 
04, 334,828.00 
129.07367 5% ,629.47 
62.7675873 | 3,119,109.72 
32.114764 272,307 43 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5. 15,000.00 
98 62222 246,555.56 
192.22824 122,641.62 
54, 259,200.00 





OL .75 





1,223 302.76 
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Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. Common.......-..... 
Consolidation Coal Co, Rights to purchase Common Stock......... 
Continental Oil Co. (Delaware) Capital (Par $5).......00000s0aee 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. 6% Cumulative Pid.......... 
Eureka Pipe Line Co. Capital (Par S50).... cc ceccce sere rceenees 
[Hingis Central R.R. 6% Non-Cumulative Pid. “A™. 2.4.2.6. 0 ee. 
{ilinots Central RLR. Common... ccc cce cers r era cece euraneonene 
Indiana Pipe Line Co, Capital (Par S10)... ce eee eee eae 
International Harvester Co. 7% Cumulative Pfd..............06. 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. Common, .......0000-.: 
Interatate Natural Gaa Co. Inc, Capital (No par)... 2... cece ees 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Co. 7% Cumulative Pfd........ 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Co, Common........0..0.-.005 
Kennecott Copper Corporation Capital (No par)... 22.0... eee ee 
Manhattan Ry. Capital (Modified Guarantec}....... 00.6... 000505 
Middle West Corporation Capital (Par $5)..... 0.06600 eee eee eas . 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R, 79% Cumulative Pid. “A",........-,. 
National Fuel Gas Co. Capital (No par)..... cece eee eae 
National Transit Co. Capital (Par $12.50)..........0.0.cec ee euee 
New York Transit Co. Capital (Par $5)... 0.0.0.2. cee cee ues hanes 
Northern Pipe Line Co, Capital (Par $10)......... be caweans supe 
The Ohio Oil Co. Non-Voting Cumutative 6% Pid.........ccccees 
The Ohio Oil Co. Common (No pay value}......... beet eberaraeas 
Pere Marquette Ry, Cumulative 5% Pfd...... ec... cee eee ere ba 


22,200 
5 875 
60,627 
3,280 
{2,357 
2,857 
4,070 
74,535 
45,721 
30 ,600 
33,763 
202 
668 
33,100 
10,600 
68,35! 
10,499 
847 ,060 
126,481 
24,784 
27,000 
10,500 
94,684 
5,740 
37,600 


92 


$45 .260923 


11.15222 
3. 
43. 
15,50 
9.625 
it.7 
115. 
65.139 
14 958453 
20. 
d, 
59. 780393 
60. 
9.75 
41 .982284 
775 
12.7 
6.5 
8.3335 
103.5 
35.375 


49 6600627 
527167925 


$1,004 792.50 


676,125.70 
16,400.00 
556,065 .00 
44,283.50 
39,173.75 
872,059.50 
5, 257,915.00 
1 993,253.40 
$05,042.25 
4,040.00 
2,672.00 
1,978, 731.03 
600,000.00 
666,431.22 
440,772.00 
6,564, 745.00 
1, 606,308.70 
16t 096.00 
225,000.00 
1,086, 750.00 
3,949,446.50 
285,048.76 

1 982,152.40 





Phelps Datige Corporation Capital (Par $25)..... eee e nee nane bees 
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EXHIBIT K—Continued 











NUMBER FounpDaTion’s | FounbDation’s 
Nami OF LEDGER VALUE TOTAL 
SHARES Per Saare {| Lepoer VALur 

Provident Loan Society of New York 6% Certificates. . 266,000 100.% $266, 000 .00 
Southern Pipe Line Co. Capital (Par $10), . . 24 ,845 $6.25 155,281 25 
South West Pennsylvania Pipe Lines, Capital (Par $10)... § ,000 37.5 300,000.00 
Standard Oil Co. (California) Capital (No par) 60 , 967 17 25 1,051 680.75 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Capital (Par $25). 691,140 28 90 19 ,973 ,946 .00 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) Capital (Par $25). . 1,093,160 33.8125456 | 36,962,522 .40 
The Standard Oi1 Co. (Ohio} Cumulative 5% Pid. 15,000 101. 1,545 000.00 
The Standard Oil Co, (Ohio) Common (Par #75), , 135,648 25.50 3,459 024 .00 
Tilden Iron Mining Co, Capital....... 6674 27 350258 18,256.29 
Union Tank Car Co, Capital (No par value)... 240,000 6.692033 1,606,087 .97 
United States Steel Corporation 7% Cumulative Pid 6,600 133.85795 883 ,462 .50 
Wilson Realty Co, Capital 6. 0.0.00... 0. 591 1.00 

TOTAL MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. . . ($103, 230,205.43 

SUMMARY 

Bonds... ; a ae $54 ,059 , 786.87 
‘Miscellaneous Stocks. . , we , ; 103 , 280,205.43 

TOTAL. 6.5.4. . , coueeeeee ew eww ee) e) 6§LSF, 339,992.30 
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ADDIS, Thomas, 413. 
Administration, 79, 383, 389, 440. 
Administration of Unemployment 
Compensation Benefits in 
Wisconsin, 284. 
Advisory Board for Medical Spe- 
cialties 
Commission on Graduate Medi- 
cal Education, 178, 181- 
182, 395; 409. 
Aedes (Stegomyia) aegypti Mos- 
quitoss, 8, 9, 102, 103, 104, 
106. 
Africa 
Divisions of sanitary engineer. 
ing, 455. 
Hookworm disease control and 
investigations, 442. 
Malaria investigations, 446. 
Yellow fever investigations, 9, 
21, 460. 
Also, 5, 15, 17, 20, 419, 
See also names of countries, 
African Linguistics, see London, 
University of 
Agora Museum, see American 
School of Classical Studies 
at Athens 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, $2, 
Agricultural Economics. World- 
wide Study, 424. 
Agricultural Improvement Insti- 
tute, Chengtu, Szechwan, 
China, 373. 
Alabama 
District Health Department, 
13°77. 
Public health administration, 


453. 
Rabies study, go, 125, 448. 


Tuberculosis studies, 450. 
Alabama, University of 

Research in neurophysiology, 

40§. 

Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, see Alaska, 
University of 

Alaska, University of 

History of the Territory of 

Alaska, 434. 

Study of the Aurora, 419. 
Albania 

Local health services, 137, 457: 

Malana control and investiga- 

fons, 21, 112, 112, 443, 44% 

Alberta, Province of, Canada 

Division of Epidemiology, 137, 

454. 

Studies of sylvatic plague, 128. 
Albright, Fuller, 183. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 335, 

398, 433. 

Aldrich, Winthrop W., viii, ix, 77. 
American Assoctation for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 

Section on Medical Sciences, 

172, 173. 

American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 292~294, 397, 422. 

American Commission for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, 
France, 146. 

American Committee on Latin- 
American Studies, 334. 

American Coordinating Commit- 
tee, see Council on Foreign 
Relations 

American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, Washington, D.C. 
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Completion of Linguistic Atlas 
of New England, 437. 
Far Eastern studies, $7, §9, 341- 
3433 399; 434- 
Fellowships and research aid 
grants in humanistic studies, 
72, 3455 436. 
Handbook of Latin American 
Studies, 59, 3337335, 434+ 
Planning Committees, 399, 437. 
Support of work in the humani- 
ties, 65, 348-350, 399, 437. 
American Culture, Studies of, 398, 
434s 
American Documentation Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C., 


249. 
American Film Center, Inc., New 
York City, 64. 
American Geographical Society, 
424. 
American Hospital Association, 
178, 
American Institute of Physics, 419. 
American Library Association 
Microphotography, 432. 
Printed catalogue of the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, 432. 
American Mathematical Society, 
New York City, 418. 
American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, 24, 178, 
181, 196. 
American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City 
Materials for study of the art of 
the American Indian, 6s, 
322-323, 398, 434. 
American National Committee on 
International Intellectual 
Cooperation, New York 
City, 66, 272, 345-348, 399, 
4375 


INDEX 


American Psychiatric Association, 
New York City 
Symposium on mental hygiene, 
172-1745 394) 402. 
American School of Classical Srud- 
ies at Athens, Greece 
Fellowships in archaeclogy, 66, 
P25 359, 9995 437 
Museum to house objects ex- 
cavated at the Agora, 437. 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, Baghdad, Iraq, and 
Jerusalem, Palestine, 437. 
American Statistical Association, 
427. 
American University, Washington, 
D.C. 
Training programs in public ad- 
ministration, 291-292, 397, 
422. 
American University of Beirut 

Endowment and improvement 

of medical school, including 
nursing and premedical sub- 
jects, 67, 30, 154, 196-197, 
395; 410. 

Work in the social sciences, 427. 
Ames, Adelbert, Jr., 182. 
Amherst College, 412, 
Amsterdam, University of, 405. 
Anemia, 22, 26, 442. 

Ankara, Turkey, 457, 459. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, qo6, 416, 438. 

Anna Nery School of Nursing, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, 145. 

Anopheles Mosquitoes, 15-19, 108, 
1O9, 110, 114. 

Appleget, Thomas B., viii, 1x, 77. 


Applications Declined During 
1938, 72-74. 
Appropriations, Authorizations, 


and Pledges, Summary of 
(Exhibit D), 39%. 
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Appropriations Made During 1938, 
$3792593» 394-400, 401-440. 
Argentina, 251, 279. 
Asheville, North Carolina, 310. 
Asia, §, 143, 418. 
See also names of cities, coun- 
tries, and institutions. 
Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China, New 
York City, 69, 379-380, 
399, 438. 
Association of American Medical 
Colleges, 178. 
Astbury, W. T., 207. 
Athens, Greece, 66, 72, 114, 350, 
399) 4371 459+ 
Atlanta, Georgia, 439. 
Austin, Texas, 430. 
Australia, 276, 279, 299, 302, 407. 
Austria 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
249, 250. 
Local health services, 137, 457. 
Tuberculosis studies, 450, 
Also, 262, 419. 
Austrian Institute for Trade Cycle 
Research, Vienna, 420. 
Authors’ League of America, New 
York City, 65, 316-317, 
399) 434, 436. 
Avery, Oswald T,, 26. 


BAGHDAD, Iraq, 437. 

Bahama Islands, 328. 

Bailey, Charles A., 82. 

Baird, Thornas, 60, 61, 62. 

Baker, George Pierce, 315. 

Balance Sheet (Exhibit A), 386- 
387. 

Balfour, Marshall C., 82. 

Balkans, The, 445. 

Baltimore, Maryland, 126, 149, 
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T4O, 3955 493, 404, 409, 411, 
4135 419, 4375 443s 4475 449; 
459, 462. 
Banting, Frederick G., 26, 
Bar Harbor, Maine, 45, 239, 396, 
4a. 
Barlow, Claude H., 82. 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 15°7. 
Bartley, Samuel H., 164. 
Basic English, 436. 
Bates, Marston, 82. 
Bauer, Johannes H., 82. 
Bayne-Jones, Stanhope, ix. 
Beal, George J., viii, ix, 77. 
Beard, Mary, 82. 
Beeuwkes, Henry, 82, 
Beirut, Lebanon, 146, 
Beirut, University of, se¢ American 
University of Beirut 
Belgium 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
185, 186, 249, 299, 302. 
Nursing education, 146. 
Travel and training grants, 138. 
Also, 262, 279, 394, 397+ 402, 
421, 
Belknap, Chauncey, viii, 1x, 77. 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
120, 
Bengal, India, 458. 
Bergen, Norway, 272. 
Berkeley, California, 172, 396, 405, 
41$, 429, 461, 
Berne Convention, 345-348. 
Berne, University of, Switzerland, 
414. 
Berry, George, 221, 
Beyier, George, $2, 
Bias and Education for Democracy, 
308. 
Bibliothéque de Documentation 
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Internationale de Vincen- 
nes, France, 269. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 
France, 432, 433. 
Biological Abstracts, 419. 
Biology, Experimental, 39-47, 
203-222, 241-248, 395-396, 
432-418, 
Bishop, George H., 164. 
Bloor, Walter, 220, 
Bodleian Library, see wader Ox- 
ford, University of 
Bogota, 317. 
Bolivia, 13. 
Boston, Massachusetts, 160, 326, 
394) 395, 398, 404, 404, 407, 
434, 462. 
Boston City Hospital, 403. 
Boston State Hospital 
Research in neurology, 169-171, 
404. 
Boston University 
Researches on cerebral cortex, 
402, 
Boulder, Colorado, 496. 
Boyd, Mark F., 82, 
Brand, Erwin, 236, 279. 
Brazil 
Cooperative Yellow Fever Serv- 
ice, 101-102, 103, 
Fellowships, 138. 
Local health services, 129, 1377. 
Malaria control and investiga. 
tions, 15-19, 112, 444, 446, 
Public health and nursing edu- 
cation, 144, 460. 
Use of wild animals for study of 
virus diseases, 90. 
Yellow fever campaign, Review 
of, 100-107. 
Yellow fever contro] and invest- 
gations, 90, 4$1. 
Yellow fever Jaboratory, 451. 


Paris, 


INDEX 


Yellow fever vaccinations, 11- 
13, 21. 

Also, 292, 344. 

British Columbia 

Division of Epidemiology, 147, 
454s 

Local health services, 1377, 456. 

British Columbia, University of 
Nursing education, 145, 460. 
Studies of sylvatic plague, 128. 

British Library Association, Lon- 

don, 432. 
British Museum, London, 432. 
Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Concurrent Study of National 
Industriai Recovery Ad- 
ministration, 422. 

General research program, 426, 

Brooklyn, Museum, 432, 

Brouha, Lucien, 163. 

Brown University, 167. 


- Bruening, Heinrich, 287. ,’ 


Brush Foundation, 407. 

Brussels, Belgium, 146, 162, 349, 
Bucharest, Rumania, 146, 401, 
402, 429, 457, 460, 
Budapest, Hungary, 118, 120, 146, 

459. 

Buffalo Museum of Science, 432. 

Bugher, John C., 82. 

Building and Equipment Fund, 
Statement of (Exhibit E), 
392-393. 

Bulgaria 

Fellowships and grants in atd, 
249, 299- 

Local health services, 137. 

Malaria investigations, 44§. 

Public health education, 401, 


459. 
Also, 421. 
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Bureau International d'Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 399. 

Burke, Alexander W., 82. 

Butler Hospital for Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Isiand, 167- 
168, 


CAGDAS, Puerto Rico, 124, 

Cahili, George F., 249. 

California 

Influenza studies, 138, 119, 443, 
Also, 395, 411, 413, 428, 431, 
435: 
California Institute of Technology 
Development of organic chem- 
istry in relation to biologi- 
cal problems, 229-230, 412, 
419. 
Research in chemistry, 395, 412. 

California, University of 

Far Eastern studies, 342, 

Institute of Social Sciences, 429. 

Public health nursing education, 
46l. 

Radiation Laboratory, 44, 217- 
219, 390, 415. 

Research in plant genetics, 416. 

Study of chemical aspects of vi- 
tamins and hormones, 415. 

Support of child guidance pro. 
gram, 172, 405, 

California, University of Southern, 
see Southern California, 
University of 

Cambridge, England, 4x5. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 396, 
3975 398, 403, 407, 413, 418, 
419, 420, 422, 425, 428, 432, 
435+ 

Cambridge, University of 

Department of Experimental 
Medicine, 405. 
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Department of Psychology, 405. 
Molteno Institute, 446, 
Research in cellular physiology, 
414. 
Also, 25, 244. 
Cameroons, The, 269. 
Campbell, MacFie, 173. 
Canada 
Divisions of epidemiology, 137, 
454- 
Division of Hygiene and Nutri- 
tion, 137, 455. 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
1373 455+ 
Divisions of sanitary engineer. 
ing, 455. 
Division of Vital Statistics, 137, 
453+ 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
138, 178, 186, 187, 249, 251, 
299, 302, 343. 
Local health departments, 136, 
137, 452, 455. 
Nursing education, 145, 460. 
Public health laboratories, 


454. 
Sylvatic plague studies, 128. 
Also, 20, 276, 394) 404, 414, 427, 
428, 435, 440. 

See aiso names of cities, institu. 
tions, and provinces, 
Canadian Institute of Interna- 

tional Affairs, Toronto, 424. 
Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Toronto, 
a2}. 
Canton, China, 70, 
Cape Breton Island, Canada 
District health unit, 134-136, 
137 
Caribbean Area 
Divisions of sanitary engineer- 
ing, 455. 
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Local health departments, 20, 
4$2, 456. 

Malaria control and investiga- 
tions, 443, 444. 

Public health and nursing edu- 
cation, 460, 461, 

Public health laboratories, 454. 
Tuberculosis studies, 121, 449. 
Carlsberg Foundation, Copenha- 
gen, Denmark, 412. 

Carnegie Corporation, 38. 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
D,C., 38, 412. 
Carolina Art Association, Charles. 
ton, South Carolina 
Dock Street Theatre, 64, 311- 
313, 398, 431. 
Caroline Institute, see Stockholm, 
University of 
Carr, Henry P., $2. 
Carter, Henry Rose, 14. 
Carter, Joseph C., 82. 
Catalogue of Printed Books, see 
British Museum 
Ceard, State of, 16, 
Central America 
Local health departments, 5, 
452, 450. 
Malaria control, 443. 
Public health laboratories, 454. 
Also, 143, 328. 
See also names of countries. 
Central Medical School for Native 
Medical Students, Suva, 
Fiji, 467. 
Central Midwifery School, Chung- 
king, China, 3'74. 
Central National University, Nan- 
king, China, 189. 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique 
trangére, Paris, France, 
49, 268-269, 276, 397, 424. 
Centre Neurolowique de Bruxelles, 
Belgium 


INDEX 


Study and treatment of neuro- 
logical diseases, 162-163, 
394) 402. 

Centrifuges, see Ultracentrifuges 

Ceylon, 138, 375. 

Chambers, Robert, 204-206. 

Changsha, Hunan Province, China, 
68, 365, 368, 372. 

Changsha Provisional University, 
China, 368, 369, 373. 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 311, 
398, 429, 431. 

Charleston, South Carolina, 64, 
312, 398, 431. 

Charlottesville, Virginia, 408, 417, 
420, 423, 430. 

Cheeloo University, Tstnan, Shan- 
tung, China, 7o, 189, 330. 

Cheer, Sheo-nan, 190. 

Chemistry, 34, 225-233. 

Chen, §. C., 369. 

Chengtu, Szechwan, China, 68, 69, 
70, 188, 189, 365, 370, 371, 
37% 373s 398» 410. 

Chengtu, University of, 410. 

Chicago Area Project, 402. 

Chicago, Illinois, 21, 394, 403, 495, 
A424, 432. 434+ 

Chicago, University of 

Aid to social science facilities, 
429. 

Books and teaching materials in 
Far Eastern languages, 57, 
437-338; 399s 436 437- 

Endowment and research in the 
biological sciences, 6, 44-45, 
241-242, 306, 415. 

Investigation of physiology of 
sleep, 405. 

Local community research, 429. 

Malaria investigation, 447. 

Research in application of spec- 
troscopic methods to bio- 
logical problems, 4145. 
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Research in surface chemistry, 
415. 

School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, 429. 

Teaching and research in psy- 
chiatry, 8, 154-156, 394, 
405. 

Training and research in public 
administration, 288-2809, 
3973 423+ 

Also, 172. 

Chile, 343. 
China 

Agricultural program, 370-373. 

Appropriations and payments 
for China program, §, 555 
69, 79, 361, 383, 389, 399- 
400, 438-439. 

Education and rural reconstruc- 
tion, $5, 67, 69, 363-369. 

Emergency aid, 1$4, 188-190, 
378-3795 438. 

Fellowships in the humanities, 
343) 344+ 

Fellowships in the medical sci- 
ences, 185. 

Fellowships in public health, 
138, 

Fellowships under the China 
program, 69, 71, 376-378, 
399-400, 438. 

Grants in aid, 69. 

Nurses Association, 142. 

Program, 66-70, 387-380. 

Research and developmental aid 
378, 400, 439. 

Staff conducting program in 
China during 1938, 358. 
Also, 274, 275, 276, 399, 410, 

411, 433, 435, 461. 

See afta Peiping Union Medical 
College, names of cities, in- 
stitutions, and provinces. 


437 


China Medica] Board, Inc. 

Fellowships in the medical sci- 
ences, 187, 

Maintenance of Peiping Union 
Medical College, 6, 46, 154, 
197-198, 410. 

Paleontological research in Asia, 
Peiping Union Medical Col- 
lege, 418. 

Also, 29, 395. 

Chinese Language and Culture, 
336-343. 
See also Far Eastern Studies, 
Chinese Ministry of Education, 
Nanking 

Commission on Medical Educa- 
tion, 433. 

Chinese National Association of 
the Mass Education Move. 
ment, 68, 364, 365-367, 371, 
377» 3995 438. 

Chronologie Politique 
tionale, 269, 

Chulalongkorn University, Siam, 
146, 

Chungking Municipal Hospital, 
China, 374. 

Chungking, Szechwan, China, 68, 
3633 370; 371 372s 373s 376. 

Cincinnati, University of 

Research in neurology in relation 
to nutrition, 40S. 

Training in public administra- 
tion, 423. 

Claremont Calleges, Claremont, 
California 
Far Eastern studies, 435. 
Clark University 

Research in neurophysiology, 
d12. 

Clarke, Hans, 214, 215. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 145, 313, 314, 
ie 397» 398, 407; 430, 431, 
461, 


interna- 
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Cluj, Rumania, 146. 

Cobb, Stanley, 160. 

Coggeshall, Lowell T., 82. 

Cohn, E. J., 231, 232. 

Cold, Common, 213, 89, 90, 117, 


449+ 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York, 
41}. 
Cole, L. J., 234-236. 
College, Alaska, 419, 434. 
Collége de France, 412, 
Collins, Ralph K., 82. 
Colombia, South America 
Fellowships, 138, 344. 
Malaria control, 444. 


Use of wild animals for study of 


virus diseases, 90. 

Yellow fever investigations, 97, 
451. 

Yellow fever laboratory, 451. 

Colorado, University of 

Development of Far Eastern 
studies, 436. 

Teaching in psychiatry, 406, 
Columbia, Missouri, 417. 
Columbia University 

Courses on motion pictures, 425, 

Far Eastern and Latin-American 
Studies, §7, 338-339, 342, 
3993 435: 

Research in endocrinology, 407. 

Research on the genetics and 
biochemistry of cystinuria, 
236, 239, 412. 

Research on metabolism with 
heavy atoms as tracers, 44, 
213-215, 3955 412. 

Research in nutrition, 432. 

Research in physiology, 412. 

Research in the social sciences, 
42}, 

Studies of common cold, go, 449. 


Teachers College. Studies of 


English usage, 435. 


INDEX 


Columbia University. College of 


Physicians and Surgeons 
Research in poliomyelitis, 403. 
Study of constitutional aspects 

of disease, 403. 

Teaching and research in psy- 

chiatry and neurology, 31- 

325 15 F-E $95 394 493- 
Also, 176, 1°77, 178. 

See also Neurological Institute 
and Presbyterian Hospital, 

Columbus, Ohio, 408. 

Commercial Relations between 
France and the Danudian 
Countries, 268. 

Commission on Graduate Medical 
Education, New York City, 
see under Advisory Board 
for Medical Specialties 

Commission on Interracial Cooper- 
ation, Atlanta, Georgia, 439. 

Commission on Medical Educa- 
tion, Chungking, China, 
68, 375-376, 377, 378, 379- 

Committee on Deug Addiction, see 
under Wational Research 
Council 

Committee on Effects of Radiation 
on Living Organiams, see 
under National Research 
Council 

Committee on Neighborhood 
Health Development, New 
York City, 450, 455, 462. 

Committee for Research in Prob- 
lems of Sex, see ander Na- 
tional Research Council 

Committee on Social Secunty, se 
Social Science Research 
Council 

Committee for the Study of Prob- 
lems of the Pacific, see Cen- 
tre d’Etudes de Politique 

trangére 
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Commonwealth Fund, 233. 
Conant, James Bryant, 231. 
Condliffe, J. B., 2°79. 

Connecticut, 394, 407, 418, 419, 
420, 426, 430, 431, 435. 

Consequences af Japanese Economic 
Deselopments on the French 
Empire, 268, 

Contemporary Egyptian Problems, 
269. 

Contingent Projects, Statement of 
Reserve for (Exhibit B), 
383. 

Control and Investigation of 
Specific Diseases and De. 
ficiences, 87, 99-1229, 442~ 
451. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, 49, 263, 
267, 397,412, 419, 425, 428. 

Copenhagen, University of 

Completion of cyclotron, 416. 

Institute of Human Genetics, 
410. 

Research on inheritance in rela- 
tion to blood groupings, 411, 

Special research in biological 
problems, 416, 

Also, 244, 264, 

Copyright Interests, see Berne 
Convention, American Na- 
tional Committee on In- 
ternational Intellectua) Co- 
operation 

Cori, C. F., 214. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 

Far Eastern studies, 57, 339- 
340, 399) 435. 

Research in nutrition, 414. 

Studies of amino acids, proteins, 
and hormones, 46, 215-217, 
395s 413 

Studies of experimental neuroses 
159-100, 394, 403. 
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Work in drama, 431. 
Cornell University Medical Col. 
lege, New York City 
Department of Public Health 
and Preventive Medicine, 
408. 
Research in psychosomatic dis- 
orders, 403. 
Studies of the glands of internal 
secretion, 409. 
Tuberculosis studies, 121, 450. 
Corvallis, Oregon, 414. 
Costa Rica 
Local health services, 135, 136, 
137) 452, 456. 
Malaria control and investiga- 
tions, 112, 113, 443. 
Public health laboratory, 454. 
Travel and training grants, 138. 
Yellow fever investigations, 97. 
Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York City 
American Coordinating Com- 
mittee, 49, 271-273, 424. 
Study groups and research pro- 
gram, 49, 269~271, 397, 424. 
Council on Medical Education, see 
American Medical Associa- 
tion 
Countries aided by Rockefeller 
Foundation funds, 5,21, 71, 
72, : 
Covington, Platt W., 2, 
Cracow, Poland, 146, 429. 
Crawford, Porter J., 82. 
Creel, H. G., 337. 
Crowell, F. Elisabeth, 82. 
Croz, Oswaldo, 100, for, 
Cuba 
Fellowships and travel grants, 
138. 
Local health services, 137, 456. 
Malaria contro] investigations, 
21, 107-112, 444. 
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Cultural Interchange, see Far 
Eastern Studies; Humani- 
ties, Latin America 

Cyclotron, 217-222, 

Cyprus 

Fellowships and travel grants, 
138. 

Hookworm disease control, 442. 

Malaria control and investiga- 
tions, 41, 112, 113-M4, 444. 

Czechoslovakia 

Fellowships and grants in aid, 
138, 188, 250, 

Local health services, 129. 

Nursing education, 146, 402. 


DALHOUSIE University 

Development of teaching in pub- 
lic health and preventive 
medicine, 174-175, 395, 
408, 

Study of teaching in North 
American and Western 
European Medical Schools, 
408, 

Teaching and research in public 
administration, 422. 

Dartmouth College 
Research in physiological optics 
182-183, 395, 409. 
Dashiell, Lefferts Mason, viii, x, xi, 
rec 
Davis, John W., viii, 77. 
Debevoise, Thomas M., viii, ix, 77. 
Debreczen, Hungary, 146. 
Delhi, India, 458. 
Denmark 

Fellowships and grants in aid, 
138, 186, 188, 249, 250, 251, 
299, 302, 376. 

Local health services, 137. 

Public health nursing education, 
460. 


INDEX 


Also, 263, 279, 397, 410, 411, 
412, 416, 419, 425, 428. 

Dentistry, 37-38. 

Denver, Colorado, 406, 

Dermatology, 34~35. 

Detroit, Michigan, 24. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 
350. 

Diseases of Advancing Years, 39. 

Dochez, Alphonse R., go. 

Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, 
South Carolina, see Caro- 
lina Art Association 

Dodds, Harold W., viii, ix, 77. 

D, Ogden Millis Training School 
for Nurses, Trudeau, New 
York, 145. 

Dortmund, Germany, 37. 

Douglas, Lewis W., vin, 1x, 77, 7%. 

Drama, 63, 64, 310-317, 345, 398, 
43. 

Dramatists’ Guild, see Authors’ 
League of America 

DuBridge, L. A., 219. 

Dulles, John Foster, viii, ix, 77, 78. 

Dupriez, Leon H., 280. 

Dutch Economic Institute, Rotter- 
dam, 420. 

Du Vieneaud, Vincent, 214, 216, 

Dyer, Brian R., 82. 


EARLE, Walter C., $2. 
East, The 
Local health departments, 453, 
458. 
Malaria control and investiga- 
tions, 444, 446. 
Public health and nursing educa- 
tion, 146, 459. 
Eastern Health District, Balt. 
more, Maryland, 126-127, 
139-140. 
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East Harlem Nursing and Health 
Service, New York City, 
146. 

Eaton, Monroe D., 82. 

Economte Facts, 371. 

“¥conomic Policies in Relation to 
World Peace,” 272. 

Economics and Politics, 264. 

Edinburgh, University of 

Research in neurology, 406, 

Egypt 

Division of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, 455. 

Heokworm disease control and 
investigation, 442. 

Local health services, 137. 

Malaria contro], investigations, 
and survey, 22, 112, 114, 
445. 

Eidgenissische Technische Hoch- 

schule, Zurich, Switzerland 

Studies of sterols, sex hormones, 
and polyterpenes, 46, 223- 
229, 396, 413. 

Eldred Theatre, see Western Re- 
serve University 

Electrophoresis, 42, 96. 

Elgin, Illinois, 172. 

Elliott, William Y., 326. 

Fimendorf, John E., 83. 

Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
167-168, 394, 403. 

Endecrinology, 395, 407-408. 

England 

Fellowships and grants in aid, 
186, 188, 249, 299, 300, 302, 
3445 355, 376. 

Malaria investigations, 445. 

Also, 43, 161, 244, 276, 279, 283, 
3945 3965 404, 408, 409, 413, 
415, 416, 417, 421, 426, 428, 
429, 432, 433, 435, 438. 


4g! 


Engle, Earl T., 178. 
Ennore, India, 114. 
Entebbe, Uganda, 21. 
Ephrussi, Boris, 249. 
Epidemiology, Divisions of, see 
under Public Health Work 
Euler, Hans von, 416. 
Europe 
Divisions of sanitary engineer- 
Ing, 455. 
European Scholars, 400, 439. 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
187, 427. 
Heookworm disease control, 442. 
Influenza studies, 120, 448. 
Local health departments, 130, 
137) 457- 
Malaria control and investiga- 
tions, 443, 445. 
Mental hygiene studies, 447. 
Nursing education, 143, 146, 
402, 460, 
Other state health services, 455. 
Research aid funds, 395-756, 


409. 
Schools of hygiene and public 
health, 459. 
Tuberculosis studies, 121, 440. 
Yellow fever studies, 451. 
Also, 5, 20, 25, 259, 332. 
See also names of cities, coun- 
tries, and institutions. 
Evanston, Illinois, 431. ; 
Evolution of Countries af Arabic 
Civilization, 268. 
Exchange Fund, 49. 
Experimental Rural Normal 
School, Hengshan, China, 
366, 


FAR Eastern Studies 
Chinese and Japanese language 
and culture, 54-60, 307, 
336-343; 399, 434-426. 
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Fellowships and grants in aid, 
3449 345 
See aise American Council of 
Learned Societies, Humani- 
ties, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations 
Far Eastern Suroey, 278. 
Faribault, Minnesota, 1:9. 
Farm Settlement Administration, 
s2, 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 326, 
Federal Housing Authority, §2. 
Federal Public Health Service, 128. 
Federation of State Medical 
Boards, 17%. 
Fellowships 
In the humanities, 71, 3437344, 
399; 436. 
In the medical sciences, 71, 154, 
171, 184-187, 395. 
In che natural sciences, 71, 250- 
253, 396, 409, 418, 
In public health and nursing, 71, 
138-139, 143, 401, 462. 
In the social sciences, 63, 71, 
257, 298-300, 398, 427. 
Under the China program, 69, 
71, 376-378, 399-400, 438. 
See also American Council of 
Learned Societies, Amert- 
can School of Classical 
Studies, Authors’ League of 
America, Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain, 
National Research Council 
Fenn, Wallace, 221, 
Ferrell, John A., 82. 
Ficus benjamina, LIO-131, 
Field Service, 87, 88, 463. 
Fiji Islands, 22, 138, 139, 453, 461. 
Films, 309, 323-325, 398, 4337434. 
See also Museum of Modern Art, 


INDEA 


Financial Statement, 78-80. 
Finland, 138, 185, 250, 406. 
Finlay, Charles J., 14. 
First National Midwifery School, 
Peiping, China, 461. 
FitzGerald, John G., viii, 78, 82. 
Flahiff, Edward W., 83. 
Fletcher, Sir Walter, 26. 
Florida 
Anthropoid experiment station, 
246, 420. 
Hookworm disease investiga- 
tons, 4.4%. 
Malaria control and investiga- 
tions, 23, 112, 444, 446. 
Fondation Rothschild, Paris, 
France, 413. 
Foochow, China, 70. 
Foreign Currencies Held Decem- 
ber 31, 1938 
Statement of (Exhibit F}, 393. 
Foreign Policy Association 
Foreign Affairs, 270. 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, 274% 
Foreign Policy Reports, 273. 
Support of Department of Popu- 
lar Education, 424. 
Support of experimental educa- 
tional program, 424. 
Support of Research Depart- 
Ment, 49, 273-274, 3975 424s 
Also, 272, 327. 
Fosdick, Raymond B., viii, ix, sii, 
77 
Fox, John P., 83, 
Fraga, Clementino, Io. 
France 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
138, 185, 186, 188, 249, 250, 
251, 299, 355 
Nursing education, 146. 
Yellow fever studies, 491. 
Also, 25, 262, 263, 276, 279, 397; 
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406, 408, 410, 411, 413, 424, 
425, 426, 430, 433, 437» 
Francis, Thomas, Jr., 83, 120. 
Fraser Valley, British Columbia, 
Canada, 137. 
Freeman, Douglas S., viii, 1x, 77. 
Freiburg, University of, 406. 
Fukien Christian University, Sha- 
owu, China, 7a, 380. 
Fulton-Montgomery Health Dis. 
trict, New York, 137. 
Funds Available for Appropria- 
tion, Commitment, and Dis- 
bursement, 384,389—990. 
Funds, Invested, Statement of 
Transactions Relating to 
(Exhibit J), 464-466. 


GALTON Laboratory, see under 
London, University of 
Gasser, Herbert 8., vilt, ix, 77, 78. 
General Education Board 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
185, 184, 
Also, 193, 233: 
Genetics, 234-241. 
Geneva, Canton of, Switzerland 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Graduate Institute of 
International Studies, 7, 49, 
261-262, 397, 424. 
Geneva Research Center, Switzer- 
land, $3~54, 278-279, 397 
420, 424, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 7, 59, 262, 
3325 399, 401, 411, 420, 434. 
George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 145. 
George Washington University, 
413. 
Georgia, 439. 
Germany 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
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185, 186, 188, 246, 250, 251, 
299. 

Also, 25, 34, 37, 262, 263, 279, 
283, 287, 4o6, 411. 

Gifford, Walter S., viii, ix, 77, 78. 

Gilmore, Raymond M., 83, 

Ginling College, Chengtu, China, 
70, 380, 

Golden, John, 317. 

Golla, Frederick, 161, 

Goodpasture, Ernest W., viii, ix, 
78, 82. 

Gordon, John E., 34. 

Gorgas, William C., 14. 

Graduate Institute of IJnterna- 
tional Studies, Switzerland, 
see Geneva, Canton of 

Grant, John B., 83, 398. 

Grants in aid 

Europe, 427. 

In the humanities, 344-345, 399, 
437. 

In the ‘medical sciences, 1§4, 
187-188, 395, 409. 

In the natural sciences, 248-250, 
396, 409, 418. 

In public health and nursing, 
138-149. 

In the social sciences, $3, 25°, 
300-302, 397, 426, 

See alsa Fellowships 

Graz, Austria, 415. 
Great Bntain 

Fellowships and grants in aid, 
138, 185, 186, 188, 250, 257, 
2.99. 

Also, 26, 34, 161, 263, 2°79, 421. 

See also names of cities, cotn- 
tries, and institutions 

Greece 

Divisions of sanitary engineer- 
ing, 455. 
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Fellowships and grants in aid, 
178, 250, 299. 
Local health services, 13°7, 47. 
Malaria investigations, 21, 112, 
E14, 445. 
Public health education, 459. 
Also, 399, 437. 
Greene, Jerome D., viii, 1x, 77, 78. 
Gregg, Alan, viii, 1x, 77, 150. 
(suatemala 
Fellowships, 138, 300. 
Local health departments, 456. 
Malaria control, 443. 
Guindy, India, 114. 
Gunn, Selskar M., viii, 1x, 77, 358. 


HACKETT, Lewis W., 82. 
Hahn, Richard G., 83. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 395, 408, 
422. 
Hamburger, Viktor, 208-210. 
Hamilton, Montana, 128. 
Handbook of Latin American Stud. 
£€35 $95 334-335, 434- 
Hankow, China, 363. 
Hanover, New Hampshire, 182, 
395» 409. 
Hansen, Alvin H., 287. 
Hanson, Frank Blair, 200. 
Harvard University 
Chemical research to determine 
the heats of organic reac- 
tions, 46, 230-231, 413. 
Geophysical research, 419. 
Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, $4, 285-287, 
3975 422. 
Microfilms of foreign news- 
papers, 65, 319-320, 398, 
432. 
Research in anthropology, 428. 
Research in endocrinology, 407. 
Research in industrial hazards, 


403. 


INDEX 


Research in neurophysiology, 
40}. 

Research in soctal sciences, 420, 
428. 

School of Public Health, Field 
Training and Study Area, 
462. 

Seminar in Far Eastern studies, 
342. 

Translating, abstracting, and in- 
dexing works on oriental 
art, 435. 

Also, 133, 171. 


Harvard University. Medical 
School 
Biochemical studies of synovial 
fluid, 4173. 


Research on the chemical and 
electrical behavior of pro- 
teins, 45, 231-232, 396, 413. 
Research in epilepsy, 403. 
Teaching and research in psychi- 
atry, 4O3. 
Also, 160, 178. 
Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College, 425. 
Havana, Cuba, 108, 110, 
Hawaii, 343- 
Headline Books, 2.73. 
Heilbrow, 1. M., 226. 
Helsinki, University of, 406. 
Hengshan, China, 366. 
Henry Phipps Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, 126. 
Henry Street Settlement, New 
York City, 149. 
Hill, Rolla B., 83. 
History of The Rockefeller Founda- 
fioH, 439- 
Honduras, 138. 
Hongkong, China, 7o. 
Honelulu, Hawaii, 278. 
Hookworm Disease, 117, 442. 
Hopkins, Ernest M., vit, ix, 77. 
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Horsfali, Frank L., $3. 
Hsiao Ching, 437-338. 
Hsinta, Szechwan, China, 366, 371. 
Hua Chung College, Kweilin, 
China, 70, 380. 
HBughes, Thomas P,, 83. 
Humanities 
Appropriations and payments, 
5, 55-66, 79, 307, 383, 389, 
4317438. 
Fellowships, 63, 66, 343-344, 
359, 399 436. 
Former program 399, 437-438. 
Grants in aid, 344, 356, 399, 437: 
Program, $5-66, 303~352, 437. 
Staff during 1938, 404. 
Hunan, Province of, China, 68, 
365, 366, 368, 373, 374- 
Hunan Provincial School of Pub- 
lic Administration, China, 
366, 367. 
Hungary 
Fellowships and training grants, 
138, 185, 250, 299. 
Influenza studies, 448. 
Local health services,137, 457. 
Public health and nursing edu- 
cation, 146, 459. 
Survey of public health ma- 
chinery, 455. 
Also, 118, 413, 479. 
Hupeh, Province of, China, 370, 
374. 
Hu Shih, 56. 
Huxley, Thomas, 48. 
Hydrick, John L., 83. 


JCELAND, 185. 

Idaho, 193. 

illinois, 394, 396, 397, 399, 402, 
493, 405, 415, 423, 425, 429, 
431, 4325 434; 436, 437 447. 

IHinois State Hospitals, Elgin and 
Kankakee, 172, 


Illinois, University of 

Research on the biochemistry of 
amino acids, 45, 222-225, 
396, 416. 

Research in spectroscopic analy- 
sis of water, 416. 

Teaching and research in psychi- 
atry, 406. 

Also, 172. 

Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, see under Lon- 
don, University of 

India 

Fellowships and grants in aid, 
138, 302, 376. 

Local health services, 20, 130, 
137s 453, 458. 

Malaria control and investiga- 
tions, 112, 114, 444, 446. 

Travel and training grants, 138. 

Indiana, 427. 

Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., New York City, 420. 

Infantile Paralysis, 90-91. 

Influenza Studies, 21, 89, 91, 117, 
118-120, 448. 

Information Bureau on Peace 
Questions, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, 264, 267. 

Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, Paris, France, 
426. | 

Institute of Economics and His- 
tory, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark 

International relations section, 
49, 263-264, 267, 397, 425, 
428, 

Institute of the Educational Sci- 
ences, Geneva, 411, 

Institute of Hygiene, Bucharest, 
Rumania, 457: 

Institute of Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Hlinois, 172. 
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Institute of Pacific Relations, 
American Council, New 
York City 

Experiments in intensive teach- 
ing of Chinese language, 
435+ 

General expenses, 49, 425. 

International relationg and Far 
Eastern studies, $7, 277- 
278, 342, 397. 

Also, 2°72, 327. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. In- 
ternational Secretariat 

Research in Far Eastern issues, 
49 274-275, 425. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Pacific Council, Honolulu, 
Haveaii 

General expenses and research 
program, 49, 276-277, 425. 

Institute of Pacific Relations’ 
Notes, 2°76. 

Pacific Affairs, 276, 

Institute of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, 403. 

Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 171-172, 394, 
403. 

Institute of Public Affairs, see 
National Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Institute of Public Health, Rome, 
Italy, 445. 

Institute of Public Health, Tokyo, 
Japan, 459. 

Institute and School of Hygiene, 
Soha, Bulgaria, 459. 
Jastiitut Universitaire de Hautes 
tudes Internationales, see 

Geneva, Canton of 

International Bureau of Educa- 

tion, Geneva, Switzerland 


INDEX 


Children’s Literature Section, 
Studies of Latin-American 
countries, §9-60, 333-333; 


434 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Patis, France, 327. 
International Commission of His- 
torical Sciences, 349. 
International Commission for the 
Polar Year 1992-1033, 419. 
International Committee of His- 


torical Sciences, Paris, 
France, 437. 
International Health Division 

Appropriations, designations, 
and payments, 22, 87, 394, 
401, 442-463. 

Field service, 87, 88, 

Fluid fund, 87, 38. 


Laboratory research, 11, 21, 87, 
$8—-g9, 118, 452. 

Program, 19-22, 81-147. 

Scientific Directors and Staff 
during 1938, 82-83. 

See also Control and Investiga- 
tion of Specific Diseases, 
Public Health Education, 
and Public Health Work 

International House, 327. 

International Information Com- 
mittee, Stockholm, Sweden, 
49, 264, 267, 397; 425. 

International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, 
London, England, 428, 

International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, Paris, 
France 

Danubian Economic Study, 425. 

International Studies Confer- 
Once, 49, 271, 424. 

Maintenance and conferences, 
A425. 
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See also Council on Foreign Re- 
lations and League of Na- 
tions 

{nternational Labor Office, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, 262. 

International Relations, 47-49, 
257-259, 261-278, 299, 301, 
397, 424-426, 427. 

See aisa Social Sciences 

International Settlement, Shang- 
hai, China, 70. 

International Studies Conference, 
264, 271, 279, 424, 425. 

See also Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooper- 
ation, and League of Na- 
tions 

International Union of Academies, 
349 
Jowa, State University of 

Child study and parent educa- 
tion, 439. 

Studies on physiology of the nor- 
mal cell, 414. 

Iraq, 437 

Ireland, 161. 

Irwin, M. R., 234-236. 
Isaacs, Edith, 314. 
Istanbul, Turkey, 467. 
Italy 

Fellowships, 184, 250, 299. 

Local health services, 137, 457. 

Malaria control, and investiga- 
tions, 21, 112, 113, 446. 

Also, 262, 279. 

Ithaca, New York, 394, 395, 399, 
493, 413, 431, 435- 


JACOCKS, William P., 83. 
Jaguaribe Valley, State of Cearé, 
Brazil, 16, 
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Jamaica 
Tuberculosis studies, 121~122, 


449. 
Janney, John H., 33. 
Japan 

Fellowships, 138, 

343 

Public health education, a¢9. 

Also, 275, 276, 279, 344; 401. 
Japanese Language and Culture, 

336-3379 343. 

See also Far Eastern Studies 
Jasper, Herbert H., 167, 168, 160. 
java 

Fellowships, 138, 185, 376. 

Lacal health services, 137, 458. 
Jerusalem, Palestine, 437. 
Johannesburg Observatory, see 

under Leiden, University 

of 

John Casimir University, Lwow, 
Poland, 425. 

Johns Hopkins University 

Completion of Spenser project, 

37s 

Purchase of property for health 

center building, 139. 

Research in Department of Bio- 

chemistry, 413, 419. 

Johns Hopkins University. School 
of Hygiene and Public 
Health , 

Field training and study area, 

139-140, 462. 

Haokworm disease investiga- 

tions, 444. 

Malaria investigations, 447. 

Mental hygiene studies, 126- 

127, 404) 447. 

Public health education, 49. 

Syphilis studies, 449. 

Also, 133. 


185, 299, 
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Johns Hopkins University. School Kweilin, China, 7o, 
of Medicine Kweiyang, China, 68, 363. 

Institute of the History of Medi- Kweiyang Medical College, China, 
cine, 8, 30, 191-192, 395, 374 
400. 
Neurological research, 403, 404. LABORATORY Research, 88-99, 
Study of accessory factors of 118, 
health, 404. See also International Health 
Study of deafness, 411. Division and Public Health 
Study and teaching in child Work. 
psychiatry, 404. Lafayette, Indiana, 427. 
Also, 178. Lambert, Robert A., 150. 
Johnson, Harald N., 33. Lambert, Sylvester M., 83. 
Landsteiner, Karl, 234. 

KAISER Wilhelm Institut fir Language Studies, see Far Eastern 
Arbeitsphysiologie, Dort- Studies ane London, Uni- 
mund, Germany, 37. versity 0 

Kankakee, Illinois, 172, Laruelie, Leon, 162, 163. 

Kansas, 172, Latin America 

Kendrick, John F., 83. Fellowships, 344. 

Kerr, J. Austin, 33. Latin-American Studies, 55-60, 

Kiangsi, Province of, China, 367, oe 327-335, 399): 434- 
374 430 

King Institute, Guindy, India, Training program for govern- 
114, 197. ment employees, 422. 

King’s College Hospital, London, | Also, 307. 

England, 161. atvia a 

Kingston, Jamaica, 121 Fellowships and grants in aid, 

nee a 185, 249. 

Kingston ; Mental Hospital, Ja- Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 

Manca 122 morial, 262, 


Kips Bay-Yorkville Health Cen- 
ter, New York City, 124, 

Kistiakowsky, George B., 231. 

Kitchen, Stuart F., 83. 

Kittredge, Tracy B., 264. 

Knipe, Frederick W., $3. 

Kumm, Henry W., 83. 

Kunming, Yunnan, China, 69, 368, 
369. 

Kwangsi, Province of, China, 68, 
3732 374: 

Kweichow, Province of, China, 68, 
363, 365, 369, 373 
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Health Organisation, 401. 
International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, 49, 
275,424. 
Also, 262, 
Lebanon, 146, 196, 395, 410, 427. 
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Leeds, University of 

Research in the x-ray analysts of 
biological tissues, 43-44, 
206-208, 396, 416. 

Leiden, University of 

Johannesburg Observatory, 
Union of South Africa, 419. 
Research in child psychiatry, 
406. 
Leipzig, University of, 411. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
Development of drama, 431. 
Fluid research fund for the 
School of Medicine, 30, 192- 
193, 395, 411. 

Research in chemophysical biol- 
ogy, 413. 

Research in the social sciences, 
428. 

Studies of protein chemistry and 
metabolism 413. 

Leland, Waldo G., 349. 

Leonard, Irving A., 304. 

Libraries, 317-322, 344, 398, 432- 

433: 
Library of Congress 
Development of Far Eastern 
Center, 435. 
Laboratory of microphotog- 
raphy, 65, 317-318, 398, 432 
Also, 335- 
Library of International Relations, 
Chicago, Illinois, 425. 
Liddell, H. §., 159, 160. 
Linderstrdm-Lang, K. U., 244, 
412, 
Lingnan University, Hongkong, 
China, 70, 3775 378, 380. 

Lithuania 
Fellowships, 185, 250, 299. 

Littaver, Lucius N,, 287. 

Liuchow, China, 972-373. 
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Local (County) Health Depart- 
ments, see under Public 
Health Work 

Loeb, Robert F., 158, 

London and Cambridge Economic 
Service of Great Britain, 
421. 

London County Council, England, 
31, 160-162, 394, 404. 

London, England, 31, 270, 404, 
405, 409, 421, 426, 428, 432, 
433» 435. 

London Film Center, 63. 

London School of Economics, see 
London, University of 

London, University of 

College Hospital. School of 
Nursing, 146. 

Galton Laboratory. Research in 
human genetics, 404. 

Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, 46-47, 225- 
227, 396, 416. 

London School of Economics 
and Political Science, 279, 
428, 

Maudsley Hospital, 31, 160- 
162, 404. 

School of Oriental Studies, Re- 
search in African linguistics, 
438, 

Also, 25. 

Long Island Biological Associa. 
tion, Cold Spring Harbor, 
New York, 413. 

Los Angeles, California, 290, 397, 
423. 

Louisiana, 398, 405, 429, 423, 4.35: 

Louvain, University of 

Institute of Economic Sciences, 
280-281, 397, 421. 

Luton, F. H., 128, 
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Lwow, Poland, 425. 
Lyon, France, 146, 269. 


MADISON, Wisconsin, 396, 437. 
Madras, India 
Local health departments, 458, 
Malaria conero]l and investiga- 
tions, 2%, 114, 444, 446. 
Maaill, Thomas P., 83. 
Magoon, Fstus H., 83. 
Mahaffy, Alexander F,, 83. 
Maine, 45, 239, 396, 414. 
Malaria 
Control, investigations, and sur- 
veys, Ig-Ig, 21, 107-114, 
117, 443-447» 
Laboratory studies, 98-99, 112. 
Manchester, Universtty of 
Economic Research Depart- 
ment, 429. 
Research on vitamins, sterols, 
and related compounds, 
416, 
Also, 227. 
Manitoba, Canada 
Division of Vital Statistics, 1.27, 
453. 
Mantoux, Paul, 261, 
Mapother, Edward, 161, 
Marine Biological Association of 
the United Kingdom, Plym- 
outh, England, 244-246, 
39, 413. 
Marshall, John, 304. 
Maryland, 22, 139, 395; 403, 494, 
499, 411, 413, 419; 437s 443) 
447, 449, 459; 462. 
Massachusetts, 396, 397, 398, 402, 
493, 407, 412, 413, 419, 420, 
422, 425, 428, 432, 434, 435, 
46a. 
Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Diseases, Boston, 


169-171, 394, 404s 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 
Research on the parathyroid 
harmone and calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism, 
183-184, 395, 407. 
Teaching and research in psy- 
chiatry, 403. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology 

Construction of differential an- 
alyzer, 413. 

Also, 171. 

Massachusetts State Department 
of Education, 345. 

Mass Education Movement, 
China, see Chinese National 
Association of 

Maudsley Hospital, London, Eng- 
land, see London County 
Council and London, Uni- 
versity of 

Maxcy, Kenneth F., viii, ix, 78, 82. 

May, Stacy, 254. 

McGill University 

Research in the applications of 
spectroscopic methods to 
biological and medical prob- 
lems, 414. 

Research in Department of 
Genetics, 414. 

Research in epilepsy and demen- 
tia, 32, 168-169, 394, 404. 

Research in the social sciences, 
428. 

Also, 167. 

McIntosh, William A., 83. 

Medical Center, New York City, 
see Neurological Institute 
and Presbyterian Flospita! 

Medical Education, see American 
Medical Association, and 
Public Health and Medical 
Education 
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Medical Research Council, Lon- 
don, England 

Fellowships and grants in aid, 

25-26, 44, 72, 186-188, 


409. 

Research in field of hereditary 

metital diseases, 4Oq. 
Research on puerperal fever, 
409. 
Medical Sciences 

Appropriations and payments, 
5, 29-32, 79, 154, 383, 389, 
394-395, 402-411. 

Fellowships and grants in aid, 
154, 184-188, 350, 356, 395, 
409, 

Former program, 190, 395, 410- 

4fl, 

Program, 23-39, 149-198. 

Staff during 1938, 190. 
Medicine, Forensic, 36-37. 
Medicine, Industrial, 37. 
Melbourne, Australia, 407. 
Mellanby, Sir Edward, 26. 
Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kan- 

885, 172. 
Mental Hospital Survey Commit- 
tee, 173. 
Mental Hygiene Studies, 22, 30, 
32, 117, 126-128, 140, 172- 
174, 447, 
Merriam, Charles E., 288. 
Mexico 
Fellowships and training grants, 
138, 291, 299, JOO, 343. 
Local health services, 20, 136, 
197, 4535 458. 
Malaria control, investigations, 
and survey, 23, 112, 14, 


444. 
Also, 292, 300, 328, 344. 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
Mlinois, 172, 


so] 
Michigan, University of 
Research in the humanities, 
438. 


Research in the physiology of 
respitation, 416, 

Seminar for Far Eastern studies, 
342. 

Seminar for Latin-American 
studies, 345. 

Teaching and research in psychi- 
atry, 406. 

Micromanipulator, 204-206. 

Microphotography, 65, 317, 319- 
320, 

Milam, D. F., 83. 

Miller, Harry M., Jr., 200, 

Ministry of Education, Nanking, 
China, 399. 

Ministry of Industry and Agricul- 
ture, China, see Nationa! 
Agricultural Research Bu. 
reat 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, 416, 423, 


Minnesota State Department of 
Health 
Influenza studies, 118-119, 448. 
Minnesota, University of 
Child study and parent educa- 
tion, 439. 
High pressure generator for re- 
search in biology and medi- 
cine, 416, 
Influenza studies, 119. 
Training for public service, 423. 
Minot, George R., 26. 
Missourt, 394, 395, 396, 407, 411, 
417. 
Missouri, University of, 417. 
Molloy, Daniel M., 83. 
Molteno Institute of Parasitology, 
see under Cambridge, Unt. 
versity of 
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Monkeys, Use of, in study of yel- 
low fever, 13. 
Montana, 128. 
Montgomery, Alabama, 125. 
Montreal, Canada, 32, 394, 404, 
414, 428. 
Mosquitoes, 102, 103, 104, 106, 
108, 109, 110, 114, 
See also dedes aegypti and Anaph. 
eles Mosquitoes 
Motion Pictures, 60-63, 398, 
433. 
See also Films and Museum of 
Modern Art. 
Muench, Hugo, 83. 
Murlin, John, 220, 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City 
Film Library and motion picture 
department, 398, 433. 
Museums, 322-323, 398, 432-433. 
Mustard, Harry §., ix. 
Myerson, Abraham, 169. 
Mysore, India, 446, 458. 


NANKAI University, Tientsin, 
China 
Fellowships, 3°77. 
Institute of Economics, 69, 968- 
369, 438. 
Also, 364, 400. 
Nanking, China, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
189, 368, 372, 375-376, 399, 
400, 438, 439. 
Nanking, University of, China 
Departments of Agricultural 
Economics and Science, 69, 
FO, 37O-JW71, 439+ 
Emergency aid, 380. 
Fellowships, 377. 
Also, 364, 400. 
Nashville, Tennessee, 145, 402, 
411, 461. 
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Natal, Brazil, 16, 18. 

Nationa! Agricultural Research 
Bureau, Nanking, China, 
68, 372-373, 400, 438. 

National Board of Medical Ex. 
aminers, 1°78. 

National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York City, 
421, 426, 428, 

National Cancer Institute, see 
United States Public Health 
Service 

National Central Library, London, 
England, 433. 

National Central University, 
Nanking, China 

Development of work in animal 
husbandry and veterinary 
preventive medicine, 68, 
371-372; 490, 438. 

National Committee on Maternal 
Health, New York City, 
177-178, 394) 404. 

National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, New York City, 
1745 404. 

National Council for Rural Recon- 
struction, Kweiyang, China, 
68, 363-365, 367, 368, 369, 
374 377s 439- 

National Health Administration of 
China, 68, 365, 374-375, 
377 378, 400, 439 

National Hospital, Queen Square, 
London, 405. 

National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research of 
Great Britain, London, 421. 

National Institute of Health, see 
United States Public Health 
Service 

National Institute of Hyzgiene, 
Athens, Greece, 459. 
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National Institute of Public Af 
fairs, Washington, D.C., 
54, 283~285, 397, 422. 
National Library of Peiping, 
China, 433. 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 143. 
National Peace Conference, 273. 
National Recovery Administra- 
tion, 295. 
National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Biological Abstracts, 419. 
Committee on Effects of Radia- 
tion on Living Organisms, 
232-233, 414, 
Committee for Research in 
Problems of Sex, 407, 414. 
Fellowships, 72, 186, 251, 409, 


4X8. 
For work in experimental biol- 
ogy, 396. 


Research in biophysics, 414. 

Support of central program and 
conferences, 419. 

Work of Committee on Drug 
Addiction, 411, 

National Rural Administration 
Training Institute, China, 
363-365, 369, 400, 439. 

See alsa National Council for 
Rural Reconstruction. 

National Rural Service Training 
Institute, see National 
Rural Administration Train- 
minx Institute and National 
Council for Rural Recon- 


struction 

National Southwest Associated 
University, Kunming, 
China, 69. 


National Southwestern Union Uni- 
versity, Kunming, China, 
968, 
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National Theatre Conference, 64- 
65, 314-316, 398, 431. 
National Tsing Hua University, 
Peiping, China, 364. 
Natural Sciences 
Appropriations and payments, 
5s 43-475 795 203, 383, 389, 
395-396, 412, 420. 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
2.48251, 356, 396, 418. 
Former program, 419-420. 
Program, 39~47, 199-251. 
Staff during 1938, 200, 
Nebraska’s Unicameral Legisla- 
ture, 295. 
Netherlands, 138, 186, 250, 251, 
2°76, 279; 299, 405, 406, 417, 
419, 420. 
Netherlands India, 453. 
Neurological Center, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, 162-163, 394, 402. 
Neurological Institute, 32, 157- 
198, 
Neurology, se¢ Psychiatry 
New Brunswick, Province of, 
Canada, 175. 
Newfoundland, Canada, 175, 
New Hampshire, 182, 395, 409. 
New Haven, Connecticut, 247, 
3945 407, 418, 419, 420, 426, 
439, 431, 436. 
New Jersey, 398, 999, 414, 433, 
435: 
New Mexico, University of 
Development of library _ re. 
sources, §9, 335-336, 398, 
433- 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 328, 398, 
405, 429; 4335 436. 
New York City 
Committee on Neighborhood 
Health Development, 124, 


450, 455, 464, 
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Department of Health Tuber- 
culosig studies, 124-125, 
450. 

Department of Hospitals. Re. 
search Council and Division 
of Chronic Diseases, 31, 
175-177, 395, 409. 

Welfare Council Research Bu- 
reau, 430. 

Also, 21, 24, 88, 124, 145, 172, 
1775 2575 269, 274, 278, 297; 
394, 396, 397, 398, 3995 403, 
4Q4, 407, 408, 410, 412, 418, 
419, 420, 421, 423, 424, 426, 
427, 428, 429; 433; 4345 4355 
436, 437, 438; 4395 449, 452, 


455. 
New York Hospital, The, 125. 
New York Museum of Science and 
Industry, 433. 
New York School of Social Work, 
428, 
New York State 
Department of Health, Division 
of Laboratories and Re- 
search, 24, 
Fulton-Montgomery 
District, 137. 
Influenza studies, 448. 
Malaria control, 112. 
Also, 90, 118, 119, 145, 394, 395; 
396, 399, 403, 406, 408, 413, 
417, 421, 423, 431, 432, 4355 
459, 401, 
See aiso names of cities and in- 
suitutions, 
New York University 
College of Medicine. Influenza 
studies, 118, 120, 448, 
Research in cellular physiology, 
44) 203~206, 396, 414. 
Also, 176, 
New Zealand, 138, 276. 
Nicaragua, 137, 292, 454, 456. 


Health 
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Nigeria, 300. 

Noguchi, Hideyo, 192. 

North America, see names of 
cities, countries, and insti- 
tutions. 

North Carclina, University of 

Development of drama, 8, 64, 
310-311, 398, 431. 
Program in the social sciences, 


429. 
Public health education and 
school health service, 462. 
North China Council for Rural 
Reconstruction, see Na- 
tional Council for Rural 
Reconstraction 
Northwestern University 
Development of drama, 431. 
Research in neuroanatomy, 405. 
Also, 172, 
Norway, 138, 264, 272, 299, 355, 
406, 429. 
Norwegian Committee for Inter- 
national Studies, Oslo, 426. 
Nova Scotia, Province of, Canada 
Division of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, 130, 1335 455. 
Division of Vital Statistics, 493. 
Local health services, 129-130, 
136, 137, 452. 
Section of Statistics and Epi- 
demiology, 133, 137 
Also, 174, 395, 408, 422. 
Nurses Association of China, 142~ 
143. 
Nursing Education 
Fellowships, 143. 
Program, 141-147. 
Review of Foundation projects, 
142-147. 
Schools of nursing, 402, 460- 
461. 
See also Public Health Educa- 
tion 
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Narsing ond Nursing Education in 
the United States, 143-144. 

Nursing, Public Health, see under 
Public Health Education 
and Public Health Work 

Nutrition Studies, 45, 222-225, 


O'BRIEN, Daniel P., 150. 
Ohio, 314, 397, 398, 405, 407, 423; 
439, 431, 403. 
Ohio State University, 408. 
Ontario Medical Association, Wel- 
land, Canada, 421. 
Ontario, Province of, Canada, 137, 
402, 421, 424, 456, 
Opie, Eugene L., 78, 121. 
Orange Park, Florida, 246, 247, 
420, 
Oregon, 295, 397. 
Oregon State Agricultural College, 
414. 
Oregon, University of, School of 
Medicine 
Construction of Library, 430, 
1937194; 3955 410. 
Oreanization of Social Setences in 
France, The, 269. 
Orthological Institute, London, 
England, 435. 
Orthological Institute, Peiping, 
China, 435. 
Oslo, Norway, 426. 
Oslo, University of 
Institute of Economics, 429. 
Research in neuroanatomy and 
neuropathology, 406. 
Oxford, University of 
Business cycle research, 421. 
Development of Bodleian and 
other libraries, 433. 
Development of social science 
program, 429. 
Research in the application of 
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mathematical analyses to 
biological problems, 417. 

Research on the synthesis of 
proteins, 417, 


Also, 25. 


PACIFIC Affairs, 276. 
Pacific Northwest Council of Edu- 
cation, 295~297, 397, 422. 
Paleontology, see China Medical 
Board, Inc. 
Palestine, 437, 
Palmer, Walter W., 158. 
Palo Alto, California, 395, 411, 
413, 428, 431. 
Panama 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
148. 
Local health services, 137, 452; 
454; 456. 
Malaria control and investiga- 
tions, 21, 112, 123, 443. 
Public health and nursing educa- 
tion, 146, 461. 
Yellow fever investigations, 97. 
Pan-American Convention, Copy- 
right interests, 346-348. 
Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ence, 117. 
Pan American Union, 327, 348, 
433+ 
Paris, France, 49, 186, 249, 268, 
497» 412, 413, 424, 425, 426, 
433» 437s 451- 
Paris, University of 
Department of Parasitology, 
4lt. 
Endowment of neurosurgery, 


Radium Institute, 410. 

Research in endocrinology and 
vitamins, 408, 

Research in the social sciences, 
490. 
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Parkinson, Thomas L., viii, ix, 77; 
74, 
Parran, Thomas, Jr., viii, 78, 82. 
Pasadena, California, 395, 412, 
419. 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, France, 
25, 451. 
Patterson, John C., 292. 
Pattukkottai, India, 114. 
Paul, J. Harland, 83. 
Payne, George C., 83. 
Payments made during 1938 on ap- 
propriations, 401-440, 442- 
463. 
Peace River, British Columbia, 
Canada, 137. 
Peiping, China, 68, 69, 400, 433, 
435, 439, 461. 
Peiping Union Medical College, 
China 
Fellowships, 72, 187, 376. 
Human paleontological research 
in Asta, 418, 
Maintenance, 6, 56, 67, 154; 
197-198, 410. 
Nursing department, 146, 
Also, 363, 411. 
Peita Universicy, 
China, 368. 
Penfield, Wilder, 168. 
Pennsylvania, 408. 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Development of Far Eastern 
studies, 57, 340, 399, 436. 
School of Medicine. Influenza 
studies, 118, 448. 
Studies of the relation of diet 
On resistance to infection, 
Al? 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. Industrial Re- 
search Department, 430. 


Changsha, 
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Peru, 185, 188, 250, 302. 
Peugnet, Hubert, 211. 
Pharmacology, 35-36. 
Philadelphia Institute for Medical 
Research, 408. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 399, 
403, 437, 430, 436. 
Philippine Islands, 138, 276. 
Pickels, Edward G., 84. 
Playground and Recreation Asso. 
ciation of America, 439. 
Piymouth, England, 396, 413. 
Pneumonia, 89. 
Poland 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
138, 185, 249, 299. 
National Department of Health, 
447: 
Nursing education, 146. 
Also, 279, 425. 
Polish Academy of Sciences, Cra- 
cow, 420. 
Poliomyelitis, 98, 40%. 
Political Handbook of the World, 
270. 
Politique Etrangere, 269. 
Pomona College, 435. 
Portland, Oregon, 193-194, 395, 
3975 410. 
Portugal 
Fellowships and grants in aid, 
138, 185. 
Local health services, 137. 
Malaria control, investigations, 
and survey, 22, 112, 114, 
446. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 146, 402. 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City, 32, 158, 
President’s Review for 1938, 1-80. 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, 
1759 454 
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Princeton University 
Division of Far Eastern and 
Latin-American Studies, 57, 
399; 434. 
Index of Christian Art, 65, 320- 
322, 498, 433. 
Research in organic chemistry, 


4I4, 
School of Public and Interne. 
tional Affairs, 433. 
Principal Fund, Statement of, 80, 
388, 
Providence, Rhode Island, 167, 
5394, 403. 
Provincial Health Commission, 
Kweiyang, China, 3747375. 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Allied 
Subjects, 29-32, 153, 154- 
172, 394, 402-407, 
Public Administration, 7, 63, 257, 
260-261, 283, 297, 299, 301, 
397s 422-423, 426, 427. 
Public Administration Committee 
See Social Science Research 
Council 
Public Health Administration, see 
under Public Health Work 
Public Health Education 
Designations and payments, 87, 
459-462, 
Fellowships and travel and 
training grants, 138-139, 
462, 
Schools and institutes of hygiene 
and public health, 138-141, 
401, 459 
Schools of nursing, 139, 141-147, 
402, 460. 
See also Public Health Work. 
Public Health Laboratories, see 
under International Health 
Division and Public Health 
Work 


Public Health and Medical Educa- 
tion, 374-376, 408. 

Public Health Nursing, see Nurs- 
ing Education and Public 
Heaith Work 

Public Health Teaching and Re- 
search, 154, 174-175, 395, 
408, 

Public Health Work 

Appropriations, designations, 
and payments, §, 79, 383, 
389, 394, 401-402. 

Collection and testing of wild 
animals for purposes of 
study of diseases, 41. 

Control and investigation of 
specific diseases, 99-129. 

Divisions of epidemiology, 133, 
137s 454+ 

Divisions of public health nurs- 
ing, 455. 

Divisions of sanitary engineer- 
ing, 130, 133, 455. 

Divisions of vital statistics, 133, 
1375 453+ 

Fellowships, 401. 

Field service, 87, 463. 

Local (County) Health Depart- 
ments, 456-459. 

Program, 19-22, 3839, 81-147. 

Public health administration, 
452-453. 

Public healch laboratories, 21, 
23, 454. a 

State and local health services, 
87, 129-137, 452-459. 

Statistical analyses of records 
of certain specific diseases, 
4$1. 

Training stations, 461-462, 

Seé also Control and Investiga- 
tion of Specific Diseases, 
International Health Di- 
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vision, and Public Health 
Education. 
Puerto Rico 
Anemia studies, 442. 
Fellowships, 138, 343. 
Local health services, 137, 452, 
461, 
Malaria investigations, 444. 
Public health education, 461, 
Tuberculosis studies, 124, 449. 
Purdue University, 427. 


QUARTERLY Bulletin of Chinese 
Bibliography, 433. 

Quebec, Province of, Canada, 137, 
456. 


RABIES studies, 22, 98, 117, 125~ 
126, 448. 

Radcliffe College, 425. 

Radio, 64, 309, 323, 325-327, 345, 
398, 433-434 

Rappard, William E., 261. 

Reed, Walter, 14, 26. 

Refunds on Prior Year Appropria- 
tions, 441. 

Reichstein, Tadeus, 229, 

Reischauer, Robert K., 341. 

Relation Between the Raw Material 


Problem and Colonial 
Claims, The, 268-269. 
Research Aid Funds 

For China, 400. 

For European scholars, 353-356, 
409, 409, 439: 

See also Fellowships and Grants 
in Aid. 


Respiratory Diseases, 21, 448-449. 
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